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PREFACE. 



This volume was originally compiled, under the 
Queen's direction, solely for private circulation among 
the members of her own family, or such other persons 
as, from the relations in which they had stood to her 
Majesty or to the Prince Consort himself, would natu- 
rally be interested in the story of his early days. 

As, however, notwithstanding the limited circulation 
to which it was intended to confine the volume, there 
waa felt to be considerable danger of a copy being sur- 
reptitiously obtained and published, possibly in a garbled 
form, the question arose whether it might not be expedi- 
ent to avert this danger by publishing it in substantially 
the same form as that in which it was first printed for 
private circulation. 

Acting upon the opinion of several persons in whose 
judgment she had the greatest confidence ; believing also 
that the free and unreserved expression which the vol- 
ume contains of her own feelings, as well as of those of 
the Prince, is such as, if made public (however unusual 
such publicity may be), will command the entire sympa- 
thy of every one whose sympathy or good opinion is to 
be desired ; and, above all, feeling that there is not one 
word coming from the Prince himself which will not 
tend to a better and higher appreciation of his great 
character, the Queen has not hesitated to give her con- 
sent to the present publication. 
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"Iq regard to the effect of the yolame upon the people 
of England," writes one of the oldest, most devoted, and 
most honored of the Prince's friends,* "should her Maj- 
esty hereafter resolve to publish it, there can not, I think, 
be the shadow of a doubt, should it ever come before 
them, that it would exact the loyalty and love of all 

true-hearted Englishmen Where every thing is 

so purCy so lovely, and so true, why should not our hon- 
ored and beloved Queen lay open the innermost recesses 
of her heart, and thereby fix forever the loyal sympathy 
of all who have faith in what is good, and hold true 
Christian allegiance to their God and to their country?" 

Then speaking of the impression produced on himself 
by a perusal of the volume, he proceeds : " You will for- 
give me for noting down one or two thoughts which 
struck me wltile reading your volume. We now see, 
from first to last, the beautiful consistency of the Prince's 
character. He was a lovely boy with a gentle temper ; 
yet even then he had a mental strength above his years, 
which gave him the mastery over his elder brother. 
And so it was in after life. Those gentler qualities, 
which made him the purest pattern of domestic love, 
never, for a moment, degenerated into feebleness or ef- 
feminacy, but were carried out into a noble purpose by 
their unbroken union with the firm will of his great and 
unselfish heart. From his earliest years he seems never 
to have flinched from labor, and he had amassed vast 
treasures of exact knowledge, which he did not for a 
moment exhibit for ostentation, but he made them bear, 

* Professor Sedgwick. He was Secretary to the Prince as Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. 
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at every turn of life, upon some intellectual aim or some 
plan that would tell upon the moral and physical good 
of his fellow-creatures. 

"If it be good for man, as is taught by the poet Goethe, 
daily to see and to feast upon objects of great beauty in 
art and nature, surely the contemplation of a character 
at once so great and so beautiful as that of the Prince 
Consort should be a sublime and touching lesson to our 
countrymen." 

Thus wrote Professor Sedgwick on the 27th of May, 
1867, to the editor of this volume, and it would be vain 
to try and add a syllable to the beautiful picture here 
given of the Prince's character ; the more so, as in the 
introductory remarks to the volume as first printed, and 
which are here reproduced, will be found an attempt to 
describe tliat character at some length ; and a still fuller 
and more comprehensive estimate of it will naturally fall 
to be given when the whole story of the Prince's life is 
placed before the world in the volumes by which this is 
to be succeeded. 

The task of preparing those volumes will be executed 
by other and abler hands. His own occupations making 
it impossible for him to undertake it, the present editor 
is happy to think that Mr. Theodore Martin has, at the 
request of the Queen, consented to go on with, and has 
for some titte been engaged upon, the work, for the pros- 
ecution of which he will have the same advantages as to 
information from authentic sources^ that have been en- 
joyed in the preparation of the present volume. 

June, 1867. 
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LETTER TO THE QUEEN 

ON COMFLETINQ THE 

VOLUME FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATIOK 



Madam, — ^I have now the honor to submit to your 
Majesty the various Letters and Memoranda intrusted to 
me by your Majesty, as, in obedience to your Majesty's 
commands, I have arranged and connected them to the 
best of my ability. 

I am well aware how far my execution of the work 
falls short of what your Majesty had a right to expect, of 
what I myself could have wished, and of what the subject 
demands. It is, however, a satisfaction to me to feel that 
no failure on my part in the performance of the portion 
of the task allotted to me can detract from the simple 
beauty of many of the letters that will be found in the 
following pages, or from the interest in the picture of a 
happy domestic life, as drawn in your Majesty's own 
Memoranda. 

As I believe your Majesty intends to limit the circula- 
tion of this volume to your Majesty's own children and 
family, or, if it goes beyond them, to a very small circle 
of personal friends, I have not thought it necessary to 
omit any of the very interesting and private details con- 
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tained in your Majesty's Memoranda, or to withhold the 
touching expression of your Majesty's feelings, as given 
in your Majesty's own worda Some of these details, 
particularly those relating to your Majesty's- marriage, it 
might seem unusual to include in a work intended for 
more general perusal, though even in that case, judging 
of others' feeling by my own, I can not doubt that they 
would meet with the warmest and most heartfelt sympa- 
thy. 

The translations of the Prince's letters, as they appear 
in the text, are for the most part, and with a few merely 
verbal corrections, by Princess Helena. They are made, 
as it appears to me, with surprising fidelity ; but the orig- 
inals of most of them will be found in an Appendix, for 
the benefit of those who may wish to read them in the 
language in which they were written. 

The present volumQ closes with the end of the first 
year of your Majesty's married life. The farther prose- 
cution of the work will be a matter of greater difficulty. 

From the Prince's constantly increasing connection with 
the political events of the day (so many of the principal 
actors in which are still living), it will be impossible to 
do full justice to his character without a reference to 
those events, and to the influence which he brought to 
bear upon them. Moreover, the Prince's occupations 
were so varied and multifarious — he gave himself with 
such energy and persevering activity to whatever could 
benefit his fellow-man, that to follow him, even through 
one branch of his useful and unintennitted labors for the 
good of his adopted country, would aflford ample work to 
a single pen. 
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The early days, however, to "which this volume relates, 
£^eak the promise so nobly realized of his fature years. 

I have felt it to be a great privilege to have been al- 
lowed to assist in your Majesty's work of love ; and it 
will be a source of lasting gratification to me if the result 
shall be to make more generally known — at least as far 
as the limited circulation which your Majesty intends for 
this volume shall allow — the virtues and great qualities 
of one to whom I was bound by the strongest ties of 
gratitude and affection. 

I remain, with the most heartfelt devotion, your Maj- 
esty's very humble and obedient subject and servant, 

C. Gbey. 

Windsor Castle^ Mardi^ 1866. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Albert — using only the name by which he was 
known and endeared to the British people — second son 
of Ernest I., Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and husband 
of our beloved Queen, was lineally descended from those 
great Saxon princes whose names are immortalized in 
European history by the stand they made in defense of 
their country's liberties against the encroaching power 
of the German Emperors, as well as by the leading part 
they took in the struggle for the emancipation of the hu- 
man mind from the trammels of Bomish bigotry and su- 
perstition. 

The names of Frederick the Warlike, first Prince 
Elector of Saxony ; of Frederick the Wise, the friend 
and protector of Luther ; and of John Frederick the 
Magnanimous, selected from a long list of rulers scarcely 
inferior to them in fame, sufficiently attest the by-gone 
glories of the race. 

But to none of those great ancestors can the present 
descendants of that illustrious house turn with more just 
pride than to him whose loss the world finds every day 
more cause to mourn. 

If goodness and virtue are inseparable from true great- 
ness, where shall we find in history a more perfect com- 
bination of all the qualities that make a man truly great? 
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Eminent ability joined with the purest virtue — unremit- 
ting attention to the multifarious duties of a position all 
but the highest, combined with the most watchful and 
active benevolence— power and influence only valued as 
the means of advancing the best interests of mankind I 

To him our leading statesmen loved to repair in all 
questions of doubt and difficulty, sure to find in his grasp 
of intellect, in his foresight and fertility of resource, in 
his clear and dispassionate judgment, his practical com- 
mon sense, a helping hand out of their embarrassments. 
Upon his knowledge and sound principles the philan- 
thropist could rely with confidence for the safe and ef- 
fectual development of all schemes of improvement and 
general utility ; the man of science for practical assist- 
ance in prosecuting his studies, or in making known 
their result to the world ; while the artist — ^the sculptor 
and the painter — men of European reputation — ^were not 
ashamed to acknowledge their obligation to his fertile 
genius and cultivated taste. 

Kto these talents and accomplishments, and to the so- 
cial qualities that fitted him to shine so eminently in 
public and private life, we add genuine and unaffected 
love of virtue and abhorrence of vice* — ^the latter feel- 
ing, however, tempered by the charity that thinketh no 
evil, springing from innate warmth and kindness of heart 
— above all, if we look to the childlike purity and inno- 
cence of mind, preserved unsullied in deed and in 

* ** Its presence depressed him, grieved him, horrified him. His toler- 
ance allowed him to make ezcnses for the vices of indiridaal men, but 
the evil itself he hated.** — Introduction to Speeches and Addresses o/H, 
B. H. the Prince Consort, published in 1864, p. 43. 
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thouglit, from the cradle to the grave — we have indeed 
before us a. character which may well be held up as a 
bright and glorious example for the emulation, as well 
as the love and admiration, of future generationa 

How beautiful is the evidence borne to the Prince's 
goodness and excellence by those who knew him best — 
by his nearest relatives,* his tutor, and his most intimate 
friends. What a noble spirit of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to duty breathes in every line of the beautiful letters 
to his grandmother, and the friend of his youth. Baron 
Stockmar, written by him just before his marriagcf 
Well might it be said of him that " he was one of those 
few men into whose minds questions of self-interest nev- 
er enter, or are absolutely ignored when the paramount 
obligation of duty is presented to them."^ 

Then, again, what high aspirations after the power of 
doing good da we find in the same letters — what evi- 
dence of the "presence of a large and loving nature, 
where the lovingness takes heed of all humanity."§ 

The Prince's extraordinary " good nature and prompt 
sympathy forbade him to ignore any question that inter- 
ested his fellow-men."|| Indeed, to such an extent was 
this the case, that it may be too truly said of him that 
his life fell a sacrifice to his unceasing exertions in their 
cause. 

" To put the cup of this world's gladness to his lips 
and yet not to be intoxicated — ^to gaze steadily on all its 

* See especiallj the letter written bj his brother, the present reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Cobarg, when the marriage was arranged. — Chap, xi., 
page 212. f Chap, x., pages 191, 196, 198, etc. 

X Introduction to Speeches^ p. 31. § Ibid. |] Ibid. 
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grandeur and yet to be undazzled — ^plain and simple in 
personal desires, to feel its brightness and yet defy its 
thrall — this is the difficult, and rare, and glorious life of 
God in the soul of man."* And to this the Prince, if any 
man, most surely attained. 

Mixed up as the Prince was of late years with all the 
most important events of an eventful period, it would be 
premature to attempt any account of his life which should 
enter into a detailed history of those events; and with- 
out doing this, it would be impossible to do him justice, 
or to ijiake him known as he ought to be known to a 
world of which he was so great a benefactor. 

We may, however, even now prepare the way for the 
future biographer, and to do this is the object of the 
present voluma It will contain a compilation of letters 
and memoranda, the greater part of those of the Prince 
himself, and of the Queen, from which materials may, at 
the proper time, be extracted for such a memoir as may 
be given to the world. In the mean time, printed pri- 
vately for the use and study of his children, with such an 
amount of narrative as appears necessary for their due 
connection, they will furnish those children, and perhaps 
children's children to the remotest times, with such an 
example of unselfish devotion to duty as may well en- 
courage them, in imitation of their great parent, to strive, 
as he did, to discharge the duties of their high callings 
without deviating from the path of virtue and true great- 
ness. 

These letters and memoranda will speak for them- 
selves. We shall be able to trace in them the whole 

* Robertson's /Sermons, vol. ii., p. 282. 
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career of the iliustrious Prince — his progress jfrom boy- 
hood to manhood — from manhood to the grave. We 
shall see the boy, scarcely yet emerged from infency, 
winning the love as well as the respect of his instruct- 
ors.* We shall follow him as he advances toward man- 
hood, still keeping the promise of his earliest years, 
thirsting for knowledge, and laborious and persevering 
in its acquirement, but seeking after it for the noblest of 
purposes — that he might be better enabled to promote 
the happiness and to improve the condition of his fellow- 
man.f 

Grown to man's estate, and raised to the commanding 
position of the Consort of England's Queen, we sh^l find 
his great character developing itself in ever grander pro- 
portions : as a husband and a father, fulfilling every do- 
mestic duty with the most affectionate care and the ten- 
derest solicitude ; as the adviser and assister of the sov- 
ereign in her daily communications with her ministers,:|: 

* See Memorandum by his tator, Herr Florschiitz, at the end of Chap. 
v.,page 89 e^^eg'. 

t '*It was for the * relief of man*s estate' that this amiable Prince de- 
lighted most in the extension of the bounds, of knowledge.*' — Preface to 
Speeches, p. 46. 

t M. Guizot says, in his introduction to his translation of the Prince's 
Speeches : *< A la fois actif et modeste, ne recherchant point, ^vitant m^me 
tonte apparence vaniteuse dans le Gouvemement, bien que tr^ sdriensc- 
ment prdoccupd des affaires publiques de TAngleterre, et des intdrSts de 
la conronne plac^e sur la tSte de sa femme : il a 4t4, pendant vingt et un 
ans, le premier sujet et le premier conseiller de la Beine Victoria, son 
intime et senl secretaire, associd sans bruit k tontes ses d^ibdrations, k 
toutes ses r&olutions, habile k I'^clairer et k la seconder dans ses rapports 
arec son Minist^re, sans gSner ni offusquer le Minist^re lui-m6me, exer- 
9ant k cute dn trone une judicieuse et salutairo influence, sans jamais 
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making the interest and prosperity of the kingdom his 
undivided object; displaying an unusual capacity for 
public business, and in political and international ques- 
tions, often of the most complicated nature, giving evi- 
dence of a coolness of judgment and fertility of resource 
which had already given him a weight and an authority 
in the councils of Europe that bade &ii not only to equal, 
but to surpass those which were conceded by universal 
consent to the wisdom and long experience of his uncle 
Leopold, king of the Belgians *f 

In studying such a life, though it may be given to few, 
if any, to attain the full height of the standard thus set 
before them, his children will find the strongest incentive 
to do nothing unworthy of their great sire. 

ddpagser un idle, ni porter atteinte anx conditions da regime constitn- 
tionnel." 

* '*If the Prince hadlired to attain what we now think a good old age, 
he would inevitably have become the most accomplished statesman and 
the most guiding personage in Europe : a man to whose arbitrament fierce 
national quarrels might have been submitted, and bj whose influence 
calamitous wars might have been averted.'' — Pre/ace to Speeches,'p, 55, 

t As these sheets pass through the press, the news arrives that the life 
of this great and enlightened sovereign has been brought to a dose ; that 
his long and beneficent reign has ended amid the lamentations of his sub- 
jects and with the regret of all Europe. How well he has done his work 
— ^how completely he understood and identified himself with the spirit of 
the age — is proved by the two veiy remarkable demonstrations in Brus- 
sels of Saturday, the 17th, and Sunday, the 18th of December : on the 
former day by the respectful demeanor and unmistakable expression of 
sorrow that clouded every brow among the countless thousands that 
thronged the line of the funeral procession from Brussels to Laeken ; on 
the following day by the no less unmistakable and universal display of 
popular enthusiasm that marked the entry of his son and successor into 
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Oh how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life ! — a heart — a mind as thine, 
Thou noble father of her kings to be ! 

Since writing the above I have had the privilege of 
reaiding the beautiful address delivered on the last sad 
anniversary of our loss, by Dr. Madeod, to three of the 
Prince's children — ^the Crown Princess of Prussia, Prin- 
cess Louis of Hesse, and Prince Alfred. How must their 
hearts have burned within them while they listened to 
the following glowing summary of their great Father's 
character: 

" Yet in trying circumstances which constant- 
ly demanded from him' a positive opinion, advice, deci- 
sion, and action, on affairs of state and matters of world 
interest — in addition to those duties, themselves extreme- 
ly onerous, belonging to his domestic and social life, the 
Prince not only came out of every ordeal unscathed, but 
triumphant and nobler than before. Who ever heard 
one whisper breathed against his moral character ? What 
false step in politics did he ever take ? What wrong ad- 
vice on any subject did he ever tender? What move- 
ment, great or small, did he originate which was not ben- 
eficial to the state, and worthy of our honor and our 
greatness? What enemies did he ever make, unless pos- 
sibly among such persons as have no sympathy with 
goodness, truth, or justice in any man? So completely 
did he become identified with dl that was worth loving 

his capita], and prored the devotion of the Belgians to their constitational 
sovereign and to the independencjB of their coontrj. 
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in the nation ; so intoitivd j did he discem its wants^ and 
those points on which, while preserving all that was good, 
true progress toward something better was possible, and 
therefore desirable — that all classes, all interests, claimed 
him as their leader. Commerce, agriculture, science, arts, 
the cottage and the camp, the great men in the nation, 
as well as the domestic servant and the ragged child, rec- 
ognized in him their wisest guide and truest friend. For 
the attainment of whatever could benefit them, 'the 
Prince of all the land led them on.' , 

" . . . . Few men who have ever lived, no prince cer- 
tainly of whom we read, could have possessed a mind so 
many-sided with such corresponding political and social 
influence. He was, indeed, the type of a new era — an 
era of power; but not of that kind of power represented 
by the armor of his noble ancestors, the power of mere 
physical strength, courage, or endurance, displayed at the 
head of armies or of fleets, but the moral power of char- 
acter, the power of intellectual culture, of extensive 
knowledge, of earnest thought ; the power of the saga- 
cious statesman, of the single-minded good man; that pow- 
er which discerns, interprets, and guides the wants and 
the spirit of the age— the power, in short, of highest wis- 
dom directed by genuine benevolence to higher objects. 

". . . . His real strength lay most of all in his charac- 
ter, or in that which resulted from will and deliberate 
choice, springing out of a nature singularly pure, by 
God's grace, from childhood. 

". ... It is only now, when he is gone, that all who 
knew him are made to feel how much they unconscious- 
ly depended upon him ! like a staflf on which the weak 
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have been so lopg accustomed to lean, that they know 
not how essential it was to their support until it be re- 
moved, and when with a sigh they withdraw the hand 
from the place, now empty, where it was wont to be I 

"It is this feature in the Prince's character," Dr. Mac- 
leod.adds, " which ought to make every one sympathize 
to the very utmost with her Majesty, who, of all persons 
on earth, had the best means of knowing it, and the best 
means of proving it in a thousand ways in every-day life, 
and who had the best grounds, therefore, for appreciating 
its constancy, its tenderness, its unfailing strength." And 
well may the eloquent preacher appeal to "every true 
English heart or conscience" to acknowledge the demand 
which "now arises in mute eloquence from the throne 
for the sympathy, the prayers, the loyal self-sacrificing 
aid of every member of her house, and of every citizen 
of our Christian nation, on her behalf whom God, in His 
Providence, has been pleased to spare, and in mercy to 
continue to us, as our beloved Sovereign." 
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The Saxe-Cobnrg Family .^Birth and early Infancy of the Princes.— 
Birth of Princess Victoria. — ^Letters from the Dachess of Coborg, and 
from the Dowager Duchesses of Cobnrg and of Gotha. 

Prince Albert was descended from «the Ernestine, 
or elder branch of the great Saxon family. That branch 
had, however, lost its birthright in the course of the 16th 
century. Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, had 
been the protector of Martin Luther, and was one of the 
first to embrace the doctrines of the Eeformed Church, 
of which he was the most powerful supporter. His im- 
mediate successors adhered to the same religious opin- 
ions, and after the defeat of John Frederick the Magnan- 
imous by Charles V., at Mlahlberg, in 1547, they paid 
the penalty of their devbtion to the Protestant faith in 
the forced surrender of their inheritance to the younger, 

B 
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or Albertine branch of the family, by the descend^its 
of which the Saxon throne is still occupied 

It is not easy to trace the arrangement by whicb^ on : f 
losing the electorate, now the kingdom of Saxony, the ;. . | 
Ernestine branch acquired the several duchies sl^llpw ;: • 4^ 
sessed by its descendants. It would be still mom.d^rii '- vi - 
cult to follow out the laws of succession — the int^^LB^y iH 
riages, etc., leading to the redistribution or inteitiitoge^^^ 
of territory, in consequence of which these diflferent duch< .;• ^ 
ies came into the possession now of this, now of that ' - -^ 
member of the family. The custom of dividing and sub- ''\r. 
dividing iheir inheritance among their sons seems long ■ : 
to have prevailed wjth these Saxon dukes. Thus the 
dukedoms of Saxe-Gqtha-Altenburg, of Saxe-Meiningen, 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen, and of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,;;; 
were, on the death, in 1679, of Ernest the Pious, diike V 
of Saxe-Gk)tha-Ooburg, and great-grandson of life^ js^t : ;^ 
elector of the Ernestine branch, John Frederick ikeWa^^^}^ 
nanimous, divided severally among his sons. Of tjies^ 4 -^t: 
the eldest, Frederick, inherited the duchies of Sa3ce-Go»^:M 
tha-Altenburg, while that of Saxe-Coburg-Sad£y4 f^ J^^ 
the share of the youngest, John Ernest, the im|iia3 
ancfetor of our Prince. 'A- ^'^^u:: ^ .,.^. 

Francis Joseph, son and successor of John Ej^e|i|;J^ajJ^^^ 
four sons, of whom the eldest, Ernest Frederi<3?^:i*a||^^< 
ed him as reigning duke in 1764; while the ; tlijaF3^^^ 
erick, having greatly distinguished himself in;:thei;''i^^ 
trian service, was made a field-marshal, and <>p2t(i^j{^ 
the allied armies in the Netherlands for sonae tifiii^-l&^^ 
beginning of the French Eevolutionary war.^ ;|' ;;;|^^^v: 

* An interesting notice of this generation of the family^ aqd^ll^q^i^tt:. . - 
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Ernest Frederick was succeeded, in 1800, by Francis 
Frederick, his eldest son, who died in 1806, leaving three 
sons and four daughters. 

1. Emestj the, father of our Prince, who succeeded his 
father as Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, under the title 
of Ernest I. To this inheritance, by a family arrange- 
ment made in 1825, on the death of Frederick lY., the 
last male descend^dit of Frederick, duke of Saxe-Gotha^ 
Altenburg, eldest son of Ernest the Pious above men- 
tioned, and confirmed in November, 1826, he added the 
duchy of Gotha. But, in accordance with the same ar- 
rangement, he had to surrender the duchy of Saalfeld to 
the Duke of Meiningen — Saxe- Altenburg being, at the 
same time, separated from the duchy of Gotha, and given 
to the Duke of Hildburghausen, who assumed the former 
title, Hildburghausen itself being also added to the terri- 
tory of the Duke of Meiningen. 

2. Ferdinand George, who married the heiress of the 
Prince of Kohary in Hungary, and whosa son became 
King Consort of Portugal by his marriage with Queen 
Donna Maria II. of that kingdom. 

S; Leopold, the kte King of the Belgians. 

Duke Francis also left four daughters. 

1. Sophia, who, after refusing many eligible proposals 
of marriage of her own rank, married, in 1804, Count 
Mensdorflf-Pouilly, who, emigrating from France at the 
Eevolution, attained high rank and distinction in the 
Austrian service. The greatest intimacy and friendship 
existed in youth between her sons, all distinguished in 

larly of the field-marshal, will he fonnd in Appendix A., «/ aeqq,, contain- 
ing the Beminiscences of the King of the Belgians. 
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the Austrian service,* and their cousin Prince Albert,f 
and an interesting account of his recollections of the 
Prince, by Count Arthur MensdorjBF, will be found in a 
subsequent chapter. 

2. Antoinette, married, in 1798, to Duke Alexander of 
Wiirtemberg, brother to the Empress Mother of Bussia 
(mother to the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas), who 
had a very influential position in Bussia, and lived there 
for many years. 

8. Julie, the third, married, at fifteen, to the late Grand- 
duke Constantine of Bussia. But this marriage was not 
a happy one, and in 1802 she left Bussia, fixing her resi- 
dence finally at Elfenau, near Berne, in Switzerland,:^ 
where, it will be seen, the Prince, in the course of a pe- 
destrian tour, paid her a visit in September, 1887, as he 
also did on several occasions afterward. 

4. Victoire Marie Louise, the youngest daughter, mar- 
ried, first, the Prince of Leiningen; and, secondly, the 
Duke of Kent, as whose widow, and as the mother of our 
Queen, she lived for the remainder of her life in England, 
beloved by her family and friends, and endeared, by her 
many virtues and innumerable acts of kindness, to the 
whole British nation. 

Ernest L, eldest son of Duke Francis by Augusta, 
daughter of Prince Henty XXIV. of Beuss-Ebersdorfl^ 
was born in 1784, and, as already mentioned, succeeded 

* One of them, Count Alexander Mensdorff, is now [1866] Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Vienna. 4 

t See Appendix A. 

t For more detailed accounts of his sisters and family, see Beminis- 
cences of the King of the Belgians, Appendix A. 
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his father in 1806 as reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld. 

The dukedom was at that time in the occupation of the 
French, and the new duke and other members of the 
femily were objects of great suspicion to the French gov- 
ernment. The reminiscences of his brother, the King of 
the Belgians, which will be found in Appendix A., al the 
end of the volume, will give a good idea of the difficul- 
ties with which Duke Ernest had, in consequence, to con- 
tend at his accession and for many years aflerward ; nor 
was it till the emancipation of Germany in 1813 from the 
oppressive domination so long exercised over her by Na- 
poleon that he can be said to have come fairly into pos- 
session of his inheritance. 

A marriage with a Eussian grand-duchess had origin- 
ally been in contemplation for the young duke ; but this 
was broken off in 1812, and in 1817 he married the Prin- 
cess Louise, daughter, by his first wife, a Princess of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, of Augustus,* last reigning duke 
but one of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. By her he had two 
sons, Ernest, the present reigning duke, bom at the Eh- 
renburg, the Ducal Palace at Coburg, on the 21st of June, 
1818, and Albert, the subject of the following memoir, 
bom at the Eosenau, a charming summer residence be- 
longing to the duke about four miles from Coburg, on 
the 26th of August, 1819. 

In a Memorandum written in 1864, the Queen gives 

the following account of the duchess : 

* He married, secondly, the Princess Caroline of Hesse Cassel, bom in 
1768, daughter ofWilliam, ninth Elector of Hesse, and of Wilhelmina of 
Denmark. She was the Duchess of Gotha so constantly mentioned in 
the following pages, and died February 28, 1848. 
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" The princess is described as having beea very hand- 
some, though very small ; fair, with blue eyes; and Prince 
Albert is said to have been extremely like her. An old 
servant who had known her for many years told the 
Queen that when she first saw the Prince at Coburg in 
1844, she was quite overcome by the resemblance to his 
mother. 

."She was full of cleverness and talent; but the mar- 
riage was not a happy one, and a separation took place 
in 1824, when the young duchess finally left Coburg, and 
never saw her children again. She died at St Wendel 
in 1831, after a long and painful illness, in her S2d 
year. 

" The Duchess Dowager of Gotha, her stepmother, 
writes to the Duke the following account of her on the 
27th of July, 1831: 

" * The sad state of my poor Louise bows me to the 
earth The thought that her children had forgot- 
ten her distressed her very much. She wished to know 
if they ever spoke of her. I answered her that they 
were far too good to forget her; that they did not know 
of her sufferings, as it would grieve the good children too 
much.' 

" The Prince never forgot her, and spoke with much 
tenderness and sorrow of his poor mother, and was deep- 
ly affected in reading, after his marriage, the accounts of 
her sad and painful illness. One of the first gifts he . 
made to the Queen was a little pin he had received from 
her when a little child. Princess Louise (the Prince's 
fourth daughter, and named after her grandmother) is 
said to be like her in face. 
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** On receiving the news of her death, the amiable 
Duchess of Gotha again writes to the Dake of Coburg : 

" * Mr DEAR Duke, — ^This also I have to endure, that 
that child whom I watched over with such love should 
go before me. May God soon allow me to be reunited 
to all my loved ones. ... It is a most bitter feeling that 
that dear, dear house [of Gotha] is now quite extinct.' 
The Duchess Louise was the last descendant of the fami- 
ly. Many years later, her earthly remains were brought 
to Coburg, and she now reposes next the duke and his 
second wife in the fine family mausoleum at Coburg, only 
completed in the year 1860, where the Queen herself 
placed a wreath of flowers on her tomb in the autumn 
of that year." 

Prince Albert was born, as has been already stated, at 
the Eosenau, a summer residence of the duke's, about 
four miles from Coburg. His grandmother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg-Saalfeld, resided at this time at Kets- 
chendorf, a small villa about a quarter of a mile on the 
other side of Coburg. A little before seven in the morn- 
ing of the 26th of August, 1819, a groom from the Eose- 
nau rode into the court-yard of Ketschendorf to summon 
the duchess to the former place, bringing the news of the 
safe confinement of her daughter-in-law and of the birth 
of the young Prince. But let the duchess give her own 
account of the event. She thus writes to her daughter, 
the Duchess of Kent, the following day: 

" Rosenau, August 27, 1819. 

" The date will of itself make you suspect that I am 
sitting by Louischen's bed. She was yesterday morning 
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safely and quickly delivered of a litUe boy. Siebold, 
the accoacheose, had only been called at three, and at 
six the little one gave his first cry in this world, and 
looked about like a little squirrel with a pair of large 
black eye&* At a quarter to seven I heard the tramp 
of a horse. It was a groom, who brought the joyfid 
news. I was oflf directly, as you may imagine, and found 
the little mother slightly exhausted, but gate et dispos. 
She sends you and Edward (the Duke of Kent) a thou- 
sand kind messages. 

" Louise is much more comfortable here than if she 
had been laid up in town. The quiet of this house, only 
interrupted by the murmuring of the water, is so agreea- 
ble. But I had many battles to fight to assist her in ef- 
fecting her wish. Dr. Miiller found it inconvenient The 
Hof-Marshal thought it impossible — ^particularly if the 
christening was to be here also. No one considered the 
noise of the palace at Coburg, the shouts of the children, 
and the rolling of the carriages in the streets. 

" The little boy is to be christened to-morrow,t and to 
have the name of Albert The Emperor of Austria, the 
old Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, the Duke of Gotha, 
Mensdorff, and I, are to be sponsora Our boys will have 
the same names as the sons of the Elector Frederick the 
Mild, who were stolen by Kuntz of Kauffungen — ^name- 
ly, Ernest and Albert Ernest minor" (he*was then just 
14 months old) "runs about like a weasel. He is teeth- 
ing, and as cross as a little badger from impatience and 

♦ The eyes, however, were bine. 

t This, however, was not the case. He was christened on the X9th of 
September, in the Marble Hall at the Bosenau. 
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liveliness. He is not pretty now, except his beautiful 
black eyes. 

" How pretty the May Flower will be when I see it in 
a year's time. Siebold can not sufficiently describe what 
a dear little love it is. Une bonne fois, adieu ! Kiss your 
husband and children. Augusta." 

The May Flower above spoken of was the Princess 
(now Queen) Victoria, who had been born on the 24th 
of May preceding. And it is a curious coincidence, con- 
sidering the future connection of the children, that 
Mdme. Siebold, the accoucheuse spoken of above as at- 
tending the Duchess of Coburg at the birth of the young 
Prince, had, only three months before, attended the 
Duchess of Kent at the birth of the Princess. 

The Dowager Duchess, whose letter announcing the 
young Prince's birth we have just read, had thus written 
to her daughter on that occasion. 

''June, 1819. 

" I can not express how happy I am to know you, 
dearest, dearest Vickel, safe in your bed with a little one, 
and that all wenT; off so happily. May God's best bless- 
ings rest on the little stranger and the beloved mother. 

"Again a Charlotte* — destined, perhaps, to play a 
great part one day, if a brother is not born to take it out 
of her hands. 

" The English like queens, and the niecef of the ev- 

♦ The Princess Charlotte of Wales had died the preceding year, and 
this made the young Princess heiress presumptive to the throne on the 
death of her father and uncles. 

t She was first consin, but niece as weU*- the Princess Charlotte having 
married the little Princess's uncle, Prince Leopold. 

B2 
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er-Iamented, beloved Charlotte will be most dear to 
them. 

" I need not tell you how delighted every body is here 
in hearing of your safe confinement. You know that 
you are much beloved in this your little homeil 

The Duke of Kent lived but a short time afler the 
birth of his daughter. On the 23d of January, 1820, 
only a few days before his father, Bang George III.,* he 
died, and left his duchess a widow for the second time. 

On the 19th of September the young Prince was 
christened in the Marble Hall at the Eosenau, when he 
received the following names in the order in which they 
are given: Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel 
The name by which he was known, Albert, being the 
last but one. 

. When the Queen was at the Eosenau in 1863, the 
Prince's former tutor, M. Florschiitz, gave her a copy of 
the address pronounced on the occasion of the baptism 
by the Superintendent Genzler, whose daughter M. Flor- 
schiitz had married. Nor is it without interest to note 
in passing that Professor Genzler had before officiated at 
the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, which 
took place in the Palace at Coburg in 1818, and that he 
received the Queen and Prince at Coburg when they 
paid their first visit to it after their marriage, in 1844.t 

In this address there are two passages so strikingly and 
completely realized and fulfilled in the beloved Prince's 
great, pure, and spotless character — so absolutely pro- 
phetic of his afterlife — that it would be an unpardonable 
omission not to insert them here. 

♦ He died January 29th, 1820. t Memorandum by the Queen. 
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*<The good wishes," said the preacher, "with which 
we welcome this infant as a Chiistian, as one destined to 
be great on earth, and as a future heir to everlasting life, 
are the more earnest, when we consider the high position 
in life in which he may one day be placed, and the sphere of 
action to which the will of God may call him, in order to con- 
tribute more or less to the promotion of truth and virtue, and 
to the extension of the kingdom of God .... The thoughts 
and supplications of the loving mother are, that her be- 
loved son may one day enter into the kingdom of God as 
pure and as innocent after the trials of this life as he is at 
this moment (the joy and hope of his parents) received into 
the communion of this Christian Church, whose vocation 
it is to bring up and form on earth a Grod-fearing race." 

Had these words, pronounced by the gfficiating clergy- 
man at the Prince's baptism, been used after his prema- 
ture dpath, could they, by possibility, have been more de- 
scriptive of him ? Surely no man ever went beyond him 
in a constant, persevering devotion of himself " to the 
promotion of truth and virtue;" and of none could it 
have been said with more truth over the grave, that the 
trials and temptations of the world had left him as pure 
and innocent at that closing scene as when first "re- 
ceived" an infant in his nurse's arms "into the commun- 
ion of the Christian Church." 

On the 22d of May, 1820, when Prince Albert was 
barely eight months old, his mother thus describes her 
children : " Ernest est bien grand pour son fige, vif et in- 
telligent. Ses grands yeux noirs p^tillent d'esprit et de 
vivacitd . . . Albert est superbe— d'une beaut6 extraor- 
dinaire ; a de grands yeux bleus, une toute petite bouche 
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— ^un joli nez— et des fosaettes k chaqae joue — il est grand 
et yif, et toujours gai. H a trois dents, et malgr^ qu'il 
n'a que huit mois, il commence d^jsl k marcher." 

'* Albert est toujours beau, gai et bon, et a sept dents," 
writes his mother again in July of the same year — " il 
marche A6jkf quelquefois tout seul, et dit ' papa et ma- 
man ;' n'est-ce pas," she adds, in all the pride of a young 
mother's heart, " n'est-ce pas un petit prodige pour dix 
mois?" 

Again, when the young Prince was two years old, she 
writes: "Albert adore son oncle Leopold, ne le quitte 
pas un instant, lui £dt des yeux doux, I'embrasse d. chaque 
moment, et ne se sent pas d'aise que lorsqu'il peut Stre 

aupr^s de lui II est charmant de taille, blond, et 

yeux bleus. Ernest est tr^-fort et robuste, mais pas la 
moiti^ si joli. II est beau, et a des yeux noirs." 

And a few months later : " Mes enfans ont faits les d^- 
lices de leurs aieuls. lis grandissent beaucoup et devien- 
nent trfes amusants. L'ain6 surtout parait avoir de Tesprit, 
et le petit captive tous les coeurs par sa beautd et sa gen- 
tillesse." 

The Dowager Duchess of Coburg continued to watch 
with the tenderest affection over the progress of the 
young princes, her grandchildren ; and the letters from 
her which will be quoted in the course of this Memoir, 
np to the time of her death in 1831, breathe in every line 
a spirit of simplicity and love that speaks to the heart. 
The King of the Belgians, in his reminiscences, describes 
her as being in every way " a most distinguished per- 
son ;" and the Queen, speaking of her many years later, 
thus records her recollections : 
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" The Queen remembers her dear grandmother perfect- 
ly well. She was a most remarkable woman, with a most 
powerful, energetic, almost masculine mind, accompanied 
with great tenderness of heart, and extreme love for na- 
ture. 

" The Prince told the Queen that she had wished earn- 
estly that he should marry the Queen, and as she died 
when her grandchildren (the Prince and Queen) were 
only twelve years old, she could have little guessed what 
a blessing she was preparing not only for this country, 
but for the world at large. She was adored by her chil- 
dren, particularly by her sons ; Ping Leopold being her 
great favorite. 

" She had fine and most expressive blue eyes, with the 
marked features and long nose inherited by most of her 
children and grandchildren. • 

"Both the Prince and his brother were exceedingly 
attached to her, and they lived much with her in their 
younger days. Of an evening the Prince said she was in 
the habit of telling them the story of Walter Scott's nov- 
els, and she used often to employ them in writing letters 
from her dictation. This was especially the case in 1829 
or '80, when there was a question of her son, Prince (aft- 
terward King) Leopold, going to Grreece."* 

The following letters, written by her to her daughter 
the Duchess of Kent in 1821, show the fond aflFection 
with which she regarded her grandchildren. 

" 10 February, 1821. 

" Albert is teething like his littlp cousin,t but he is 
♦ Memorandum by the Queen. t Princess (now Queen) Victoria. 
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feverish T?ith it and not at all well. He is not a strong 
child. Ernest gets much more easily over it, because he 
is more lively." 

" Ernest's little boys are very amusing. Little Albert- 
inchen, with his large blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, is 
bewitching, forward, and quick as a weasel. He can al- 
ready say every thing. Ernest is not nearly as pretty, 
only his intelligent brown eyes are very fine; but he is 
tall, active, and very clever for his age," 

" Leopold is very kind to the little boys. Bold Al- 
bertinchen drags him constantly about by the hand. The 
little fellow is the pendant to the pretty cousin ; very 
handsome, but too slight for a boy ; lively, very funny, 
aH good nature, and full of mischief. The other day he 
did not know how to make enough of me because I took 
him with me in the carriaga He kept on saying, * Al- 
bert is going with grandmamma,' and gave me his little 
hand to kiss. * There, grandmamma, kiss.' " 

But the children had another loving relative at Gotha 
in their step-maternal godmother, the Duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha-Altenburg, second wife of Duke Augustus, father 
by his first wife of the Prince's mother.* She was a 
very sensible woman, with the kindest heart, and of the 
most genuine and unaffected goodness. Charming evi- 
dence of these qualities will be found in her letters 
quoted in this volume ; whether she gives expression to 
her maternal solicitude for the welfare of the people over 

* See note, page 29. 
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whom her husband had so long reigned, or to the de- 
voted love she felt for her grandchildren, in whom, from 
their earliest infancy, she took an affectionate interest, 
not surpassed by fhat of their own grandmother at Co- 
burg. Indeed, their two grandmothers seemed to vie 
with each other as to which should show them the most 
love and kindness ; and it is from the letters, now of one, 
now of the other, that we get the best account of the 
childhood and youth of the young princea 

In the spring of 1822 the Duke and Duchess of Coburg 
were absent from Coburg, and the dowager duchess be- 
ing also away for a short time, the children were alone 
at Coburg. The Duchess of Gotha therefore invited 
them to go to her in the following letter to their father, 
and the iavitation was at once accepted. 

"GofAa, Jl%2,1822. 

"As your dear mother will not return for some time 
to Coburg, and the dear children will consequently be 
Jeft alone, I venture to make a proposal, in which my 
husband joins, that you should intrust the darlings to our 
care. I need not tell you, my dearest son, that while 
they are with me, dear to me as they are, they would be 
the object of my life ; nor can I say how much such a 
mark of your confidence would touch me. However, I 
leave it for your consideration, and only beg you will 
consider the proposal as a proof of my motherly affec- 
tion." 

The visit was paid — and on the 26th of June the 
young princes returned to Coburg, as mentioned by the 
Duchess of Coburg in the following letter: 
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"27Jioie,1822L 

" Yesterday morning my dear little boys came back 
from Gotha, and I was overjoyed. Ernest is very much 
grown. He is not as handsome as his father, but he will 
have his good figure. Albert is much smaller than his 
brother, and lovely as a little angel with his fair curls." 

At the beginning of the following year the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg again writes: 

«*14MFe6rttary,182a 

" The little boys have interrupted me, for you know 
how little one can do during such a visit. A couple of 
boys always find means to be noisy, which, and the loud 
talking, calls for many a scolding from grandmamma. 
They are very good boys on the whole, very obedient, 
and easy to manage. Albert used to rebel sometimes, 
but a grave face brings the little fellow to submit. Now 
he obeys me at a look. Some weeks ago he alarmed us 
by an attack of croup, but leeches and a blister quickly 
relieved it. If any body complains now, he says, very 
wisely, * You must put on a blister.' " 

M. Florschlitz, the tutor, to whose care it will be seen 
the boys were removed in the course of this year, says 
that Prince Albert at this time was very subject to at- 
tacks of croup. 

Again, on the 10th of March of the same year, the 
duchess writes : 

" Ernest's boys have got a picture-book. One of the 
pictures represents the carrying off of the Saxon princes. 
This interests them greatly, and Albert maizes wonder 
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ful eyes in telling that one was called Albert, like him- 
self." 

It has been already mentioned that the young princes 
bore the same names ^ Ernest and Albert, the sons of 
the Elector Frederick the Mild, who gave their names 
to the two branches into which the Saxon family was 
thenceforward divided. The story represented in the 
picture above mentioned was, that these princes were 
stolen in infancy from the schloss of Altenburg by one 
Kunz of Kauffungen, chamberlain to the Elector, in re- 
venge for having been compelled to restore property that, 
during some disturbances, had been trusted to his care. 

"The boys are very wild" — the dowager duchess 
writes on th^ 9th of May — •* and Ernest flies about like 
a swallow. One need not, therefore, be astonished at his 
C5atching cold during these few warm days, with the wind 
getting up in the evening. 

" Florschiitz, who has been with Mensdorffs boys, will 
come now to those of Ernest, of which I am glad. Do 
not yet tease your little puss with learning. She is so 
young still." 

The Princess Victoria, who is thus alluded to, would 
not be four years old till the 24th of that month. 
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CHAPTEir IL 
1823-1826. 

The Princes remoTed to the Care of a Tntor. — Prince Albert's first Jour- 
nal and Letters. — ^Visits to Gotha. — ^Letters from the Dowager Bnchess 
of Gotha. 

Prince Ernest was barely five years old, and Prince 
Albert not yet four, when the change alluded to at the 
end of the last chapter took place, and the young princes 
were removed from the care of the nurse to whom they 
had been hitherto intrusted to that of Herr Florschiitz 
of Coburg. 

It is generally a severe trial to a child to be separated 
for the first time from the nurse by whom it has been 
hitherto tended and cared for; but the Prince, even as a 
child, showed a great dislike to being in the charge of 
women, and rejoiced instead of sorrowing over the con- 
templated change.* His gentle and docile temper, too 
— his natural tenderness of heart and readiness to love 
those from whom he experienced kindness — soon led 
him to attach himself with all the warmth of a loving 
nature to his new instructor; and it was a source of just 
and honest pride to the tutor, that the attachment and 
friendship thus begun endured till the last moment of the 
Prince's life. Not that the Prince ever forgot — it was 
not in his nature to forget — her to whom his infancy 

♦ Memorandnm by the Qneen. 
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owed ita earliest care ; and Mr. Florschiitz relates that 
many little acts of kindness in after years gave Mme. 
Miiller the grateful assurance of his remembrance of her. 

From this time forward Mr. Florschiitz had the sole 
direction of the young princes' education till they left 
Bonn, fifteen years later, at the close of their academical 
career ; and admirably did he jferform his task. Noth- 
ing could exceed the patience and unintermitting zeal 
•with which he gave himself up to his new duties; and 
the progress made by both princes — their varied attain- 
ments and extensive information, with the habits which 
they acquired of application, and of careful and accurate 
investigation of all subjects submitted to them — ^gave in- 
disputable proof of the skill and judgment with which 
he directed their studies. The transfer of the children, 
however, from the care of their nurse to that of a tutor, 
alarmed their maternal grandmother at Gotha, and in her 
tender solicitude, fearing danger to their health from the 
change thus made, she wrote as follows to the duke on 
the 23d of November, 1823 : 

" That the precious children are well makes me very 
happy, and I long intensely to see them again. I am 
only sorry that they are now in the hands of the tutor. 
It is, no doubt, quite right, but I could have wished that, 
being so subject to attacks of croup, they should still 
have slept with Miiller (their nurse) ; for a woman, ac- 
customed as Miiller has been for so many years to be 
with the children, naturally sleeps much less soundly 
than a man who is not used to be with little children. 

"Should one of them be suddenly seized with a fit of 
croup, and he should not be awake, the consequences 
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might be serious. I could, therefore, have wished that 
their careful nurse should still have slept with the chil- 
dren till Albertinchen was seven years old. Forgive the 
anxiety of a grandmother," 

When the Duchess of Gotha wrote thus. Prince Albert 
was still only four years and three months old — certain- 
ly rather an early age*at which to remove a boy from 
the care of a nu^ to that of a man who could have no 
experience in infantine disorders, and could know noth- 
ing of the many little cares and attentions on which the 
comfort and health of children so much depend. 

Nothing was more remarkable, even in infency, than 
the unselfish affection which united the two brothers. 
"Brought up together," says Mr. Florschiitz, "they went 
hand-in-hand in all things, whether at work or at play. 
Engaging in the same pursuits, sharing the same joys 
and the same sorrows, they were bound to each other by 
no common feelings of mutual love." And this mutual 
love endured without interruption and without diminu- 
tion through life. 

" Even in infancy, however," their tutor continues, " a 
marked difference was observable in their characters and 
dispositions. This difference naturally became more ap- 
parent as years went on, and their separate paths in life 
were definitely marked out for them ; yet, far from lead- 
ing at any time to any, even momentary estrangement, it 
seems rather to have afforded a closer bond of union be- 
tween them." ^ 

A striking proof of the warm affection which united 
them will be found in a touching letter from Prince Er- 
nest to the Queen, written when his brother's marriage 
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was settled, and inserted in its proper place, in which he 
speaks of the rare qualities and virtues that already dis- 
tinguished Prince Albert above all his young associates. 

Mr. Florschiitz describes the young Prince as being 
singularly easy to instruct ; and this, notwithstanding the 
diflBloulties thrown constantly in the way by the injudi- 
cious, as he considers it, partiality of their mother ; by 
the irregularity of hours, and the interruptions occasion- 
ed by their frequent changes of residence, and general 
mode of life. His complaints on this subject are fully 
detailed in a memorandum of his early recollections, 
which will be found presently, inserted at length. 

The intellectual and thoughtful turn of the Prince's 
character, and his love of order, were even at this early 
age conspicuous. His studies were a pleasure to him, 
not a task. His constant love of occupation — ^for, in the 
words of his tutor, "to do something was with* him a ne- 
cessity" — his perseverance and application were only 
equaled by his facility of comprehension. 

This eager desire for knowledge did not, however, less- 
en his enjoyment of the active sports and amusements 
which generally have, and ought to have, so much attrac- 
tion for boys. Indeed, he seems to have thrown himself 
into his bodily exercises with the same zeal with which 
he devoted himself to his studies, and to have entered 
into the games of boyhood with all the glee and zest of 
an ardent and energetic spirit In these games with his 
brother and his young companions, his was the direct- 
ing mind. Nor was he at times indisposed to resort to 
force, if his wishes were not at once complied with.* 

* Memorandum by Mr. Florschiitz. 
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At thi^ time, however, his tutor says of him that "he 
was rather delicate than robust, though already remarka* 
ble for his powers of perseverance and endurance." 

The ELing of the Belgians, writing to the Queen in 
1864, confirms, for the most part, the account of the 
young Prince thus given by Mr. Florschiitz : 

" I have seen him," he says, " in 1822, '23, '24, '26, '27, 
and '29, chiefly at Coburg, but since 1827 also at Gotha. 
He looked delicate in his youngest days. Arthur puts 
me most in mind of his looks in those days. He was al- 
ways an intelligent child, and held a certain sway over 
his elder brother, who rather kindly submitted to it." 

There does not appear to have been much to record 
during the boyhood of the princes ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate circumstances of the year 1824, 
which resulted in the separation of their parents, to which 
reference has already been made, their lives flowed on in 
a singularly even and unvarying, but, at the same time, 
very happy course. Indeed, the Prince, in after years, 
frequently alluded to his happy childhood, and often told 
the Queen that he considered it the happiest period of his 
whole life.* 

The mode of life adopted at this time for the young 
princes will be found amply detailed in the memorandum 
of their tutor, Herr Florschiitz. But, before proceeding 
farther to notice this subject, it may be interesting td read 
a few extracts from a journal kept by the young Prince 
himself, as well as some of his letters to his fether, writ- 
ten before he was six years old. 

It is matter for regret that the habit of keeping a jour- 
♦ Memorandum by the Qaeen. 
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nal, thus early oommenoed, was not continued through 
life, for in after years such a journal tould not have failed 
to have been of immense interest. In these early days 
the journal dictated by the Prince contains, perhaps, noth- 
ing that any child of that age might not have written, 
though one can not help being pleased with the artless 
simplicity of his remarks, as well as with the evident 
truth that marks the expression of the child's feelings; 
and, though there may not be any thing in his letters to 
distinguish them from those written by other boys of the 
same age, the more exalted the position, the more distin-. 
guished the career of any man has been in after years^ 
the more we like to know him as a boy, thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing as we have ourselves done. . 

The extracts from the j.ournal which are here given are 
dated from January to April, 1825, when the Prince was 
not yet six years old. In that year the duke was much 
away from home, and during his absence the young 
princes spent most of the summer quietiy at the Bose- 
nau, varied only by a short stay occasionally with their 
grandmother at Ketschendorf, and by a visit to their 
other grandmother at Gotha. 

The journal is as follows: 

^*^2Ut Jcoivary. 

"When I got up this morning I was very happy: I 
washed myself, and then was dressed ; after which I 
played for a little while, then the milk was brought, and 
afterward dear papa came to fetch us to breakfast After 
breakfast dear papa showed us the English horses. The 
little white one can trot very fast, but the chestnut one 
is rather clumsy." (There was an English breeder there.) 
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'' After we had seen the horses we did our lessons, and 
then put on our bodls and went to the Hopgarden. On 
our way home we met the little Ledermanns. Then we 
went home to dinner. 

"After dinner we drove to the Eosenau. Here dear 
papa was shooting, and we went a little way with the 
shooting-party. 

" Waldmann was always wanting to run and chase the 
partridges, but we would not let him. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he ran away with the string, and we were forced to 
run fast after him to catch him again. We drove home, 
played, and then went down stairs to dinner, but that 
had long been over. We then visited our cousins, came 
up stairs again and dined, and then wrote our journals. 

" Now 1 am sleepy, I will pray and go to bed." 

*'2SdJanuary, 

" When I awoke this morning I was ill. My cough 
was worse. I was so frightened that I cried. Half the 
day I remained in bed, and only got up at three o'clock 
in the afternoon. I did a little drawing, then I built a 
castle and arranged my arms ; after that I did my lessons, 
and made a little picture and painted it Then I played 
with Noah's Ark, then we dined, and I went to bed and 
prayed." 

*^ 26th January, 

". . . . We recited, and I cried because I could not 

say my repetition, for I had not paid attention I 

was not allowed to play after dinner because I had cried 
while repeating. Then Parth^nai came, and we talked 
French with him. The little boy Mensel came and 
brought us some black chalk, with which we drew beau- 
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tiful pictures. Then we looked over the Picture Acade-^. 
my."* 

" 2^th Jcmnkxry, 

"... . Papa took us to breakfast, and there I got a 
beautiful crown piece. After breakfiast we continued our 

lessons Then we went down to dear papa, and I 

took my needles and rings down with me. . . ." 

'' 11th February, U2^. 

" . ^ . . I was to recite something, but did not wish to 
do so: that was not right — naughty 1 . . ." 

"20<A February. 

**.... During our walk I told the Eath (the tutor) a 
story. When I came home I played with my compan- 
ions. But I had left all my lesson-books lying about in 
the room, and I had to put them away : then I cried, but 
afterward I played again. ..." 

*^2%thF(hrvary. 

". . . . I cried at my lesson to-day because I could not 
find a verb ; and the Eath pinched me, to show me what 
a verb was. And I cried about it. ..." 

''2Qth March, 

" .... I wrote a letter at home. But, because I had 
made so many mistakes in it, the Bath tore it up and 
threw it into the fire. I cried about it. . . ." 

^' 21th March. 

"... I finished writing my letter. Then I played. . ." 

''4.th April. 

"... After dinner we went with dear papa to Ket- 
schendorf Then I drank beer, and ate bread and but- 
ter and cheese. ..." 

* Name of a German book. 

c 
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*'Sth April. 

"... After dinner we went to Ketschendorf, and fjx)in 
Ketschendorf we went to Seidmannsdorf. On the road 
I cried. From Seidmannsdorf we went home by the 
Eckartsberg. . . . Then we had a. French lesson." 

"dth April. 

"... I. got up well and happy ; afterward I had a 
fight with my brother. . . . Afl»r dinner we went to the 
play. It was Wallenstein's * Lager,' and they carried 
out a monk." 

''lOthApriL 

" . . .1 had another fight with my brother : that was 
-not right." 



"1826. 

" Dear Papa," he writea about the same time to his 
father wliile staying with his grandmother at Ketschen- 
dorf, "we have now been a week at Ketschendorf, and 
are quite well. I hope you have arrived safe at Berlin^ 
but come back to .us soon. I long for your return. . It 
is very fine here. We ofl»n stay out till near 10 o'clock, 
as it is much finer in the evening than in the day. We 
were at the Bosenau a few days ago, but unluckily the 
weather was nqt fina The wind was very high. We 
are going there again to-day with dear grandmamma 
Pikas" (a dog) "is with us at Ketschendorf, but he often 
runs away from us. Think of me with love. 

"Your Albert." 

. "1826. 

" Deab Papa, — The day before yesterday we went to 
see the Hof-marshal, and yesterday the colonel. Our 
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finches have such a fine house to live in I Think of me 
yeij often, and bring me a doll that nods its head. 

" Your little Albert." 

A visit to their maternal grandmother at Gotha seems 
now to have become an annual custom, and was the 
source of much happiness to her, fondly attached as she 
twas to her grandchildren. She also came herself occa- 
sionally to Coburg, and in June, 1824, writes during one 
of these visits : 

^The dear children are, thank God I perfectly well, 
land as happy and merry as one could wish. They de- 
light so much in driving and walking about, that, if one 
were to ask them, they would say they never wished to 
go home." 

And in July, 1825, when the young princes were 
again staying with her : 

" I can give you," she says, " the very best account of 
our dear children. Nothing has ailed them, and I think 
that dear little Albert is grown decidedly fatter since he 
came. They lead a very simple and regular life, and are 
out in the open air as much as possible. They are so 
good and gentle, and give me great pleasure. I shall 
hope to restore them to you on your return in perfect 
health. ... The dear children wrote to you by the last 
post. The 'Eath' really does all he can for them^ and 
you have a real treasure in him. 

"I took the children to Eeinhardsbrunn, where we 
spent a very happy day, and yesterday I went with them 
to Schnepfenthal, where they were p^ectly happy. 
The director, Saltzmahn, was delighted at my bringing 
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them, and invited them to come again. We should 
make many more such excursions if the weather was not 
so unsettled." 

In the spring of 1826 we find the children spending 
two months at Gotha xmder the charge of the good 
duchess, and, while staying there, th^rince wrote con- 
stantly to his father. It might seem too trivial to give 
all his letters here, and the two following may be taken' 
as fair samples of the rest : 

"1826. 

" Dear good Papa, — ^I am very well. I hope you 
are well. Thank you for your letter* We sometimes 
make expeditions from here. Last Sunday we went to 
Schnepfenthal, and dined with the school-boys. Three 
days afterward we went to Reinhardsbrunn, and walked 
in the Ungeheurer Grund, where we saw many big 
rocks, and on the biggest rock there was a falcon^s nest^ 
I long for the minerals you are going to bring ua 
There was a fair yesterday, and gratidmamma gave me 
some money, and I bought myself some pretty thin^— a 
Turkish crescent, a whip, an eagle, and a cro^-bow. 
Think with love of your little AiiBert.^' 

" 1826. 

" Deab Papa, — I thank you for your letter. We were 
very merry yesterday. A great many children played 
with us. I wish you could have seen us. Think with 
love of your little Albkbt," 

The last of the letters quoted above refers to a practice 
which was commenced in the winter of 1825, and was 
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continued without interruption for the next eight years, 
of having, every Sunday during the winter months, 
twelve or thirteen boys of their own age to play with 
them. In subsequent letters from the Prince, frequent 
allusion will be found to their young associates, and to 
the games in which they joined with them. From two 
till six they were allowed to play as they liked. From 
six till seven each boy had to recite something ; in later 
years, discussions upon a given subject in some foreign 
language being substituted for these recitationa* 
* Memorandttm by the jreigning Dake of Coburg. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

1826-1828. 

Goths added to the FosBeaiioiu of the Duke of Cobarg. — Difficulties 
of the Settlement.— Letters from the Dowaeer DnchesB of Cobnrg. — 
School F£te at the Boflenao.— YisitB to Gotba.->LetterB from the Dow- 
ager Dacheas of Grotha. — ^BecollectioDS of Count Arthur Mensdoifl^ 

In 1826, after consideiable difficulty and discussion, 
the arrangement was completed by which the duchy of 
Gotha was given to the Duke of C!oburg. 

We need not enter here into the difficulties which at- 
tended the n^otiations farther than they will be found no* 
ticed in some of the letters that follow from the Dowager 
Duchess of Ooburg. Suffice it to say that, by the death, 
in 1825, without issue male, of Frederick, duke of Saxe- 
Gotha-Altenburg, the direct succession of the Gotha- Al- 
tenburg branch of the Ernestine line came to an end, and 
the inheritance passed to other branches of the same line. 
After much delay, owing chiefly to the exorbitant pre- 
tensions of the Duke of Meiningen, it was finally settled 
that, in consideration of the acquisition of the duchy of 
Gotha, the Duke of Coburg should cede that of Saalfeld 
to the Duke of Meiningen, Hildburghausen being also 
added to the inheritance of the latter duke ; the Duke of 
Hildburghausen receiving in exchange the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg, and assuming that title. 

"Ernest is very busy just now," writes the Dowager 
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Duchess of Coburg from Ketsohendorf, on the 80th of 
May, 1826, " as the Saxon Commissioners are here to set- 
tle about the inheritance. It willbe a difficult task, as 

the Duke of Meiningen and old K are veiy obstinate. 

General M is a good and sensible man, who would 

like to make all straight, and fears he will have to return 
to Dresden without any thing having been settled. .... 
He went first to Eildburghausen, taking with him the 
ultimatum of the old Duke of Meiningen, who is the se- 
nior of the Ernestine line The ultimatum was to 

the effect that the duke would enter into no arrangement 
except : 

" 1. That he should retain all his possessions, besides 
acquiring Hildburghausen, Coburg, and Saalfeld ; that he 
should be the only Duke of Coburg, founding a new 
duchy of Coburg. 

"2. Ernest to have Gotha (Hildburghausen, Alten- 
burg), and to give up. the name which your great-uncle 

and your brothers made so celebrated 1 S is gone to 

Meiningen with the answer that Ernest will neither give 
up Coburg nor the name of bis family." 

To the Dowager Duchess of Gotha the termination of 
the Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg line, and the separation of 
those duchies, was an event inexpressibly painful ; and 
she gives vent to her feelings in the following touching 
letter to the duke, which, as it relates exclusively to this 
subject, we insert here, though somewhat anticipating the 
date at which it was written. Second wife and widow 
of Duke Augustus, the predecessor of the duke just de- 
ceased, it will be remembered that she was step-mother 
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to Louise, duchess of Coburg, the mother of our princes ; 
and the devoted love she bore to her step-graodchildren, 
to which all her letters quoted in this memoir bear wit- 
ness, was of a piece with the affectionate and maternal in- 
terest this excellent and most amiable woman now ex- 
presses in the welfiire and happiness of those who had 
been her husband's subjects. 

" I need not tell you," she writes to the Duke of Co- 
burg fjx)mKumpenheim,* on the 5th of September, 1826, 
" I need not tell you that I thanked God when I heard 
that the duchy of Gotha had become yours. It was a 
great comfort to me, for there is no one in whom I have 
more confidence than in yourself, my dear duke.t ^^^ 
you must also feel and know that this event opens afresh 
many wounds.. The division of the beloved land, to 
which it was my happiness to be a mother, naturally 
grieves me. Yet, my dear duke, I love you, your pre- 
cious children, and the dear country too well not to keep 
my heart open to my beloved people of Gotha; and 
whenever it may be in my power to help these faithful 

* Note bt the Queen. — Rnmpenheim bdoDged to the Landgraf of 
Hesse, father to the Dachess of Cambridge, and nncle to the Dnke and 
Duchess of Gotha, who was daughter of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. It 
now belongs to the Dachess of Cambridge, her three brothers and two 
sisters. 

t Mr. Perthes, on this occasion, wrote as follows to a friend : " My 
monarchical principles have gained many new adherents, for aU suddenly 
fall down before the new prince. Certainly he is, like Saul, head and 
shoulders taller than the rest of the people, full of princely dignity, very 
judicioas, and consequently very popular. He knows and is interested 
about every subject ; in short, the whole world is bewitched with him, and 
men of all parties have suddenly become ducalizecL" — Memoirs of Freder- 
ick Perth^t hy his son. Professor Perthes, of Bonn, 
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subjects by word or deed, or by intercession for them 
with their kind sovereign, I will do so as long as God 
shall spare me. 

" I am convinced that you, my dear friend, will do all 
in your power to make your new subjects happy. Their 
prosperity is now intrusted to you. I shall hope for the 
pleasure of seeing you and the dear children often at 
Gotha. Surely, when you come for the first time, you 
intend to bring these darlings with you, to gratify us all." 

In fact, the hope of now seeing more of her beloved 
grandchildren was almost her only consolation under the 
pain caused by this change. 

It was not, however, till the month of November that 
the change was completed by the ratification of the family 
co^vention giving Gotha to the Duke of Coburg ; and it 
was toward the end of the year that the duke, accompa* 
nied by the young princes, made his formal entry into 
Gotha on taking possession of his new inheritance. 

In the mean time the princes continued to reside as 
usual, under the care of their tutor,, at Coburg and the 
Eosenau, and in the summer of this year we find them 
attending a £Ste of school children at the latter place, and 
taking a principal part in the proceedings of the day. 
The Dowager Duchess of Coburg, writing from Kets- 
chendorf to the Duchess of Kent on the 4th of July, thus 
describes what took place : 

" I think I told you that the annual school feast had 
been held on Ernest's birthday, and, to return this com- 
pliment, your brother gave a treat to all the school chil- 
dren last Sunday. (He had waited for Leoppld.) We 

C2 
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dined on the meadow, and watched from a stand over^ 
looking the whole place the arrival of the little ones in 
their gay attire. They were to be treated, at four long 
tables, to cake and wine, and later in the evening to sau- 
sages. 1300 children were thus assembled, and they 
must have had lectures on good manners in their schools, 
for they behaved exceedingly well, not indulging in 
screaming or excessive merriment It was a most pleas- 
ant sight, that of these happy young people playing on 
the large meadow, and jumping about like grasshoppers. 
Ernest and Albert went in full armor to meet a proces- 
sion of knights and hunters, the whole Freischutz, Samiel 
included, and led them on to the platform to Leopold. 
Ernest stammered forth a short address (for his comrades 
confused him), in which he thanked his kind uncle for 
having come across the sea to spend the feast with them, 
and begged his favor for Albert, his comrades, and him- 
self." 

Shortly after this the Dowager Duchess of Gotha paid 
a visit to Baden. Passing Meiningen on her way there, 
the children were sent to that place to see her, and she 
thus notices their visit in a letter written from Baden on 
the 16th of July, 1826: 

'^ How can I thank you sufficiently for having sent the 
dear children to me to Meiningen? It was the most wel- 
come present for my birthday, the day after. I found them 
both much improved and grown, looking so healthy; 
and Albert more handsome than ever. Dear Ernest so 
good and kind. 

f<I hope the dear children arrived safely at home the 
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next day, and have given you many kind messages from 
me. I kiss them a thousand times. They have been so 
charming and good. 

'^Please have the kindness and goodness to write to 
me as often as possible, and if business prevents your do- 
ing so, pray let Florschiitz do it, for it would be too pain- 
ful to me to be left, while so fiu: away, without constant 
news from yourself and the dear children." 

The next letter is from the Dowager Duchess of Co- 
burg to the Duchess of Kent : 

*M7M^ii^tw(,1826. 

"I see by the English newspapers that *his Majesty* 
and H. E. H. the Duchess of Kent went on Virginia Wa- 
ter.' The little monkeyf must have pleased and amused 
him. She is such a pretty, clever child. The bigger 
monkey:}: was always much in favor. 

" Alberinchen looks rather pale this summer. He is 
delicate : the heat tries him, and he grows fast In jump- 
ing and running about he is as little backward as his 
brother." 

We have already read, in a former letter from the 
Dowager Duchess of Gotha, her strong and touching ex- 
pression of affectionate solicitude for the continued hap- 
piness and prosperity of a people who were very dear to 
her as the subjects of her late husband ; and in the two 
following letters, expressive of the love she bore to 
her grandchildren, the feelings naturally excited by the 

* George rv. t Princess Victoria. 

t Princess Feodore, now Princess Hohenlohe. 
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chaDges that had occurred at Gotha stiU show them- 
selves. 

"May God spare you and the dearly beloved chU- 
dren," she writes on the 80th of October, 1826, " for 
many years to come, and grant you every possible hap* 
piness. It is natural that I should be much moved ; but 
it will, nevertheless, be a great comfort to see you, and, I 
hope also, the dear children. I am sure they will never 
find a more faithful or true &iend than myself, and of 
this I trust you are convinced." 

And again, on the 26th of November of the same 
year: 

"How thankful I am that you and the dear children 
are coming. I will think of this as the only alleviation 
to my sorrow. .... Is it not too long a day's journey 
from Coburg to Ichtershausen for the dear children ; and 
in this horrible weather? Would it not be perhaps bet- 
ter to make this stage in two days? Excuse this advice, 
but I am afraid the children might arrive unwell," 

Soon after this letter was written the expected visit 
was paid. The duke, accompanied by his children, made 
his formal entry into Gotha on taking possession of his 
new inheritance. He remained there, however, but a 
short time, and returned to Coburg by the beginning of 
the new year. The weather was bitterly cold, and the 
duchess trembled lest the children should suffer on their 
journey home. 

" Thank God I" she writes on the 4th of January, 1827, 
" that you and the dear children, whom I tenderly em- 
brace, have arrived safely at home, in spite of this terri- 
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ble weather. I am glad the latter did not stop at Mein- 
ingen. The cold rooms might have done them harm." 

The accession of their father to the dukedom of Gotha 
made a necessary change in the usual round of the young 
princes' Uvea Up to this time they had resided con- 
stantly at Coburg or in its immediate vicinity, spending 
the spring and summer months at the Eosenau, those of 
autumn and winter in the city. After 1826, Gotha, and 
Eeinhardsbrunn in its immediate neighborhood, were 
added to their regular places of abode at certain seasons 
of the year. 

It will easily be imagined, from the tone of the letters 
from her, which have been already quoted, how much 
pleasure this gave to the good duchess their grandmoth- 
er — ^how she rejoiced at the arrival of the season which 
brought them to Gotha, and how fondly she wrote to 
them, and of them, during their absence at Coburg. Her 
grandchildren returned her love with equal affection, of 
which our Prince gives an affecting proof in a beautiful 
letter, written many years later, to announce his intended 
marriage.* The duchess writes on the 7th of April, 1827, 
"Yesterday I received charming letters from the dear 
children, whom I thank a thousand times. God grant 
that they may continue well, and may escape the scarlet 
fever and measles." 

It does not appear that, as a child. Prince Albert ever 
had either of these disorders. He had the measles very 
many years later in England. But it will be seen in Mr. 
Florschiitz's memorandum that, though he was kept in 

* Chap. X., page 197. 
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bed for eight days when his brother had the scarlet fever 
in 1829, he showed no symptoms of the disorder, and the 
only reason for this confinement appears to have been 
the excessive caution of the doctor, who seems to have 
assumed that if one brother had the fever the other must 
of necessity have it also.* 

The Prince's birthday was never passed over by his 
grandmother without a kind letter, and in August, 1827, 
she writes firom Baden : " Kiss your dear children for me, 
and congratulate dear Albert on his birthday. May God 
preserve the beloved child to us. I have asked Flor- 
schiitz to give my present on that day. It is for both 
boys ; may it give them pleasure. I wish with all my 
heart that you may spend the day happily together, and 
think sometimes also of ma" 

In December, 1827, we again find the children on a 
visit to their grandmother at Gotha, for she writes to the 
duke on the 22d: ^'I hasten to give you news of the 
children, who are enjoying excellent health. Since you 
left us they break&st with me, which seems to give them 
great pleasure. I hope it was not contrary to your 
wishes that I allowed them to go to the opera last night, 
as a very good piece was given. The dear children wish 
to be respectfully remembered to their beloved fiither, 
and hope, with me, soon to have the pleasure of seeing 
him again." 

* Notwithstanding what Mr. Florschutz says, who is the authority for 
the statement in the text, the Qaeen says Prince Albert certainly had the 
scarlet fever at this time. '* At least," her Majesty adds, " he himself 
always maintained this, and therefore visited his children regularly when 
they had it in 1855." 
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The young princes remained under their grandmoth- 
er's care at Gotha till the end of January, 1828, and she 
writes, on their departure on the 80th of that month, " I 
will not let the dear children go without a line to recall 
me to your remembrance, my dear duke. God grant 
that the darlings may arrive safely at home. They leave 
this perfectly well and happy. Since the 24th they have 
been my daily guests in the morning and afternoon. I 
can not say enough in praise of their good behavior, and 
I shall feel the separation from them very much. To 
their great delight, I have gratified their ardent wish to 
have another goat, which has been sent today. I entreat 
that they may be allowed to keep them all three. They 
have already arranged every thing for two carriages. 
Albert wishes to drive the little goat. Happy children I 
how much are they to be envied for the power of being 
pleased with so little I I allowed them to go to the 
theatre several times, as they were so delighted with it^ 
and they had borne the confinement to their rooms so 
patiently. Do not let them take much medicine, nor 
hear much about their health ; it only makes them nerv 
ous. A well-regulated diet and mode of life is much bet- 
ter than medicine, and as much air as possible." 

" On our dear Ernest's birthday," the duchess again 
writes, June 26, 1828, "I have also thought much of you, 
my dear duke. May God grant you much happiness 
through the good child who, together with his brother, 
is our comfort and hope." 

Count Mensdorff, married, as has been mentioned, to 
the duke's eldest sister, and holding high rank in the 
Austrian service, was at this time G^ovemor of Mayence ; 
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and in 1828 the young princes paid a visit there, to his 
sons their cousins. 

Prince Albert^ then in his ninth year, gives his father 
the following account of the visit: 

**Mayence, 1828. 

" Dear Papa, — ^I can not thank you half enough for 
letting us have the pleasure of coming to Mayence to see 
our cousins. 

" Mayence was hardly in sight when our uncle and 
cousins met us on horseback. We were very much as- 
tonished when we saw the Bhine in the valley, with its 
bridge of boats; but the water of the Maine and the 
Bhine is so different that you can not mistake them. 

The Maiue has red and the Bhine green water. 

Yesterday we drove to Wiesbaden, and from Wiesbaden 
rode on donkeys to the Platte,* which is two hours from 
Wiesbaden. The day before we were at Biberich. . . . 
Keep your love for your Albebt." 

The intimacy thus early begun between the cousins 
seems to have been kept up with undiminished affection 
throughout life; and Count Arthur Mensdorff, in 1868, 
gives the Queen the following account of his recollec- 
tions of those early days. It was written, as will be 
seen, in answer to a wish expressed by^ the Queen, 
through the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg; and in addition to 
the interest attaching to what he tell us of the Prince's 
boyhood, and of the traits of character that already dis* 
tinguished him, it affords pleasing evidence of his own 

* A shooting lodge on the hill above Wiesbaden belonging to the Bnke 
of Nassaa. 
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affection for his cousin — of manly sorrow for his loss, and 
sympathy with the Queen's still greater affliction. 

Count Abthub Mensdobff to the Queen. 

« Castle EitOdy March 16, 1863. 

"I was deeply touched by the receipt of your gracious 
present: the photographs, which are a real treasure to 
me, and the splendid book on the dear, great Albert. 

^*The small prints representing you in your widow's 
dress have moved me deeply, and remind me sadly of the 
last happy days I spent with you in England in 1848, 
when Albert, my dear aunt, and the whole group of 
blooming children were gathered round you. I hardly 
dare call them children now, for some of them are mar- 
ried princes and princesses, who scarcely remember their 
old cousin in the mountains of Styria. 

" How terribly has all this changed ! How many no- 
ble and beloved beings has it pleased the Almighty to 
call into his kingdom, leaving us behind — alone. and de- 
serted 1 But what a dreadful heavy trial God has sent 
you^ Tdj broken-hearted cousin I And yet it is through 
His mercy and loving kindness that you have found 
strength to support the burden of this joyless life with 
such beautiful, such exemplary resignation I 

"Alexandrine* has written to me that you wish me to 
write down all I can recollect of the early years of our 
beloved departed one. I will try and do so. 

"Albert, as a child, was of a mild, benevolent disposi- 
tion. It was only what he thought unjust or dishonest 
that could make" him angry. Thus I recollect one day 

* Duchess of Coburg. 
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when we children, Albert, Ernest, Ferdinand, Augustas, 
Alexander, myself, and a few other boys (if I am not mis^ 
taken, Paul Wangenheim was one) were playing at the 
Bosenau, and some of us were to storm the old rained 
tower on the side of the castle, which the others were to 
defend. One of us suggested that there was a place at 
the back by whieh we could get in without being seen, 
and thus capture it without difiEiculty. Albert declared 
that this 'would be most unbecoming in a Saxon knight, 
who should always attack the enemy in front,' and so we 
fought for the tower so honestly and vigorously that Al- 
bert, by mistake, for I was on his side, gave me a blow 
upon the nose, of which I still bear the mark. I need not 
say how sorry he was for the wound he had given me. 

"Albert never was noisy or wild. He was always 
very fond of Natural History and more serious studies, 
and many a happy hour we spent in the Ehrenburg,* in 
a small room under the roof, arranging and dusting the 
collections our cousins had themselves made and kept 
thera ' He urged me to begin making a similar collection 
myself, so that we might join, and form together a good 
cabinet. 

"This was the commencement of the collections at Co- 
burg in which Albert always took so much interest 

" Albert thoroughly understood the naivete of the Co- 
burg national character, and he had the art of turning 
people's peculiarities into a source of fun. He had a na^ 
ural talent for imitation, and a great sense of the ludi- 
crous, either in persons or things ; but he was never se- 
vere or ill-natured, the general kindness of his disposition 

* The palace at Cobnrg. 
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preventing him from pushing a joke, however he might 
enjoy it, so as to hurt any one's feelings. Every man has, 
more or less, a ridiculous side, and to quiz this, in a friend- 
ly and good-humored manner, is, after all, the pleasantest 
description of humor. Albert possessed this rare gift in 
an eminent degree. 

"From his earliest infancy he was distinguished for 
perfect moral purity, both in word and in deed, and to 
this he owed the sweetness of disposition so much ad- 
mired by every one. 

- "Even as a child he was very fond of chess, and he, 
Ernest, Alexander, and myself often played the great 
four game. This led often to jokes, but sometimes to 
ridiculous quarrels, which, however, owing to his good- 
ness of heart, always ended good-humoredly. 

"While stfll very young, his heart was feelingly alive 
to the suflferings of the poor. I saw him one day give a 
beggar something by stealth, when he told me not to 
spesk of it; *for when you give to the poor,' he said, 
'you must see that nobody knows of it' 

*^ He was always fond of shooting and fishing, as far 
as his natural kind feeling would permit, for a wounded 
animal always excited his warmest compassion. 

" One day, out shooting at Coburg, I was hit by a 
chance shot, and he was the person who showed the 
greatest concern and evinced the truest anxiety about 
my accident. 

"In order to refresh my memory I have looked over 
the letters which our mutual grandmother wrote to me 
when I was a child, and which I still preserve with other 
relic& In one dated March 1st, 1831, she says : ' Last 
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night yoor cousins and some playfellows, Paul Wangen- 
heim, the eldest Gilsa, the little Birner, and Emil Piani, 
acted proverbs in my room, extemporizing the dialogue 
for the most part Albert as a quack, with a pigtail and 
paunch, was too ridiculous. Ernest, as a lady, looked 
quite like your mother when she was a girl : he distrib- 
uted the playbills. Piani represented a drunken promp- 
ter. In short, there was a good deal of fun and laughter.' 
" In later years we saw much less of each other. In 
1889, when I was serving in the Austrian Lancers, we 
met at Toplitz, and from thence drove togeth^ to Carls- 
bad, to see Unde Ernest E6s* was in the carriage. 
Daring our journey Albert .confided to me, under the 
seal of the strictest confidence, that he was going to En* 
gland to make your acquaintance, and that if you liked 
each other you were to be engaged. He spoke very 
seriously about the difficulties of the position he would 
have to occupy in England, but hoped that dear Uncle 
Leopold would assist him with his advice. We were at 
that moment approaching the station where we were to 
change horses. He asked me the name of the place, which 
I told him was Buchau, a little village known all round 
as a sort of Krahwinkelj &mous for all sorts of ludicrous 
stories about the inhabitants. We drove into the place, 
the postillion blowing his horn and cracking his whip. 
Albert, seeing a large crowd assembled round the post- 
house, said to me, ' Quick ; stoop down in the carriage, 
and we will make E6s look out of the window, and all 
the people will wonder at the funny prince.' We did so, 

* A beautiful and favorite black greyhound that the Prince brought 
with him to England. 
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and the people had to satisfy their curiosity with Eds. 
The horses were soon changed, and we drove off, laugh- 
ing heartily at our little joke. 

" Some time ago I collected all the letters I have of 
dearest Albert's, and in one of them I found a passage 
most characteristic of his noble way of thinking, as shown 
and maintained by him from his earliest childhood. 

'* * The poor soldiers,' he says, * always do their duty in 
the most brillutnt manner; but as soon as matters come 
again into the hands of politicians and diplomats, every 
thing is again spoiled and confused. Oxenstiem's sajdng 
to his son may still be quoted : " My son, when you look 
at things more closely, you will be surprised to find with 
how little wisdom the world is governed" I should like 
to add, * and with how little morality.' " 

" How much these words contain 1 We again see the 
Saxon knight, who, as a child, declared that you must 
attack your enemy in front, who hates every crooked 
path ; and, on the other hand, the noble heart which feels 
deeply the misfortune of a govenunent not guided by 
reason and morality. 

^ I am sorry to say that these are aU my recollections 
of old times. The chwges we have had, the wars and 
revolutions, may halve obliterated many dear recollec- 
tions. 

f*The noise of the festivities around you will have 
been most painful to you, causing many a wound to 
bleed afresh. 

" May the Almighty bless this young pair, and may 
Albert's spirit descend upon his son. 

"AbTHUB M£NSIK>BFF." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1828-1831. 

Iiife at the Rosenan, etc. — Jonnialfl and Letters of Prince Albert-* 
Death of the Dowager Duchess of Coborg. , 

The years 1829 and 1830 seem to have been passed 
by the princes in the quiet routine of their studies and 
other occupations, their residence at Coburg and the 
Bosenau being only interrupted by the visits, now grown 
periodical, to Gotha. 

The duke, their father, had been absent for some tiine 
in the winter of 1828-29, and on the 16th of January of 
the latter year we find Prince Albert, now in the tenth 
year of his age, writing, by direction of his grandmother 
(probably from Ketschendorf, where she resided), to say 
how sorry they were at his staying away so long, and 
to express their joy to hear he was soon coming back. 
Again, on the 28th of the same month, he gives his 
fitther an account of the manner in which he and his 
brother, with their young companions, the sons of the 
principal people of Coburg, who came constantly on Sun- 
days and other holidays to play with them, according to 
the practice established, as already noticed, in 1825, had 
been amusing themselves. 

They dragged some hand-dedges up to the Festung 
(the old fortress above Coburg), and " there," he writes, 
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^'we and some other boys got into our sledges, and went 
the whole way down to the gate of the schloss." 

In March, 1829, we find the young princes, with their 
tutor, going out to dine with their grandmother at Ket- 
schendorf. The following letter in which this is men- 
tioned is also interesting from the insight which it gives 
into the sound and liberal views of the duchess. What 
a salutary influence must she not have exercised over 
the young and candid mind of our Prince, and how much 
may she not have contributed, by her precepts and her 
example, to the development of those truly liberal and 
constitutional principles by which he was always distin- 
guished? 

This letter is written to the Duchess of Kent, evidently 
in answer to one in which the duchess must have men- 
tioned the introduction, by the government of the Duke 
of Wellington, of a Bill for the Emancipation of the Bo* 
man Catholics. 

"In spite of your great prudence, my dear," the duch- 
ess writes on the 28d of March, " I must speak of politics 
— ^namdy, that which now interests me— the Emancipa- 
tion I I say, ^ God save the King ;' and again, ' God bless 
the Duke of Wellington 1' It is very right in the hero 
.of the Peninsula to stand up so manfully for what he 
commenced with so much judgment. How they will 
laugh at the Prussia general, whom they do not like as 
it is, at Berlin I Ernest begs to be remembered to you. 
He is very busy planting. The cold March of this spring 
is more favorable to it than usual. 

"I must leave, oflf now, ag my company is just arriving 
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for dinner, namely, the young gentlemen and Mr. Flor^ 
schiitz. They are dear boys — eo dever and merry. Er- 
nest is beginning to grow handsome. He has very fine 
brown eyes, white teeth, and a Mr and rosy complexion. 
He will have his Other's fine, tall figure, j&ibert is 
very good-looking, very dever, but is not so strong as 
his brother." 

In July of this year the brothers were again on a visit 
to their other grandmother at Gotha: ''Let me give 
you," the duchess writes to the duke, on the 81st of 
July, "the assurance that our dear children are very well 
and happy. I see them every day, and often more than 
once. Yesterday afternoon they dined vrith me, and rode 
out afterward They have just break&sted with me, and 
to-morrow they intend making a little excursion to Glei- 
chen." 

In a journal kept by the Prince in 1830, when he was 
not yet eleven years old, he gives an account, which is 
not without interest, of the manner in which he and his 
brother were in the habit of amusing themselves with 
their young companions; he also describes the great 
Protestant festival^ in celebration of the Confession of 
Augsburg, which was held at Coburg in June of that 
year. 

The princes were very fond of assuming the characters 
of the most distinguished worthies of old timei^ and of 
making the most remarkable incidents in by-gone Ger- 
man history the subject of their games. On the occasion 
mentioned in the following extracts from Prince Albert's 
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journal, it is not without interest to observe that when 
the boy selected to play the emperor was missing, he was 
to be replaced by another boy chosen by lot from among 
those who were to represent the different dukes. The 
lot fell worthily on the Prince himself. 

But the journal is chiefly interesting from one short 
entry in it, strongly indicative of that trait in the Prince's 
character which was, perhaps, the most remarkable, as iSe- 
ing, certainly, the most rare in those born to such high 
rank — his thoughtful consideration, namely, for others. 
When lamenting the disappointment to himself and his 
companions of the pleasure which they had promised 
themselves, and which a wet day had put a stop to, his 
thoughts seem to turn quite naturally to the still wider 
disappointment occasioned to the children of the whole 
town, whose festival was spoiled by the bad weather. 

The extracts here given embrace a period extending 
from January to the end of August, 1830 : 

" Vlth Jcmvary, 

" Sunday. When I woke this morning, the first thing 
I thought of was the afternoon when we expected our 
playfellows. The tallest and one of the cleverest, Emil 
Gilsa, was to be our emperor. Ernest was to be Duke 
of Saxony, and was to have two Counts Eottenhahn, the 
elder M. von Schauroth, a Preger and a Borner, and one 
of our rooms was to be his duchy. 

" Paul von Wangenheiih was to be Duke of Bavaria, 
and his followers were to be the younger M. von Schau- 
roth, a Piani and a Miiller, and he also had a room ; and 
I was to be Duke of Burgundy, and Herman, Achill, Vic- 
tor and Edward von Gilsa, were to belong to me, and 

D 
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another of our rooms was to be my duchy. We dined 
with dear grandmamma. After dinner we returned 
home, and our playfellows had already arrived ; but we 
heard with great horror that Achill and Emil yon Gilsa 
(our chosen emperor) were ill, and that the two Mess, yon 
Schauroth were gone out sledging and would come later. 
We therefore decided on choosing an emperor from 
among the dukes, and lots were to decide who it was 
to be. Fortune fayored me, and I was emperor. We 
played very happily till half past eight o'clock. 

''Sih April. 

" Thursday. This morning at eight o'clock we went to 
the church in the town, where they sang Graun's music. 
After church we went on foot to the Kalenberg. Here 
the stork had made us some presents. When we bad 
found all the eggs and cracknels, we dined with dear 
papa. . . . ." 

^'^th April 

^^ Friday. To-day we went to the town church again at 
eight o'clock, where they sang the third part of Graun's 

Passion music. After church papa showed us a 

large leaden bird-cage which he was going to giye us on 
our birthday. In the centre of the cage was an owl, and 
a fountain of water spirted from his beak up to the top 
of the cage." 

''iiih April. 

" After dinner I played with our companions. We 
played Wallenstein's Camp. Leopold was Wallenstein. 
After that we went down stairs, then we came up again, 
and our companions went away. Then we dined, and 
afterward went to the play, where Wallenstein was 
stabbed " 
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''2m April 

". . . . "We dined with papa at the Eosenau. Then 
we went home, where I sang with the Eath." 

" To-day was my brother Ernest's birthday. We spent 
this day, in spite of the rain, very happily together. 

"We drove into the town after dear papa had given 
Ernest many beautiful presents, and visited dear grand- 
mamma. The bad weather not only spoiled our happi- 
ness, but that of the children of the whole town too, as 
just on this day a school festival happened to fall. 

"We spent the afternoon at Ketschendorf with some 
of our companions. 

" In the evening we went to see a menagerie which 
consisted chiefly of serpents." 

CeMyraiicm of ike third Secular Festival of the Confession of 
Augsburg. This Festival was ceMyrated during tkree 
days. 

'*25«AJime. 

^^ Friday. This morning we drove into the town in or^ 
der to take part personally in the proceedings of this 
day, which is such an important one for Protestants. 
The ceremony commenced at nine o'clock. It consisted 
principally of a very fine and long procession, which I 
will now describe. 

"A band of music led the way; then came the stu- 
dents of the Gymnasium, with all their professors: they 
were followed by aU the boys from the school, with their 
teachers; then came all the clergy, who moved slowly 
forward, chanting as they went along ; next came the 
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two chamberlains with their long wands ; they were fol- 
lowed by dear papa and the whole court; and all the 
officials of the town brought the procession to a close. 

'^It was a most imposing sight. The procession 
wound round the market-place to the Churcb of St Mo- 
ritz, at the doors of which the clergy were stationed. 

"The General Superintendent Genzler addressed a 
few words to dear papa, in which he mentioned the 
Electors who used to celebrate this festival in these sa- 
cred walls. He concluded with a blessing. 

" All who stood round were moved to tears by this 
address. In the church the general superintendent also 
preached. No procession left the church. 

"We spent the afternoon at Ketschendorf, while. dear 
papa paid a visit to the King of Bavaria at Banz." 

" Saturday. This day was devoted particularly to the 
young people. 

"At nine o'clock we went to the school-house, and 
heard a discourse on the present festival by the Co-rector 
Gremier. Then we went to General Superintendent 
Genzler's garden, and afterward to the Gymnasium, 
where we heard another discourse on the festival by Di- 
rector Wendel. 

" In the afternoon all the school children, joined by 
several schools from the country and the students of the 
Gymnasium, accompanied by an immense concourse of 
people, went up to the fortress." 

^' 21th June. 

^^ Sunday. We breakfasted to-day in the Hof-garden, 
and experienced great heat. At ten o'clock we went to 
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church. This day was the third day of the festival. 
We dined with the company also in the Hof-garden. 
In the evening Ernest drove with papa to Ketschendorf. 
I could not go with them, as my nose bled. We did not 
remain much longer at Coburg, but returned immediate- 
ly to the Eosenau." 

^^ Friday. It rained so incessantly the whole morning 
that we thought there was going to. be another Del- 
uge. ..." 

" Sunday, This was a very pleasant and happy day 
for us. . . . The Bosenau was visited by town and coun- 
try peoplcj as if there had been a f(§te here. ... In the 
morning Paul (Wangenkeim) paid us a visit, and helped 
us to draw some of the scenes in our stories. In the aft- 
ernoon we had the pleasure of having seven of our play- 
fellows to dinner, with whom we then played very hap- 
pily till the evening." 

''2^thand2^thJufy. 

" Wednesday passed in the usual manner. On Thurs- 
day the bird-shooting began. We had our lessons in the 
morning as usual, and after dinner drove to Ketschen- 
dorf, from whence we were to go with dear grandmam- 
ma to the Green, where a party was to be given in honor 
of Aunt Julia. The heat was oppressive, and many peo- 
ple were there. . . ." 

^^2bth August, 

" Wednesday, Papa is going to Gotha to-morrow; 
therefore ray birthday, which is really to-morrow, is to be 
kept to-day. I was awoke by some beautiful music. At 
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9 o'clock papa gave me a qoantity of beaxitifal presents. 
. . . We dined in the afternoon ?rith some of our com- 
panions at the Bosenau. After dinner we played very 
happily with our playfellowa In the evening we were 
at a ball in the Castle at Coborg, and only got to bed at 
half past 10 o'clock." 

On the 24th of May of this year the young Princess 
Victoria had completed her eleventh year, and her grand* 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, sends the fol- 
lowing beautiful letter of congratulation to her daughter 
on that occasion : 

"AToy, 1830. 

"My blessings and good wishes for the day which 
gave you the sweet blossom of May 1 May God preserve 
and protect the valuable life of that lovely flower from 
all the dangers that will beset her mind and heart I 
The rays of the sun are scorching at the height to 
which she may one day attain. It is only by the bless- 
ing of God that all the fine qualities He has put into that 
young soul can be kept pure and untarnished. How 
well I can sympathize with the feelings of anxiety that 
must possess you when that time comes. God, who has 
helped you through so many bitter hours of grief, will be 
your help still. Put your trust in Him 1" 

Again, after the death of George lY., in June follow- 
ing : " God bless Old England, where my beloved chil- 
dren live, and where the sweet blossom of May may one 
day reign! May God yet for many years keep the 
weight of a crown from her young head, and let the in- 
telligent clever child grow up to girlhood before this 
dangerous grandeur devolves upon her !" 
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One of the first acts of the Parliament that met after 
the accession of William IV. was to pass a Begency Bill, 
by which it was settled that, in the event of the king's 
death, the regency, during the young princess's minority, 
should be given to the Duchess of Kent. The following 
letter refers to this arrangement : 

"2>ec.7,1830. 

"I should have been very sorry if the regency. had 
been given into other hands than yours. It would not 
have been a just return for your constant devotion and 
care to your child if this had not been done. May God 
give you wisdom and strength to do your duty, if called 
upon to undertake it. May God bless and protect our 
little darling I If I could but once see her again I The 
print you sent me of her is not like the dear picture 
I have. The quantity of curls hide the well -shaped 
head, and make it look too large for the lovely little 
figure." • 

But we must return to the young princes, who had, as 
usual, been spending the greatest part of the year at Co- 
burg. 

On the 19th of July, the Prince writes to his father to 
say they are quite well ; and, after telling him what they 
have been doing, adds : " We have plenty of time to 
work both in the houserand in the garden, and employ it 
well in working hard to become good and useful men, 
and to give you pleasure. 

The Prince was now in his twelfth year, and all his 
letters give unmistakable proof of his natural warmth of 
heart. They are full of the most simple and unaffected 
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expressions of his aflfection for his father, of love for their 
home, and of his anxious desire to improve himself, and 
make the most of his time ; and this last desire not ex- 
pressed, as is too often the case, without much thought, 
or with only a passing wish to please a father, but as the 
ruling impulse of his heart, which never ceased to influ- 
ence him till the day of his death. 

In January, 1881, the duke seems to have left the 
princes at the Bosenau while he himself went to Gotha, 
and on the 30th Prince Albert writes : 

"Dear Papa, — We were really anxious about your 
journey, for we feared that you would have been stopped 
in your sledge, as, with us, it rained nearly the whole 
day ; and we were the more rejoiced to hear yesterday, 
from dear grandmamma, that you had arrived safely. 
But the weather has quite changed. It snowed without 
stopping for three or four days, and the. snow is very 
deep. The drifl^are six feet high at the Festung, as we 
found out ourselves yesterday. We walked to Ketschen- 
dorf, and thence through the snow, by an unbeaten track 
through Herr von Schauroth's garden, to the Festung, 
and sank several times up to our middle in the snow. 
To-day it is beautiful, but cold, for it is twelve degrees 
below the freezing-point 

"You will forgive me, dear papa, for not writing to 
you before, but we had so much to do all the week that 
I could not do so till to-day — Sunday. We are quite 
well, and hope that you are as well at Gotha. Prince 
Eeuss will be present at the Academy to-day, and as 
soon as I have finished my letter I will work at my 
poem, that I may get the prize this afternoon." . 
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" * Fiinfter'* visits us still very often. We hope soon 
to see you again, and with this hope I remain your at- 
tached son, Albebt. 

*» Coburgy ZOth Jamtary, 1831." 

This was the year when Europe was so severely visit- 
ed by the cholera, and (whether owing to this circum- 
stance or not — the Bosenau being probably exempt from 
the visitation — is not mentioned) Prince and Princess 
Ferdinand, brother and sister-in-law to the duke, with 
their children and the Princess Kohary, spent part of 
the year at the Eosenau. In July of that year, how- 
ever, the brothers were again here by themselves ; and 
here, with the exception of a short visit to their grand- 
mother at Gotha, they seem to have remained during the 
absence of the duke, who paid a visit to England in the 
course of that month. The letters which follow allude 
to that visit, and give a pleasing account of the life of the 
young princes meanwhile at the Bosenau : 

'* Bosenau, July 6, 1831. 

" Dear Papa, — ^Tiie weather lately, although not cold, 
has been very dull, and it has rained a great deal. The 
water was very high. At one time a dreadful storm of 
hail swept over the valley of our Eosenau, and we were 
afraid it would have destroyed every thing. However, 
it did no harm, and at this moment the Bosenau is look- 
ing more beautiful than ever in the sunshine, 

" Please to give our best remembrances to dear uncle, 
dear aunt,t and to our dear cousin.j: 

* A yonng Prince Ttenss V., who (as is generally the case in that fam- 
ily) was called by his number, 
t The Duchess of Kent. t Princess Victoria* 

D2 
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" Hoping soon to see you again, I remain your most 
loving son, -Axbebt." 

" Dear Papa, — ^You will long before this have reached 
your journey's end, and will already have gone all over 
London. I wish I was with yoa, to see all the sights that 
you will have seen. We heard of you yesterday £rom 
Thiel, the last place at which you passed the night ; and 
we were very glad to hear that you were quite well. We 
are also quite well, dear papa, and though I should like 
to be with you, yet we like being here also, and are very 
happy at the Eosenau. The quiet of the place, too, is 
very agreeable, for our time is well regulated and divid- 
ed The day before yesterday was the fSte of the Gym- 
nasium at Coburg, to which we were invited; so we 
drove into the town in the morning, and heard a beau- 
tiful speech from Professor Troupheller. I am sure it 
would have pleased you. 

"We staid the whole day at Coburg, as our grand- 
aunt arrived in the afternoon fipom Lobenstein, and we 
visited her immediately. She is staying at Ketschendorf 
with dear grandmamma. 

"We are going next Saturday to Gtotha, to which we 
look forward with much pleasure. We will write to you 
from thence, and tell you how Tfe made the journey. If 
the weather is only * good !' " 

The visit to Gotha was paid accordingly, but the letter 
giving an account of it was not written till after their re- 
turn to the Bosenau, and was as follows : 
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" The Hosenau, Julif 19, 1831. 

"Deab Papa, — Although I hear that this letter will 
not reach you in England, it shall not prevent my writ- 
ing to you, both to tell you how well we are, and to give 
you an account of our journey. 

"We found dear grandmamma very well at Gotha, 
and much pleased to see us again. She was particularly 
cheerful on her birthday, and said that no birthday-pres- 
ent had ever given her so much pleasure as that we gave 
her in your name on that day. She was also equally 
pleased with two little poems that we made for her. 

" We staid five days at Gotha, and drove on the fifth 
day, after dinner, to Wolsdorf, from whence we returned 
here the next day, coming by the Frauenwalde and Eis- 
feld. From Schalkau to the Eosenau we walked, and 
got here by half past five. We took the road by Schal- 
kau because we had never been in that part of the coun- 
try before. 

" We are now quite settled here, at the quiet Eosenau, 
and have resumed our usual hours. We only want you 
to be here to be completely happy. We are just re^ 
turned from Ketschendorf, where we dined with dear 
grandmamma, and she assured us you would now soon 
return. You do not know, dear papa, how I long for 
your arrival We have been long wishing for you. I 
am sure you will be glad to see the dear Eosenau again. 
It is now in great beauty ; and I will therefore end now, 
as I wish to enjoy this beautiful evening a little while 
longer, and it is already eight o'clock. 

"Your Albebt." 
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In August, 1881, the mother of the princes died, as has 
been already mentioned, at Sanct Wendel. And in the 
November following they had to mourn the loss of their 
kind and beloved grandmother, the Duchess Dowager of 
Coburg. We have seen her, in a former chapter, watch- 
ing with the fondest maternal solicitude by the bedside 
of her daughter-in-law, at the birth of the Prince. We 
have read her letters, breathing the purest spirit of anx- 
ious and devoted love for her grandchildren, and full of 
high-minded aspirations for their future career, and we 
can well imagine the blank her death must have left in 
the family circle. " She had already, at a very early 
period, formed the ardent wish that a marriage should 
one day take place between her beloved grandchild Al- 
bert and the ' Flower of May,' as she loved to call the 
little Princess Victoria. How would her kind, loving, 
and benevolent heart have rejoiced, could she have lived 
to see the perfect consummation of her wishes in the 
happiness, too soon, alas I to be cut shorty that followed 
this auspicious union !"* 

The duchess died at Coburg on the 16th of November, 
1831, in the arms of her two eldest sons, Duke Ernest and 
Duke Ferdinand. Leopold, her youngest and favorite 
son, was unavoidably absent from her death-bed. .In the 
summer of that year, however, she had been able to pay 
him a last visit at Brussels, and had enjoyed the pride 
and happiness of congratulating him on his recent elec- 
tion as King of the Belgiana 

* Memorandam by the Qaeen. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1832-1833. 

Visit of the Frinoes to Brussels. — ^Remarriage of the Duke. — Mr. Flor- 
schutz's Becollections of Mode of Life, System of Study, etc. 

In the summer of 1832 the young princes accompa- 
nied their father to Brussels on a visit to their uncle 
Leopold, who, in the course of the preceding year, had 
been chosen to be the sovereign of the newly -created 
kingdom of Belgium. 

The King of the Belgians, speaking in 1862, in a letter 
to the Queen, of this visit, says that it was then that she 
and Prince Albert met for the first time. This, howev- 
er, is a mistake. The Queen saw the Prince for the first 
time at Kensington Palace, during a visit paid by the 
brothers to England in 1886, and which will be noticed 
in its place. 

The stay of the princes at Brussels at this time was 
short But, short though it was, their tutor ascribes to 
the eflfect produced by what they saw there — by the 
spectacle which the Belgian capital then afforded, of lib- 
erty and independence bravely acquired, and used with 
good sense and moderation — that appreciation of the 
blessings of liberty, that attachment to liberal principles 
which ever afterward distinguished both the princes. In 
Prince Albert these liberal principles were tempered by 
a moderation and love of order, and by a detestation of 
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every thing approaching to license, which were very re- 
markable at his early age ; and this without weakening 
the devotion to the purest and best principles of consti- 
tutional freedom, of which his whole after life in England 
gave such repeated proof. 

The love of art, too, which was natural to the Prince, 
received, his tutor adds, a great stimulus from the beauty 
of Brussels, and the study of the art treasures which that 
city contains. 

On their way home the princes passed a few weeks 
with their aunt and cousins at Mayence, and during that 
time attended the swimming-school which forms part of 
the military establishment there. They made so much 
progress that, before they left, they swam down the 
stream from the bridge of Mayence to Biberich, a dis- 
tance of three milea Soon after their return, Prince Al- 
bert writes as follows to his father : 

" JRosenau, 2l8t September, 1832. 

" Dear Papa, — Let me assure you that we are per- 
fectly well. I am sorry that, since the day of your de^ 
parture till yesterday, the weather has not always been 
fine. It must have spoiled some of your nice shooting- 
parties. 

"We have also had very bad weather here, rain and 
cold winds ; but this has disturbed us very little, for we 
were all the better able to devote our time to our studies. 
We are working with the greatest diligence, in order to 
make up for what we may have lost on our journey. 
The weather, however, has not prevented us from amus- 
ing ourselves out of doors ; we are working very indus- 
triously at our fortifications, and have already made 
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great progress, so that I am sure that you will give us 
iull credit for our industry in this respect when you re- 
turn. 

" Yesterday we had a windy, but, at the same time, a 
warm, bright day. 

"Besides what I have told you, nothing has taken 
place worthy of notice. Pray give my respectful love to 
dear grandmamma, and hoping soon to see you again, I 
recommend myself to your loving remembrance. 

" Your dutiful son, Albebt." 

In the autumn of this year the duke remarried. The 
new duchess was his own niece, being the daughter of 
his sister Princess Antoinette, married to Duke Alexan- 
der of Wiirtemberg.* In November the brothers ac- 
companied their father to the Castle of Thalwitz, in Sax- 
ony, there to await the arrival of the princess from Pe- 
tersburg. Thence they escorted her to her new home. 

The Prince was now in his fourteenth year, and was 
fast developing that power of thinking and judging for 
himself which distinguished him so greatly in after life. 

The ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge, al- 
ways so characteristic of the Prince, as well as his love 
of order and method, show themselves, even at this early 
age, very remarkably, in a programme drawn up by him- 
self at this time for his guidance in the prosecution of his 
studies. We here see in the boy the same feeling which 
led him to rebel later against the interruption of his 

* Note bt the Qubbn.— Princess Maiy of WOrtemberg, born Sep- 
tember 17th, 1799. She was consequently one year older than the 
duke's first wife, mother of the princes. 
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work at the Bosenau,* and to complain of the want of 
method which marked, he thought, the course laid down 
for him in the study of English law.f 

This programme is given, as written out in the Prince's 
own handwriting, at the end of an interesting Memoran- 
dum bj his old tutor. Counselor Florschiitz, in which he 
(the counselor) records his recollections of the Prince as 
a boy, and gives an account of the nature of his studies 
and the manner in which they were regulated. It will 
be seen that, though not neglected, classics and mathe- 
matics did not hold the prominent, not to say the exclu- 
sive place in their system of education which these 
branches of study occupy in England. The study of 
modem languages, of history, of the natural sciences, of 
music, and generally of those accomplishments which 
serve to embellish and adorn, life, had many hours in * 
each week devoted to them. 

The amount of work which the Prince thus traces for 
himself would probably not only seem excessive to the 
most studious English school-boy (and we must remem- 
ber that the Prince at this time was only of the age of a 
school-boy), but was such as a hard-reading man at one 
of our universities might almost have shrunk from. Be 
it also remembered that the principal parts of these stud- 
ies are what his tutor describes as " self-imposed." From 
six o'clock in the morning to one in the afternoon, and 
on two days of the week till twcr o'clock, there was 
continuous work, excepting, of course, the time required 
for breakfast From one to six was given up to out- 
door exercises and recreation, dinner, etc. ; and the day 

* See pages 176, and 176. f See Ohao. XIV. 
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concluded with two hours' more work, from six to 
eight. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this programme 
was strictly carried into effect. It will be seen from the 
Memorandum how much their tutor complained of the 
interruptions caused by the frequent changes of resi- 
dence, and by the system of breakfasting in the open air 
at different places, and sometimes at a considerable dfs- 
tance from home ; but as a scheme of study laid down 
by the young Prince himself, and, as far as was possible, 
adhered to, it may well command our admiration. It 
may also be remarked that, though their tutor in this 
paper seems only to lament the interruption occasioned 
to their studies, he elsewhere mentions the frequent 
changes of residence as " advantageous rather than oth- 
' erwise, and as tending to encourage the habit df observ- 
ation and to enlarge their minds." 

The Memorandum is as follows : 

" In May, 1823, when I first undertook the care and 
education of Prince Albert, he was still so young and lit- 
tle that he willingly allowed me to carry him up and 
down stairs. 

" Every grace had been showered by nature on this 
charming boy. Every^eye rested on him with delight, 
and his look won the hearts of all. I thus entered en- 
thusiastically upon the discharge of my important task, 
the more so that I met with the entire confidence of his 
parents — a confidence never impaired or withdrawn from 
the beginning to the end of the Prince's education. To 
the confidence thus reposed in me the success of my la- 
bors was mainly due, for without it no uniform plan 
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could have been followed, no certain system observed, 
but differences of opinion, and an uncertain and fluctua- 
ting course of education would inevitably have followed. 

" Difficulties indeed there were which showed them- 
selves at the very outset, and, but for the love and confi- 
dence with which the young princes attached themselves 
from the first to their tutor, the peculiar circumstances 
of the time would doubtless have exercised a pernicious 
influence. 

'' Among these difficulties was the partiality shown in 
the treatment of the children by their mother. En- 
dowed with brilliant ' qualities, handsome, clever, and 
witty, possessed of eloquence and of a lively and fervid 
imagination. Duchess Louise was wanting in the essen- 
tial qualifications of a mother. She made no attempt to 
conceal that Prince Albert was her favorite child. He 
was handsome, and bore a strong resemblance to herself. 
He was, in fact, her pride and glory. The influence of 
this partiality upon the minds of the children might have 
been most injurious; and to this was added the unfortu- 
nate differences which soon followed, and by which the 
peace of the family was disturbed ; differences that, grad- 
ually increasing, led to. a separation between the duke 
and duchess in 1824, and a divorce in 1826. 

"It is a satisfaction to me to reflect that these sad 
events did not interfere permanently with the happiness 
of jny beloved pupils,, and that with the cheerfulness and 
entire innocence of childhood, they retained their respect- 
ful and obedient love for their parents. 

"Thus deprived of a mother's love and care, the chil- 
dren necessarily depended more. entirely on that shown 
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ty their tutor ; and he is conscious of having thrown 
'himself with all his heart and strength into his task ; of 
having given himself up with unceasing solicitude and 
the most entire devotion to the good of his pupila And 
he was rewarded by their showing their sense of this by 
their love and confidence, their liking to be with him, 
and the entire unreserve with which they showed their 
inmost thoughts and feelings in his presence. Time only 
strengthened the cordial relations thus established be- 
tween the tutor and his pupils, which lasted unimpaired 
during the whole period of the education of the princes 
till the close of their residence* at Bonn in the year 
1838. ' 

" Nor did the regard of Prince Albert for me cease 
with the termination of his studies. I was ever honored 
with the proofe of his continued good -will. The last 
mark of his affection was given to me but a short time 
before his death ; and I stand daily before the valued 
picture which he then sent me, to weep for my beloved 
pupil and friend. 

" Throughout the course of his education much care 
was bestowed on the due regulation of hours, though cir- 
cumstances made it more difficult to adhere to them than 
could have been wished. 

" Up to his tenth year Prince Albert usually rose be- 
tween six and seven in summer, and between seven and 
eight in winter. The lively spirits with which he at once 
entered into the games of childhood, or the more serious 
occupations of youth, spoke the healthy tone of mind and 
body. The children breakfasted with their parents be- 
tween nine and ten. The duke himself summoned them 
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to the meal, unless the breakfast was in the open air, in 
which case the task of conducting them to the place, sel- 
dom the same two days following, devolved on me. As 
this custom prevailed from early spring to late in the au- 
tumn, the breakfest, from Coburg, being constantly held 
in the Hof- gardens, at the Festung, the Kallenberg, at 
Ketschendorf, or in the Bosenau ; and from Gotha in like 
manner at various places, the greater part of the fore- 
noon was inevitably wasted, to the interruption of useful 
studies and occupationa* The duke, however, was indif- 
ferent to this, and we can only wonder that the princes, 
notwithstanding, retained their love for study. 

" Dinner, which till his eleventh year Prince Albert 
had regularly alone with his brother and tutor, was at 
one o'clock. Between four and five, when the duke's 
dinner was over, he had to appear before the company, 
after which he paid a visit to his grandmother, the Dow- 
ager Duchess Augusta ; and no morning passed, when at 
Gotha, without a visit to his maternal grandmother, the 
Duchess Caroline of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. 

" At seven o'clock the Prince supped, and was glad to 
retire to bed as soon after as possible. An irresistible 
feeling of sleepiness would come over him in the even- 
ing, which he found it difiicult to resist even in after 
life; and even his most cherished occupations, or the 
liveliest games, were at such times ineffectual to keep 
him awakcf 

" If prevented from going to bed he would suddenly 
disappear, and was generally found sleeping quietly in 

♦ Note by the Queen. — ^The Prince often spoke of this, 
t Note by the Queen.— The Prince told me this frequently. 
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the recess of the window, for repose of some kind, though 
but for a quarter of an hour, was then indispensable ; on 
one occasion — the first time I was present at his supper — 
the young Prince suddenly fell asleep and tumbled off 
his chair, but he was not hurt, and continued to sleep 
quietly on the ground. 

" The hours above mentioned were constantly ob- 
served till the Prince was eleven years of age, after 
which lie always dined with his father at three (the 
place of dinner being as uncertain as that of the break- 
fast), and attended the evening parties at court. 

"Some change necessarily took place in the nature 
and regulation of the Prince's studies and occupations 
with the progress of time and changes of place ; but the 
end kept in view was still the improvement of body and 
mind — ^his advance in health, usefulness, and goodness. 

"Before I isame to the Prince he had already had a 
daily master of the name of Tonnelen, but even after I 
took him in charge I need hardly say that my chief oc- 
cupation was at first to promote play and exercise. in the 
open air — ^to tell stories, or explain pictures to my young 
charge. - 

" At six his regular lessons commenced. At first only 
one hour a day ; from his seventh to his ninth year, three 
hours — one before, and another aft«r breakfast, and one 
in the afternoon,. From his ninth to his eleventh year 
the time was extended to four hours ; but as two hours 
of this time were given after breakfast, they were too oft- 
en interrupted by the distance of the place of breakfast 
Bodily exercises, also regulated at fixed hours, and amuse- 
ment, filled up the rest of the day. 
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" After his twelfth year the course of instruction was 
considerably extended, but the time given for regular .les. 
sons seldom exceeded five hours. Subsequently, when 
studying at Brussels and Bonn, even that number of 
hours was seldom reached, for much time was there 
given to his own particular studies and occupations. 

" It will be interesting to read the programme of stud- 
ies which I inclose, drawn up by the Prince himself, in 
his fourteenth year, for the regulation of his time at the 
Bosenau. I. need not add that it includes all his own or 
self-imposed tasks. 

"It is difficult for me to specify particularly the in- 
struction given by myself. During his early years I 
taught him every thing except music and drawing, and 
up to his going to Brussels he received from me his in- 
struction in religion, in history, geography, philosophy, 
and Latin. He had masters from his tenth year in Ger- 
man and mathematics. At Brussels I continued to give 
lectures on two subjects, but when he went to Bonn I 
ceased to give personal instruction, and merely exercised 
a general superintendence over his whole course of study. 
It was not till after he left the University that I parted 
from the beloved Prince. 

" The Prince's establishment, when I entered on my 
duties, consisted of a man and a maid servant. The for- 
mer, named Waschenfelder, was an excellent, trustworthy 
man, and died a few years ago. The latter still lives at 
Coburg, a widow, and blind ; she depends for her subsist- 
ence upon the pension bestowed upon her by the Prince. 

" The valet, * Cart,' was engaged in April, 1829, and at 
first attended on both princes, but after 1839 on Prince 
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Albert only. He was a &itlifal, attentive, and obedient 
servant, and deserved the confidence reposed in him.* 

"Though the Prince's health was generally good, he 
had more than one illness, and was subject to serious, 
and sometimes even alarming attacks of croup,f which 
the most trifling cause, the slightest attack of cold, was 
sufficient to bring on. At such times the characteristic 
qualities of H. E. H.'s mind displayed themselves very 
remarkably. I shall never forget the gentle goodness, 
the affectionate patience he showed when suffering under 
slight feverish attacks. His heart seemed then to open 
to the whole world. He would form the most noble 
projects for execution after his recovery, and, though ap- 
parently not satisfied with himself, he displayed a tem- 
per and disposition which I may characterize as being, in 
thought and in deed, perfectly angelia I can not recall, 
these recollections, even now, without the deepest emotion ! 

" These attacks of croup were of frequent recurrence 
up to the Prince's tenth year, and oflen occasioned a 
hoarseness which lasted several days, and gave him much 
annoyance. It is possible that the remedies adopted may 
have been insufficient, but it is well that some of the 
measures proposed were not adopted, such, for instance, 
as passing a hair through the Prince's throat I 

"I have no recollection of Prince Albert's ever having 
had the t^Aoopw^-cough.J Could the Prince have mis- 

* Note bt the QuEEN.«-'He remained with the Prince till August, 
1858, when he died. 

t Note by the Queen. — ^Leeches had constantly to be applied for 
these attacks, the marks of which remained till he was quite grown up. 

X Note sr the Queen. — ^This is a mistake. He certainly had it. 
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taken the more severe and lasting cough which, on one 
occasion, followed the croup for that disorder? or is it 
possible that this malady of my beloved pupiVs should 
have so entirely escaped my memory, although it usually 
lasts so long, and worries children so much ? 

" Nor am I more certain about the scarlet fever * In 
the year 1829 this disease was prevalent in Gotha. Dr. 
Dorl, at that time the resident court physician, though 
able and learned, was of the old theoretic school, and, un- 
fortunately, both pedantic and nervous. One afternoon 
a slight redness showed itself on the palm of the left 
hand, and on the neck of the hereditary prince, which 
the doctor at once rightly pronounced to be scarlet fever. 
He was at once ordered to bed ; but as the brothers lived 
entirely together, it was assumed, that if one had the dis- 
order the other must have it also, so Prince Albert was 
also put to bed, and kept there for eight days, though no 
symptoms of the fever showed themselves upon him, nor 
even. upon the hereditary prince, beyond the redness I 
have mentioned. In bed, however, the two princes had 
to remain for eight days, when the doctor was convinced 
the fever had passed. My own belief is that they never 
hadit at all. . 

" In his early youth Prince Albert was very shy, and 
he had long to struggle against this feeling. He disliked 
visits. from strangers, and at their approach would run to 
the farthest comer of the rooip, and cover his face with 
his hands ; nor was it possible to make him look up, or 
speak a word. If his doing so was insisted upon, he re- 
sented to the utmost, screaming violently. On one occa- 
♦ Note by the Qxteek. — ^This the Prince also mentioned. 
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sion, at a child's fancy ball given by the duchess, Prince 
Albert, then in his fifth year, was brought down, and a 
little girl selected as his partner; but when it came to 
his turn to move on after the other dancers, nothing 
could induce him to stir,* and his loud screams were 
heard echoing through the rooms. The duchess, thus 
agreeably surprised, exclaimed, ' This comes of his good 
education.' 

" The duke once undertook to punish the Prince for 
his supposed obstinacy. When the screams were next 
heard, therefore, the duke, sending me out with the he- 
reditary prince, resolved to try whether a small cane 
would not succeed in pacifying the * little obstinate.' On 
our return, however, Prince Albert was still crying, and 
the duke, who had not had the heart to administer the 
punishment he intended, was glad to be relieved of his 
self-imposed task. 

"Even with his brother the Prince showed, at this 
time, rather too strong a will of his own, and this dispo- 
sition came out at times even in later years. Surpassing 
his brother in thoughtful earnestness, in calm reflection 
and self-command, and evincing, at the saipe time, more 
prudence in action, it was only natural that his will 
should prevail, and when compliance with it was not 
voluntarily yielded, he was sometimes disposed to have 
recourse to compulsion. The distinguishing character- 
istics of the Prince's disposition were his winning cheer- 
fulness and his endearing amiability. His disposition 
was always to take a cheerful view of life, and to see its 

* Note bt the Queen. — An anecdote the Prince remembered quite 
welL He was dressed as a little Cnpid. 

E 
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best side. He was fond of fan and practical jokes, and 
on one occasion drew down a scolding from his ikth&r by 
getting his instructor in chemistry to fill a number of 
small glass vessels, about the size of a pea, with sulphur- 
eted hydrogen, which he threw about the floor of the pit 
and boxes of the theatre, to the great annoyance and dis- 
conifiture of the audience, at whose confusion he was 
highly delighted. 

"But the joke was not always on his side. The 
Princess Caroline of Eeuss Ebersdorff,* a clever, witty 
person, at that time resident at Coburg, and very fond 
of the young Prince, whom she took under her special 
protection, resolved to revenge herself for some trick he 
had played her. For this purpose she took advantage of 
an aversion he had formed, under the following circum- 
stances, for frogs. 

" He was always fond of natural history, and lost no 
opportunity of collecting specimens, showing no timidity, 
even as a boy, in his pursuit and seizure of animals of all 
sorts. One evening, while tea was going on in the gar- 
den at Oeslau, Prince Albert occupied himself as usual 
in searching the hedges and pathsides for objects of in- 
terest to him, and hit upon a large and very pretty green 
frog. Seizing it in both hands, he ran with his treasure 
to the tea-table. To his astonishment, he was received 
by the ladies with a general cry of horror; and their 
fright extending to himself, he threw down the frog in a 
panic, and from that time forward conceived the most un- 

♦ Note by the Queen. — First cousin to his father and the Duchess 
of Kent, always called " Linette." 
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conquerable aversion for every animal of the kind.* 
Princess Caroline, knowing this, took advantage of it to 
retaliate on the Prince for the many little tricks with 
which he loved to torment her. Among other tricks he 
played her, he had one evening, during a party at the 
palace, filled the pockets of the cloak left by the princess 
in the cloak-room with soft cheese ; and helping assidu- 
ously to cloak her at the conclusion of the evening, he 
was delighted at the horror with which she threw the 
cloak away, and turned upon himself as the perpetrator 
of the joke. For this the princess took ample revenge 
by collecting a basketful of frogs at the Eosenau, and 
having them placed unobserved in his bed, to the de- 
struction of his night's rest. 

" Of the many virtues that distinguished the Prince, 
two deserve especial mention, for they were conspicuous 
even in his boyhood, winning for him the love and re- 
spect of all. Growing with his growth, these virtues 
gained strength with years, till they formed, as it were, 
part of his very religion. One was, his eager desire to 
do good and to assist others ; the other, the grateful feel- 
ing which never allowed him to forget an act of kind- 
ness, however trifling, to himself. 

" He gave an early instance of the former quality, 
when only six years of age, in the eagerness with which 
he made a coUection for a poor man in Wolfebach (a 
small village close to the Eosenau), whose cottage he 
had seen burnt to the ground. He never rested till a 
sufficient sum had been collected to rebuild the poor 
man's cottage. How many more substantial proofs has 
* Note bt thb Queen. — Farticnlarly toads. 
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he given of the same virtue since he grew up, particular- 
ly in the numerous benevolent institutions founded by 
him in his native home 1 

<< These two qualities of heart won for him the affec- 
tion of all, and to them more particularly may be ascribed 
that peculiar charm which fascinated all who knew our 
beloved master, awakening those feelings of love, admira- 
tion, and respect which attended him from the cradle to 
his premature grave." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1832-1835. 

The Roaenaa and Reinhardsbrann. — Excaraions in the Thuringerwald. 
— Confirmation of the Princes. 

Whilb the winter months, including perhaps those of 
early spring and late autumn, were generally spent either 
at Coburg or Gotha, in the enjoyment of the society and 
amusements afforded by those cities, the more genial 
months of the year were passed, for the most part, either 
at the Bosenau or at Reinhardsbrunn. 

The Prince was always a great admirer of fine scen- 
ery, and early showed this taste in the excursions for 
which the residence at either of these places gave so 
much facility. " Nothing," M. Florschiitz says, " could 
exceed the intense enjoyment with which a^fine or com- 
manding view inspired the young Prince ;" and the time 
passed at the Eosenau or at Reinhardsbrunn, delightfully 
situated as were these summer residences — the one at the 
southwest, the other at the northeast extremity of that 
lovely district of wood and hill known as the " Thiirin- 
gerwald" — enabled him to gratify this taste to an almost 
unlimited extent 

As the place of the Prince's birth, and one to which he 
remained through life passionately attached, though not 
destined often to revisit it, we must here attempt some 
description of the Rosenau. Distant about four miles 
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from Coburg, it is charmingly placed on a knoll that 
rises abruptly from and terminates to the south, a ridge 
running out, their last oflfehoot, from a range of wooded 
hills which divide the lovely valley of the Itz from the 
broad and undulating plain through which passes the 
main road from Coburg to Hildburghausen, Meiningen, 
etc. 

This ridge is cut a quarter of a mile above the house, 
and again half a mile higher up, at the little villages of 
ITnter and Ober Wolfsbach, prettily situated on the right 
or western bank of the Itz, by openings through which 
country roads ascend to the open country to the west; 
while from the latter village it runs back in a steep as- 
cent, first to the picturesque ruins of Lauterbourg, and 
thence to the summit of the Herm Berg, the last of the 
range of wooded hills above mentioned. 

The eastern side of the ridge falls steeply, covered 
with wood, to the narrow valley through which serpen- 
tines the pretty little stream of the Itz, sometimes, as at 
the villages above mentioned, drawing close in below the 
ridge, at others diverging in wide sweeps to the farther 
side of the valley. To the west the ridge slopes gently, 
just above the house, to a meadow shut in by thriving 
plantations, and with a large piece of artificial water in 
the centre. 

The knoll on which the house stands rises, as has 
been said, £foruptly,at the southern extremity of this 
ridge. It falls precipitously on the east side to the Itz, 
which again draws close in here beneath the house, and 
by a very steep descent on the other three sides to the 
plain to the west and south. 
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The top forms a small plateau, on the soutliem edge 
of which stands the house — a solid oblong building of no 
architectural pretensions, with high gable-ends to the 
north and south. The entrance is in a round tower on 
the west side of the house, to which the approach as- 
cends through a thick grove of young spruce firs round 
the western side of the knoll. A broad winding stair- 
case in the tower leads upward to the principal rooms on 
the first floor, and downward to the marble hall, or din- 
ing-room, to the south, which, from the sudden fall of 
the ground,^stands at a lower level than the rest of the 
house. 

A small terrace-garden at the north end of the house 
commands a lovely view of the valley of the Itz, beyond 
which, to the east and north, the country is broken up 
into a succession of wooded hills and picturesque val- 
leys, with occasional clearings, and smiling, tidy villages, 
standing in the middle of rich meadows and orchards; 
the hills gradually rising in height up to the highest 
points of the Thiiringerwald, visible in the far distance. 

Below the house the stream winds, fringed with trees, 
through a bright and cheerful meadow, to the village of 
Oeslau, half a mile lower down. Here it makes a turn, 
almost at right angles, to the west, and runs at the foot of 
a range of hills, thickly wooded, which bound the pros- 
pect to the south, and terminate in the commanding em- 
inence on which stands the old Festung overhanging the 
city of Coburg some three miles lower down. 

The marble hall, in which, as has been mentioned, the 
Prince was christened, opens on a small graveled space 
to the south of the house, bounded by a neatly-trimmed 
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hedge of roses^ and communicating at ite eastern comer, 
by a long and irregular flight of stone steps, with the 
walk along the banks of the Itz below. Standing on this 
space in the early morning, before the sun has got upon 
it, or infthe afternoon when he has left it, it is difficult to 
imagine any thing more bright or enjoyable than the 
view before you, looking over the meadow below the 
house, bordered to the left by the trees which mark the 
course of the stream throughout, and to the right by those 
which clothe a gentle slope on the top of which runs the 
road to Coburg, the prospect being closed by the wooded 
hills to the south of the Itz.* 

Pleasant and well laid-out walks lead in all directions 
through the woods, round the water and meadows, and- 
along the stream from the village of Uhter Wolfsbach 
above to that of Oeslau below the house, and thence round 
by the Schweitzerei, or dairy-farm. 

Prominent among the trees which grow and thrive at 
the Eosenau is the Abele poplar, of which there are many 
very good specimens here, some of them, on the rolad 
leading to Ooburg, really magnificent This accounts at 
once for this tree having always been a fevorite one with 
the Prince, for surely no man was ever endowed with a 
stronger feeling of love for all the recollections and asso- 
ciations of his youth and of his native place. This is a 
feeling which perhaps no man can be without who is pos- 
sessed of the amiable and loving disposition that charac- 
terized the Prince. It showed itself repeatedly in after 
life in much that he did in those places of his creation, 

♦ Note by the Queen. — The peaceful beaaty of the scene Is perhaps 
still more stiiking by moonlight. 

E2 
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Osborne and Balmoral. At the former placse especially, 
the cottage architecture bears unmistakable witness to the 
influence which early associations exercised over him. 

Some 200 yards from the house to the west, in the an- 
gle maide by two roads which lead by different 'lines to 
Coburg, stands a small Wirthshaus, the favorite resort ou 
Sundays and holidays of the Coburg citizens, who here 
sit at tables under the trees, without distinction of rank 
or class, drinking their beer or coffee, or stroll about the 
walks above mentioned, for the isystem of exclusion is 
unknown here which prevails with regard to our English 
parks, and the walks and grounds are at all times freely 
thrown open to those who wish to enjoy them. 

Dearly was the Eosenau loved by the Prince, the prin- 
cipal scene, as it was, of what he always fondly looked 
back to as a most happy childhood. His brother shared 
his love for the place, and several traces of their joint la- 
bors as boys still exist there, particularly at the keeper's 
house near the little inn, behind which there is a small 
garden still kept as they made it, and a little summer* 
house which, if they did not actually build, they deco- 
rated within entirely themselves. Here, too, is the small 
skittle-ground, after which the Prince formed one in after 
years in the garden at Buckingham Palace. It is a game 
for which he never quite lost his liking, and he would 
join in it, with all the eagerness and energy of youth, 
when the Queen's illness made him unwilling to go to 
any distance from the Palace. 

* NoTB BT THE QuEEN. — The little garden and summer-hoase were 
mach injared by lawless bands in 1848, and, with the small skittle-gronnd, 
had been entirely neglected, till the Qaeen had them restored in 186S. 
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Beinhardsbrunn, about eight miles from Gotha, with its 
magnificent lime-trees, and fine pine-woods, [^ituated close 
under the highest of the wooded hills that give a charac- 
ter of its own to all this district, though not so dear to 
the young princes as the Eosenau, the scene of their 
earliest and happiest associations, is perhs^s even more 
charmingly situated, and affords even more temptation 
to the excursions the princes delighted in ; for here the 
hills and valleys assume their wildest form, and a succes- 
sion of beautiful and romantic glens, with their strange 
mixture of wood and rock, gave a wide scope to their 
spirit of enterprise and discovery. The brothers were 
never tired of exploring the inmost recesses of these in- 
teresting valleys, and in June, 1829, undertook a length- 
ened excursion, making a ten days' pedestrian tour 
through the whole district 

^Natural History had always a great attraction for both 
princes, and ^t was during such, excursions that they col- 
lected the specimens of various sorts which they after- 
ward brought together, and from which the museum at 
Coburg, known as the " Ernest-Albert Museum,"* grew 
up to its present dimensions. To the end of his life the 
Prince continued to manifest the warmest interest in this 
museum by many valuable additions which he neglected 
no opportunity of making to itf 

When he grew old enough to join in the sports of the 
field, the Prince often carried his gun on such expe- 

♦ Note by the Queen. — It is now (1864) removed to the Festung, 
where rooms hare heen bailt on purpose for it. 

t Note bt the Queen. — ^The Qaeen continues these contributions to 
it, and watches over it with the greatest interest. 
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ditions * But, though by no means indifferent to such 
sports, and an excellent shot, he scarcely inherited his 
&ther's love for them. In later years, indeed, he seemed 
to engage in them rather as a means of taking a certain 
amount of exercise than from any great liking for them 
in themselves. The only sport which he may be said to 
have engaged in for itself was that of deer-staUdng, and 
in this, the wildness of the scenery, and the interest at- 
taching to the study, which it promoted, of the habits of 
the animal, added largely to the pleasure of the chase. 

" The active life which the Prince thus led in the open 
air," says his tutor, '^ strengthened alike the mind and the 
body. His thirst for knowledge was kept alive and in- 
dulged, while under the influence of his bodily exercises 
he grew up into an active and healthy boy." 

There seems no particular notice of the years 1838 and 
'34, which were doubtless spent in the usual round be- 
tween Coburg and Gotha. And the only letter we have 
to quote is the following short note of usual congratula- 
tion on the Prince's birthday from his grandmother, the 
Dowager Duchess of Gotha. 

*'Chtha, Aug. 2^TS&i. 

"Accept for the birthday of our beloved Albert my 
most heartfelt wishes. May God preserve this angel to 
us, and ever keep him in the right path." 

The princes were now in their seventeenth and six- 
teenth years respectively, and the elder at least had ar- 
rived at the age at which it is customary in Germany 
to go through the ceremony of confirmation. But the* 

* Memorandom bj M. Flonfihiitz. 
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y6anger was, his tutor relates, " of a singularly earnest 
and thoughtful nature," and as up to this time they had 
gone hand in hand in all their studies, it was not wished 
that any separation should take place between them in 
this, the first important step in their young lives, and it 
was therefore determined that " they should make their 
public profession of faith together."* 

It will be seen in a future chapter that a similar course 
was pursued when the hereditary prince came of age, and 
that Prince Albert was, by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, declared to be of age at the same time as his 
brother. 

On Palm Sunday, 1835, the young princes were accord- 
ingly confirmed, and Mr. Florschiitz speaks warmly of 
the camestnesS'With which Prince Albert prepared him- 
self for the solemn ceremony, and of the deep feeling of 
religion with which he engaged in it. 

The profession now made by the Prince he held fast 
through life. His was no lip-service. His faith was 
essentially one of the heart, a real and living fiuth, giving 
a color to his whole life. Deeply imbued with a convic- 
tion of the great truths of Christianity, his religion went 
far beyond mere forms, to which, indeed, he attached no 
especial importance. It was not with him a thing to be 
taken up and ostentatiously displayed with almost Phar- 
isaical observance on certain days, or at certain seasons, 
or on certain formal occasions. It was part of himself. 
It was ingrafted in his very nature, and directed his 
every-day life. In his every action, the spirit — ^as dis- 

♦ Memorandum by M. Florschutz. 
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tinguished from the letter — the spirit and essence of 
Christianity was his constant and unerring guide. 

In the Appendix will be found a somewhat abridged 
translation of the account, printed at the time, of this 
event, which took place on the 11th and 12th of April, 
1885, in the schloss at Coburg.'^ 
♦ Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
1835-1837. 

Visit to Mecklenburg, and Tonr through Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, 
etc. — ^First Visit to England. ^Residence at Brussels. — ^Letters of the 
Prince. 

Immediately after their confirmation the young 
princes went to Mecklenburg to congratulate their great- 
grandfather the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin* 
on the 50th anniversary of his accession to the grand 
dukedom, and after a few days spent there they joined 
their father at Berlin. Their stay at that capital at this 
time was short, as they merely remained till they had 
been presented at court, after which the princes set out 
on a tour by themselves, visiting Dresden, Prague, Vi- 
enna, Pesth, and Ofen, and returning to Coburg toward 
the end of May. On the 11th of that month, while they 
were still at Berlin with their father, the Duchess of 
Gotha writes to congratulate the duke on the success 
which the young princes had every where met with. "I 
was sure beforehand," she says, "that you would be re- 
ceived with the accustomed friendship at Berlin. It is 
really most satisfactory that our dear children bore ev- 
ery thing so well, and have every where made them- 
selves so beloved by their nice manners. May Gtod con- 

* The mother of the princes was the daughter of Duke Augustus of 
Saxe-Gotha, by his first marriage to a daughter of this Grand-duke of 
Mecklenburg. 
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tinue to protect them. I would, however, entreat you 
not to tire them too much, particularly by too much 
traveling at night "* 

Again, on the 28d of the month, the duchess speaks of 
the arrival of the young princes in Vienna ; of their hav- 
ing visited their uncle, Count Mensdorff, and their aunt 
at Prague,t and with true grandmotherly solicitude re- 
peats the expression of her anxiety that they should not 
be over-fatigued. 

At every court which they visited they seem to have 
been received with the greatest kindness, and to have 
created the most favorable impression. 

On the 27th of June, after the return of the duke to 
Coburg, where the princes had already been settled some 
time, the duchess writes: "Accept my best thanks for 
your dear letter of the 24th, announcing your safe arrival 
at the lovely Eosenau. Thank God that you and the 
dear children arrived quite well after your great fatigues; 
but I must scold you a little for having made your jour- 
ney back such a fatiguing one." 

It would be interesting to read the Prince's own ac- 
count of their tour, and of the impression made upon him 
by all he saw ; and he doubtless wrote fully to his par- 
ents and his grandmother during his travels ; but the 
following short letter to his step-mother, the new Duch- 
ess of Coburg, is the only letter of his written at this time 
that is at present forthcoming : 

* A caution, the Qaeen remarks in a note, yery necessary, bat which 
was unheeded. 

t Connt Mensdorff had been transferred, at this time, from the com- 
mand of the fortress of Mayence to that of the troops at Prague. 
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^'Berlin, May 9, ISS5. 

" Deab Mamma, — I hope you will excuse my long 
silence, for I can assure you that I have never been able 
to find a moment's leisure ; even the time for this letter 
is, as it were, snatched from other things, for we are al- 
ready expected at a review. 

'^ I can assure you, dear mamma, that we are quite well, 
and that we have enjoyed ourselves in Mecklenburg as 
well as in Berlin. It requires, however, a giant's strength 
to bear all the fatigue we have had to undergo. Visits, 
parades, rides, dejeuners, dinners, suppers, balls, and con- 
certs follow each other in rapid succession, and we have 
not been allowed to miss any of the festivities." 

At the beginning of July the young princes went to 
Gotha for their grandmother's birthday, and she writes 
on the 12th, when they had again left her, to express the 
pleasure it had given her to have " the dear children with 
her on her birthday." After describing the manner in 
which it had been kept, she adds : " I would willingly 
have kept them longer with me, but good Florschiitz said 
it was not good that their studies should be longer inter- 
rupted, particularly as they were to have a new master 
to-morrow. I submitted, and must again assure you how 
very much I was pleased with the dear young people. 
May God protect them 1" 

Early in 1836 we find the Prince corresponding from 
Gotha, where the brothers were again residing, with Dr. 
Seebode, director of the Gymnasium (High School) at Co- 
burg; and his letters give us a pleasing insight into the 
literary nature of his pursuits, and the philosophical and 
inquiring turn of his mind, even at this early period of 
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his life, for he was not yet seyenteen years old. On the 
6th of February he writes :* 

" Verbhrtesteb Hebr Oonsistorialrath,— In spite 
of all the distractions {Zerstreuungen) of our life here at 
Qotha, in spite of innumerable visits, in spite of the howl- 
ing of the wind and storm, in spite of the noise of the 
guard under our windows, I have at length completed 
the frame-work {DiypoaUton) of my Essay on the Mode 
of Thought of the Germans {die Anschauungsiveise der 
DeiUschen) ; and I send it with this for your perusal^ beg- 
ging you not to judge too severely the many faults which 
your critical eye will doubtless discover in it. 

" You have my work without head or tail {ohne Kopf 
und Schwanz). I have sketched no form {Jcein SkekU eni- 
vxyrfen) of introduction or conclusion, thinking it unneces- 
sary, for my desire is to trace through the course of His- 
tory the progress of German civilization {OuUurgang.der 
Beutschen) down to our own times, making use, in its 
general outlines {in allgemeinen Umrissen), of the division 
which the treatment of the subject itself commands. 

" The conclusion will contain a retrospect of the short- 
comings of our time, with an appeal to every one to cor- 
rect those shortcomings in his* own case {Jene Mangel 
zuerst aus seinem eignen Benehmen zu verbannen)^ and thus 
to set a good example to others. 

"If this idea should not please you, pray write and 
tell me so, and I will then endeavor to find another con- 
clusion. 

" Gotha, 5th February, 1836." 

* See original of this and following letters in Appendix C. 
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Again, on the 12th of March, he writes : 

"We have heard with great regret of the accident 
you have met with. I would not believe it at first, but 
your letter confirms it. I hope you may very soon be 
well again. 

" The work on the History of German Literature gets 
on but slowly, owing to our Gotha engagements {Goiha- 
tschen VerhoUtnissen). Accept again my heartfelt thanks 
for the correction of my last essay. As I go on with it, 
I will change and modify the points on which you raise 
some doubts. 

" The time for our departure to Brussels draws certain- 
ly nearer, yet still so far off that we shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, first go once more to Ooburg, probably to- 
ward Easter. We shall then certainly call at your 
house, and hope to find you perfectly recovered. 

^'GoOa, March 12, IS^G:* 

Another letter to the same gentleman, written from 
Brussels toward the end of the year, relates to the same 
subject. It is therefore inserted here, though somewhat 
out of its proper place. On the 18th of December the 
Prince wjites : 

" Accept my most heartfelt thanks, as well for your 
kind letter as for the beautiful present that accompanied 
it You could not have given me any thing that would 
have pleased me more than this great work. I intend 
immediately to study and to follow the thoughts of the 
great Klopstock into their depths {dem grossen Klopstoch 
in sdnen Tiefen nachzudenJcen), though in this, for the 
most part, I do not succeed. 
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"I often think back with the greatest pleasure of the 
interesting hours spent with you at Coburg ; with what 
pleasure my ear took in your praises of our German 
niaster& 

"Here, where one is only surrounded by foreign liter- 
ature, lives only in foreign literature, one learns to appre- 
ciate our own at its real value. But it is painful to see 
the mean idea which the French and Belgians, and even 
the English, have of our Grerman literature. It consoles 
one, however, to find that this undervaluing proceeds 
from an utter incapacity {voUigen Un/ahigkeit) to under- 
stand our German works. To give you a slight idea of 
this incapacity, I add to this letter a French translation 
of Goethe's Faust, which, in the most literal sense of the 
word, makes one's hair stand on end {die Eaare zu Berge 
sieigen). Certainly from such productions foreigners can 
not understand the profound genius of our literature, and 
they explain why so much in it appears to them weak 
and ridiculous. 

" You will not think me ungrateful for having been 
so long in answering your kind letter. In excuse I may 
tell you that but little time is given us to ourselves, and 
that an extensive correspondence consumes the.few mo- 
liients that we are at liberty. And though we really 
make the best use of the time we have, there are also 
many interruptions inseparably connected with a court. 

" Our residence at Brussels will last till Easter. Where 
we shall then go in search of more wisdom we do not 
yet know. First to Coburg, to which affection dra^^s us, 
then probably to some German University. To which? 
This is still undecided. 
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"la the hope of soon seeing you again well and hap- 
py at home, I remain your grateful Albert. 

''Brussels, December 18, 1836." 

The princes not only paid the visit to Coburg to which 
the Prince looked forward, but, before settling at Brus- 
sels, they also visited England with their father, travel- 
ing by steam-boat down the Bhine to Botterdam, and 
crossing thence direct to London. The following letter 
describes this first part of their journey : 

^iZot/erdom, 3% 17, 1836. 

" Dear Mamma, — ^Let me give you some account of 
our journey here. I am still writing from Botterdam, as 
we arrived after the departure of the steamer, and must 
wait for the next, which is to start this afternoon. 

" Our journey to Mayence, traveling daj and night, 
was very cold and dusty, but we did it in twenty-two 
hours. We slept at Mayence, and started the following 
morning by the boat for Coblentz, papa going the same 
evening by himself to.Biidesheim. On board the steam- 
er we made the very agreeable acquaintance of the two 
Princes of Isenburg, and we dined with them at the ho- 
tel. Major Josa, who was very glad to see us again, and 
Major Hiibner, who built Ehrenbreitstein, were also at 
dinner. Major Hiibner had been ordered by the gen- 
eral commanding here to show, us the fortificationsL We 
went over Ehrenbreitstein the same afternoon, and the 
next morning visited Forts Alexander and Franz, which 
we admired very much. 

"In the afternoon we went on board the steamer, 
where we met. dear papa, and proceeded with him to Co- 
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logne. Here we heard that it was impossible for tis to 
be in London on Saturday, or even to leave Botterdam 
before Tuesday next, for which we have to thank some 
Dutch speculators, whose object it is to detain travelers 
as long as they can. 

"We arrived here after two days more on board the 
steamer, during which time I tried to practice my En- 
glish in conversation with some Englishmen whom we 
met The day before yesterday we made a little excur- 
sion to the Hague and Scheveningen. We traveled in- 
cognito, which succeeded perfectly, till the chamberlain 
of the Princess of Orange, saluting us with a malicious 
smile, unmasked us. 

" Ernest and myself are quite well, and only afraid of 
sea-sickness. The only thing that spoils our pleasure is 
the absence of good Mr.Florschutz." 

From London he again writes on the 1st of June, and 
as it may be interesting to those who understand Ger- 
man to read his first impressions of England in his own 
words, the original of the letter is added in the Appen- 
dix.* 

"Deab Mamma,— Accept mine and Ernest's heartfelt 
thanks for your dear, kind letter. I would have an- 
swered you sooner if I had not been suffering for some 
days from- a*bilious?»fever. The climate of this country, 
the^diflferentwlaybf living, and the late hours, do not 
agreewitbmer' I^am'«now, however, fairly upon' my legs 
again. 

*'^ Ap^nflix C. In the Appendix will also be found the original 
of many of the Prince's letters. 
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" My first appearance was at a levee of the king's, 
which was long and fatiguing, but very interesting. The 
same evening we dined at court, and at night there was 
a beautiful concert, at which we had to stand till two 
o'clock. The next day the king's birthday was kept. 
We went in the middle of the day to a Drawing-room at 
St. James's Palace, at which about 8800 people passed be- 
fore the king and queen, and the other high dignitaries, 
to offer their congratulations. There was again a great 
dinner in the evening, and then a concert which lasted 
till one o'clock. You caa well imagine I had many hard 
battles to fight against sleepiAesa during these late enter- 
tainments. 

" The day before yesterday, Monday, our aunt gave a 
briUiant ball here at Kensington Palace, at which the 
gentlemen appeared in uniform, and the ladies in so- 
called fancy dresses. We remained till four o'clock. 
Duke William of Brunswick, the Prince of Orange and 
his two sons, and the Dxike of Wellington, were the only 
guests that you will caare; to Jiear about. 

" Yesterday we spent with the Duke of Northumber- 
land at Sion, and now. we are going to Claremont. I !Prom 
this account you will see how constantly engaged wfe.'are, 
and that we must make the most of our time to see at 
least some of the sights in London. Dear aunt is very 
kind to us, and does every thing she can to please us; 
and our cousin also is very amiable. We have not a 
great deal of room in our apartment, but are nevertheless 
very comfortably lodged. 

" I hope to give you more full accounts from Brussels, 
dear manmia. . . . ." 
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From his earliest years the Prince had to struggle con- 
stantlj of an evening against the feeling of sleepiness, of 
which he complains in the above letter. This propensi^ 
tj has been alreadj noticed in a memorandum by M. 
Floischiitz, given in a former chapter. Nor did the 
Prince, manfully as he strove against it, ever entirely 
conquer it. But, independently of this feeling, he never 
2bok kindly to great dinners, balls, or the common even- 
ing amusements of the fashionable world, and went 
through them rather as a duty which his position im- 
posed upon him than as a source of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment to himself.* Indeed, on such occasions he loved 
to get hold of some man eminent as a statesman or man of 
science, and to pass the hours he was thus compelled to 
give to the world in political or instructive conversation.t 

In a letter dated Gotha, 81st of May, 1886, the dow- 
ager duchess speaks of having received a letter from the 
Duke of Coburg from Kensington, and of her anxiety on 
account of the sea voyage, as well as of the fetigues and 
' late hours to which the young princes were exposed. 

During their stay in England the duke and his son^ 
were lodged at Kensington, and it was on this occasion 
that the Queen saw the Prince for the first time. They 
were both now seventeen years old — the Queen com- 
pleting her seventeenth year during the visit, the Prince 
three months later. 

* Note bt the Queen. — ^Tet nothing, at the same time, could exceed 
the kind attention he paid to every one, frequently standing the whole 
evening that no one might be neglected. 

t See in Chapter IX., page 166, the remark of the Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany on seeing the Prince talking to the Marquis Capponi during a ball 
at Florence — " Voilk un prince dont nous pouvons ^rd fiers. La belle 
danseuse Tattend— le savant Toccupe.** 
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On leaving England they staid a short time at Paris, 
leaving it a short time before the attempt of Fieschi 
against the life of Louis Philippe. From Paris they 
went to Brussels, where their father left them under the 
care of Baron Wiechmann, a retired officer of the English 
German Legion. They resided here for the next ten 
months, preparing by a course of diligent study, in 
which modem languages and history held a prominent 
place, for their removal in the course of the following 
year to the University of Bonn. 

Among those by whose society and instruction the 
young princes chiefly profited during their residence at 
Brussels was M. Quetelet, to whom many years later, 
when presiding over the International Statistical Con- 
gress, of which M. Quetelet was a member as deputy from 
Belgium, the Prince paid a graceful compliment, as one 
to whom he himself principally owed whatever informa* 
tion be possessed on such subjects. 

Both princes profited greatly by the time thus spent 
in Brussels, but the absence it necessarily entailed from 
their own country was a source of much lamentation to 
their grandmother, the Duchess Dowager of Gotha. In 
writing to the duke on the 7tli of July, to congratulate 
him on his safe return to Coburg, while she " thanks God 
that you have returned in good health and have left the 
dear children well" — "it makes me sad," she adds, "to 
think that you are come back without them, and I can 
not reconcile myself to this long separation from them. 
Thank God that you were able to assure me you had 
left them well." 

The following letters from Prince Albert to his father 

F 
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and step-mother, written during their residence at Brus- 
sels, giyes some insight into their life there, and will 
speak for themselves: 

To THB Duchess of Coburg, etc * 

*' Brussels, June 30, 1836. 

" Dear Mamka, — ^I take advantage of the opportuni- 
ty of papa's return to Coburg to write to you at last 
once more. I would have written to you before this 
from Paris if I had had time. We all thought the Hotel 
des PrinceSjt where we lived, a most horrible place — 
such a noise in the street that you could not hear your 
own voice. Ernest Wiirtemberg had been in the same 
house a short time before. 

" We not only saw all the sights to be seen in Paris it- 
self during our stay there, but also made several very 
pleasant excursions in the neighborhood. We visited St. 
Cloud, Meudon, Montmorency, Neuilly, Versailles, Tria- 
non, etc., and were much struck by the beauty of the 
scenery on all sides. We were received at court with 
the greatest kindness and civility, and we must all join 
to the fullest extent in the great praise which every one 
bestows on the royal family. 

" After all our fatigues and amusements we are now 
settled in our new home, and are really glad to be able 
to lead a quiet and regular mode of life. We live in a 
small but very pretty house, with a little garden in front, 

♦ See Appendix 0. for original of this letter. 

f It was in the Bae Richelien, the most noisy thoroughfare in Paris, 
and, happily for those who might haye been doomed to pass a night in 
it, no longer exists as a hotel. 
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and though in the middle of a large town, we are perfect- 
ly shut out from the noise of the streets. The masters 
selected for us are said to be excellent, so that every 
thing is favorable to our studies, and I trust there will be 
no lack of application on our part. 

" Uncle Leopold is not expected before the 15th, and 
by the time he arrives we shall have settled to our daily 
routine. We have already arranged every thing, and 
mean to devote the next few days to paying the necessary 
visits before settling, next week, to our new mode of life. 

" When this letter reaches you, you will also be about 
to commence a new mode of life, for I hear that your 
journey to the sea-side is fixed for the 10th. I hope this 
trip will answer to you in every way. The journey to 
England has given me such a disgust for the sea that I 
do not like even to think of it." 

To THE Duke of Coburg. 

"Deab Papa, — ^Accept the warmest thanks from us 
both for your dear letter, which we received yesterday 
evening. .... The eagerness shown at Coburg for the 
building of the theatre is really delightful, and proves that 
the spirit of improvement is there, and only requires en- 
couragement to develop itself. We mean to make a 
strong appeal to Aunt Kent to contribute somewhat to 
this national work. We have been for some time in act- 
ive correspondence with her. .... Uncle Leopold ar- 
rived at Laeken last night. We have not yet seen him. 
And now good-by, dear papa. Always keep the same 
love for your devoted son Albert." 
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To THE Duke of Coburg.* 

4 ** Brussels, Avgvtst 15, 1830. 

"Dear Papa, — ^We accompanied uncle to the camp 
of Beverlow, which is on a large plain, on which, on a 
circumference of ten leagues, not a house is to be seen. 
The camp itself is about five miles round, and is well 
built The barracks and stables are much better a^ 
ranged than is usually the case. We lived in a. very 
nice little hut, close to the royal one, over which the Bel- 
gian and Saxon flags were hoisted. 

" There was a different field-day every day, and two 
of them were particularly interesting. The last of these 
two was really beautiful, and, in the opinion of experi- 
enced officers, gave a perfect idea of real war. The vic- 
torious army was commanded by Generals Goetals, Mag- 
nan, and Mameff ; the losing army under Generals d*01i- 
vier and De Lime ; and when the latter were at a loss 
how to extricate themselves from a difficult position, un- 
cle himself conducted the retreat. 

"After tlie fatigue of the manoeuvres the soldiers 
amused themselves by playing at various games, at which 
we were present, such as running races, climbing high 
poles, jumping in sacks, fencing and wrestling, eta, in all 
of which they showed great dexterity. Upon the whole, 
the troops showed to so much advantage that every one 
was astonished. Toward evening there was sometimes 
excellent music, the. bands of all the regiments being as- 
sembled, in which 160 musicians played together." 
* See Appendix C. 
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To THE Duke of Coburg. 

<< Ostend, Sept. 1, 183G. 

"Deab Papa, — ^Thank you a thousand times for your 
dear letter, and for the pretty ring which I received in 
your name from the *Eath' when I awoke on the 26th. 
I have not taken it off my finger since I got it, and it 
shall always remain there, and remind me of you when I 
am not with you. 

" How sorry I was to spend this happy day without 
you, and to be so far from you !" 

In the same letter the Prince speaks of having been 
out shooting with his brother, and of their having killed 
some sea-gulla 

To THE Duke of Coburg. 

*' Brussels, Oc/. 17, 1836. 

"Dear Papa, — .... Yesterday (Sunday) we made 
an excursion to Waterloo, and went on foot all over the 
field of battle. Colonel von Wiechmann, who had been 
at the battle, was our cicerone. We found, to our great 
indignation, that the French, who marched over the field 
on their way to the siege of Antwerp, had knocked off 
the iron cross of the monument " 

To THE Duke of Coburg. 

" Brussels, Nov. 29, 1836. 

" Dear Papa, — We should be so glad to accept your 
invitation to go to Coburg for a few days and to spend 
Christmas there. But if we are to profit by our stay 
here, I am afraid we must deny ourselves that pleasure. 
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Such an expedition would require five or six weeks, and 
our course of study would be quite disturbed by such an 
interruption. We told dear uncle the purport of your 
letter, and he said he would write to you on the sub- 
ject" 

We do not often find a young man of eighteen object- 
ing to a holiday because it would interrupt his studies! 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A/^ri/y 1837, to the close of 1838. 

Reradence at Bonn. — ^Death of William IV.— Tour through Switzerland 
and North of Italy. — Letters from the Prince. 

The young princes were now to enter upon their aca- 
demical career. In April, 1837, they left Brussels for 
Bonn, at which University, with the exception of the 
usual vacations, they remained for the next year and a 
hal£ A small detached house had been taken for them, 
not far from the Cathedral, and overlooking the alley 
that leads up to the Kreutzberg; and here they resided 
with their tutor, M. Florschiitz, wha bears witness to the 
diligence and steadiness with which they applied them- 
selves to their studies. Of our Prince more particularly, 
he says that " he maintained the early promise of his 
youth by the eagerness with which he applied himself 
to his work, and by the rapid progress which he made, 
especially in the natural sciences, in political economy, 
and in philosophy." "Music also," he adds, "of which 
he was passionately fond, was not neglected, and he had 
already shown considerable talent as a composer."* 

* The Prince also excelled in manly exercises, and at a great fencing- 
match, in which there were from twenty-five to thirty competitors, carried 
off the first prize, as recorded hy an English student at the University, 
now holding a government situation in Duhlin, and who himself obtained 
the second prize. 
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Their principal instructors at the University were 
Messrs. Bethman-Holweg, Schlegel, Fichte, Lobell, Kauf- 
mann, Perthte,* d'Alten, etc., of most of whom the Prince 
retained throughout life the most affectionate recollec- 
tion. 

Among the students who were at Bonn at this time 
were the present reigning Duke of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, Prince William of Lowenstein-Werthheim, and. 
Count Erbach, a relation of Prince Leiningen's. With 
these, from their connection with them, the princes natu- 
rally lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, and, indeed, 
with their fellow-students generally they seem always to 
have been on the most cordial and friendly footing. 
With none, however, did Prince Albert form so close 
and intimate a friendship as with Prince William of Low- 
enstein, who has lately sent the Queen an account, which 
will be found at the jsnd of this chapter, of his recollec- 
tions of their college life. He has also sent several let- 
ters, written to him by the Prince at various times after 
they left the University, which will be found inserted in 
their place, and which, particularly those written about 
the time of the marriage, will be read with much inter- 
est. 

Since the visit of the princes to England in the pre- 
ceding year the idea had become very general that a 
marriage was in contemplation between Prince Albert 
and the Princess Victoria ; and during their late resi- 
dence in Brussels reports to that effect had become still 
more prevalent, though most prematurely, as nothing 

* See extract of letter from M. Ferth^ on the occasion of the Prince's 
marriage, quoted from Memoirs by his son, Chap. XIII. 
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was then settled.* Prince Albert's letters to his father 
at. this time are chiefly interesting from their allusion to 
England and the young Queen. The first is dated from 
Bonn, only a few days before the death, on the 20th of 
June, 1837, of William IV"., when Queen Victoria, who 
had only just completed her eighteenth year, ascended 
the throne. In that letter, after mentioning a visit to 
Cologne which he had made a few days previously with 
his brother and the hereditary Grand-duke of Weimar, 
and alluding to two picturesf which they had given a 
commission to have bought at a sale of old pictures 
which was to be held there, he goes on : 

" A few days ago I received a letter from Aunt Kent, 
inclosing one from our cousin. She told me I was to 
communicate its contents to you, so I send it on with a 
translation of the EnglisL The day before yesterday I 
received a second and still kinder letter from my cousin, 
in which she thanks me for my good wishes on her birth- 
day. You may easily imagine that both these letters 
gave me the greatest pleasure." 

On the 4th of July, after dwelling on the beauty of the 
Ahrthal, to which he and his brother had just made an 
excursion, and telling his father of their attendance at a 
swinmiing-school on the Bhine close to Bonn, he adds : 
" The death of the King of England has every where 
caused the greatest sensation. From what Uncle Leo- 
pold, as well as aunt, writes to us, the new reign has be- 
gun most successfully. Cousin Victoria is said to have 

* Memorandam by the Qneen. 

t One was a sketch by Albert Durer, the other a negro's head by Yan- 
dyck. 

F2 
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shown astonishiDg self-possessioD. She undertakes a 
heavy responsibility, especially at the present moment^ 
when parties are so excited, and all rest their hopes on 
her. Poor aunt has again been violently attacked in the 
newspapers, but she has also found strenuous supporters." 
On first hearing of the king's death, the Prince had al- 
ready written the following beautiful and characteristic 
letter to the young Queen. It is the first of his which 
we have, written in English,* and, allowing for a some- 
what foreign turn and formality of expression, it shows 
what proficiency he had already made in a language 
which, from the correctness with which he both spoke 
and wrote it, he soon made his own. " How much," 
says one who had deeply studied his character, "of the 
Prince's great nature is visible in it. Though addressed 
to a young and powerful queen, there is not a word of 
flattery in it His first thought is of the great responsi- 
bility of the position, the happiness of the millions that 
was at stake. Then comes the anxious hope that the 
reign may be glorioua" (Did he fsel a presentiment 
at the time how much he would help to make it so ?) 
"And then how gracefully and naturally the tender re- 
gard of an affectionate relation comes in at the last" 
But let us quote it : 

<<Bon»,26<A June, 1837. 

" My deabest Cousin, — I must write you a few lines 
to present you my sincerest felicitations on that great 
change which has taken place in your life. 

* AU the other letters which have heen quoted from the Prince to his 
parents and grandmother, and from them to him, are translated from the 
German. 
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" Now you are Queen of the mightiest land of Europe, 
in your hand lies the happiness of millions. May Heaven 
assist you and strengthen you with its strength in that 
high but diflSicult task. 

" I hope that your reign may be long, happy, and 
glorious, and that your efforts may be rewarded by the 
thankfulness and love of your subjects. 

" May I pray you to think likewise sometimes of your 
cousins in Bonn, and to continue to them that kindness 
you favored them with till now. Be assured that our 
minds are always with you. 

" I will not be indiscreet and abuse your time. Be- 
lieve me always your Majesty's most obedient and faith- 
ful servant, Albert." 

" Uncle Leopold," the Prince writes to his father on 
the 30th of July, 1837,* " has written to me a great deal 
about England and all that is going on there. United 
as all parties are in high praise of the young Queen, the 
more do they seem to manoeuvre and intrigue with and 
against each other. On every side there is nothing but a 
network of cabals and intrigues, and parties are arrayed 
against each other in the most inexplicable manner. .... 
Uncle Leopold advises us to make a journey to the South 
of Germany and Switzerland, or even to the North of 
Italy. Sorry as I shallbe to lose the opportunity of see- 
ing our dear uncle again soon, I feel that his opinion is 
right, and I am sure you will also agree in thinking his 
reasons imperative and conclusive." 

The object of the King of the Belgians in advising this 

* See Appendix C. 
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journey seems to have been to draw attention fjx)m the 
young princes, as, during their residence at Brussels, a 
report had been very genemlly spread (as already men- 
tioned) of a marriage being in contemplation between 
Prince Albert and the young Queen. 

The brothers accordingly employed the vacation in 
making a tour through Switzerland and the North of Ita- 
ly. Leaving Bonn on the 28th of August, and sleeping 
on their way at Andernach, Goblentz, Mannheim, Baden- 
Baden, and Kenzingen, they arrived on the 3d of Sep- 
tember at Basel. The first days of their tour had been at- 
tended by almost constant rain, in spite of which they vis- 
ited every thing best worth seeing at Baden, Strasburg, 
and other places through which their route lay. As- 
cending the Jura by the Miinsterthal, they reached Mou- 
tiers, where they slept in the evening of the 4th,, and after 
halting the next day at Biel in order to visit the "Peters 
Insel" celebrated by Rousseau, they arrived on the 6th 
at Elfenau, half an hour's drive from Bema Here they 
remained three days on a visit to their aunt, the Grand- 
duchess Anne, widow of the Grand-duke Constantine. 

The weather had cleared up the day before they ar- 
rived at Elfenau, and, though very cold at the early hour 
at which they generally set out on their day's journey, 
the young travelers thoroughly enjoyed their tour and 
the fine scenery through which it led them. This is so 
well known, and has been so often described, that it is not 
necessary to do much more than record the names of the 
places they visited. Leaving Elfenau on the 9th, they 
slept that night at Brienz, from whence next morning 
their pedestrian tour began. Passing by the Briinig- 
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Pass and Samen to Alphach, where tbey slept on the 
10th, on the 11th thej crossed the lake of the four can- 
tons to Lucerne. Here they only remained long enough 
to see what was best worth seeing in the town, and left 
again at eleven o^clock in a boat for Kiissnacht, whence 
they ascended the Eigi on foot, arriving, in company with 
the family of Prince Fiirstenberg, with whom they had 
fidlen in at Kiissnacht, at six in the evening. 

The next morning we find them at break of day ad- 
miring the glorious sunrise from the top of the Bigi ; 
descending thence to Goldau, they there took a carriage 
to Brunnen, and thence a boat to Fliielen, where they 
passed the night 

On the 13th they drove by the Gothardsstrasse, by 
Altdorf and Amsteg, the Devil's Bridge, etc., to Ander- 
matt, where they slept. On the 14th they ascended the 
valley of the Beuss to Hospenthal and Bealp, and crossed 
the Fnrka in a storm of wind and snow, descending to 
the Glacier of the Bhone, where they rested for the night 
in a miserable house. Prince Albert alone refused this 
day to make use of the ponies that accompanied theuL 
His wish had been to make a pedestrian tour, and such 
he was determined it should be. 

The next morning they set out at eight o'clock to cross 
the dangerous Mayenwand, a steep ascent made more dif- 
ficult by the snow that lay as far as they could see to a 
depth of two and a half feet. Thick mist obscured the 
fearful abyss below them, and the Giimsel Hospice, which 
they reached at ten o'clock, was a welcome sight De- 
scending thence by Handeckfall, they slept that night at 
Gutlau; the next at Meyringen; the 17th, after visiting 
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the fall of the Beichenbach, at the Eosenlaui Glacier ; and 
on the 18th, after a very fatiguing day, they reached the 
top of the Faulhom. A glorious sunset rewarded their 
toil, and the next morning at five o'clock they were enjoy- 
ing an equally glorious sunrise. Continuing their route, 
they slept on the 19th at Grindelwald. On the 20th they 
crossed the Wengem Alp to Lauterbrunn ; whence, pass- 
ing by Interlaken and Thun, where they slept on the 
21st, they again arrived at Elfenau, to pay a second visit 
to their aunt, early on the morning of the 22d. Here 
they remained for the day ; but, though the next day, 
the 28d, was the grand-duchess's birthday^ they left again 
at nine in the morning for Freyburg. 

On the 25th, having slept the preceding night at Lau- 
sanne, they took the steam-boat at Ouchy, and reached 
Geneva in the evening, after a passage of three and a 
half hours. The 26th was given up to seeing what was 
to be seen at Geneva and in the neighborhood, ending 
with the theatre at night. On the 28th they arrived at 
Chamouni, and on the 29th, accompanied by three 
guides, of whom Balmat the younger, son of the first 
man who had ascended Mont Blanc^ was one, they set out 
for "Jardin," taking mules as far as Montanvert; the 
rest of the way, by the Mer de Glace, eta, was necessari- 
ly performed on foot. The Jardin was reached at half 
past one, and after half an hour to rest and^enjoy the 
view of the peak of Mont Blanc, hanging right over 
them, they redescended, and got back to Chamouni at 
seven o'clock. On the 80th they ascended the Col de 
Balme, sleeping that night at Martigny, and oh the 1st 
they came by St. Maurice, Bex, etc., to Vemex, where 
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they were received for the third time by their aunt, the 
Qrand-duchess Anne. In the forenoon of the 2d they 
made an excursion to Vevay, etc., returning to Vernex, 
which, however, they left at ten in the evening, in order 
to extend their tour into Italy. But we need not follow 
them farther step by step. Perhaps we have already 
been too minute in the enumeration of the places visited 
by them in Switzerland. But, while these lines are be- 
ing written. Prince Arthur is following* nearly the ex- 
act route taken by his father twenty-seven years before, 
and it is interesting to think of him visiting the same 
scenes, sleeping at the same resting-places, and eagerly 
searching the visitors' books for some record of that ear- 
lier tour. 

But, except the unchangeable features of the scenery, 
little remains the same as it was in those days. The fa- 
cilities of modem travel, and the consequent overwhelm- 
ing flood of annual tourists, have caused hotels and vil- 
lages to spring up where there was formerly little better 
than a hut to repose in, and only in one place did Prince 
Arthur find an inn the same as it had been in his father's 
time. Only at one place, too, did he find the inn books 
preserved so far back as 1837, and his father's name re- 
corded among the visitors. 

Having crossed by the Simplon into Italy, the young 
travelers visitied the Italian lakes, Milan, etc., and ar- 
rived at Venice on the 12th of October, whence Prince 
Albert thus writes to his father : 

"What thanks I owe you, dear papa, for having al- 
lowed us to make such a beautiful tour ! I am still quite 

* September, 1865. 
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intoxicated by all I have seen in bo short a time. The 
reports of Herr Rath (Florschiitz) will have told you how 
we have been able to explore every part of Switzerland, 
and, favored as we were by the weather, we could enjoy 

the beauties of the country to the fullest degree 

Milan, and, still more, heavenly Yenice, contain treasures 
of art that astonish me." 

The Queen, alluding to this tour in 1864, relates that 
the Prince sent her a small book containing views of all 
the places above enumerated except two. From one of 
these, the top of the Bigi, he sent her a dried ''Eose des 
Alpes;" and from the other, Voltaire's house at Ferney, 
which he visited from Geneva, a scrap of Voltaire's hand- 
writing, which he obtained from his old servant. 

"The whole of these," the Queen adds, "were placed 
in a small album^ with the dates at which each place was 
visited, in the Prince's handwriting; and this album the 
Queen now considers one of her greatest treasures, and 
never goes any where without it Nothing had at this 
time passed between the Queen and the Prince ; but this 
gift shows that the latter, ill the midst of his travels, often 
thought of his young cousin."* 

Only two days were at this time given to Venice. 
The vacation was drawing to a close, and it was neces- 
sary to think of their return journey, so as to allow of a 
stay of some days, on their way back, at their native 
Eosenau. Accordingly, at ten o'clock on the night of 
the 14th, the princes left Venice, and, traveling night 
and day through the Tyrol, arrived at Innspriick at four 

* Memorandnin by the Qaeen. 
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o'clock on the afteraoon of the 16th. Here they only re- 
mained long enough to see what was best worth seeing, 
and went on without stopping at Munich, where they ar- 
rived at two o'clock on the 17th. 

After one day's rest and sight-seeing, at Munich, they 
left again in the afternoon of the 18th, and arrived at the 
Eosenau on the 20th. 

The above enumeration of the places visited by the 
princes during this autumn tour is taken from a diary 
kept at the time by Herr Morschlitz, by whom they were 
accompanied. M. Elorschiitz has not, unfortunately (at 
least not in his diary), recorded any particular anecdotes 
of the tour, with the exception of their having been made 
prisoners at the top of Strasburg Cathedral by the slam- 
ming, in the wind, of the tower door, and being only re- 
leased by the opportune arrival of other visitors. 

The princes remained for some days at the Bosenau, 
leaving it again on the 8d of November, on their return 
to the University. On the way they paid a visit to their 
grandmother at Gotha, and the duchess thus mentions 
their visit in a letter to the duke : 

*' Gotha, Nov. 4, 1S37. 

" The visit of the dear children has given me the great- 
est pleasure, though it was so short; for they only ar- 
rived yesterday at half past ten o'clock, and at a quarter 
to eight this morning they again left me. The whole visit 
seems like a dream, though a very happy one, for they 
were both so nice and good. How tall and handsome 
Albert is grown, and dear Ernest also looks well and 
amiable. They were very grateful to you for the per- 
mission to make this beautiful tour, though a little un- 
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easy at having been forced to leave you unwell. To- 
morrow they hope to be at Bonn. It is, no doubt, good 
for them to devote so much time to their studies, but it is 
very bad for tia to see so little of them." 

Betumed to Bonn, they resumed their studies with a 
diligence by no means impaired by their late pleasant 
excursion. The following letters from the Prince will 
give some insight into their life, and also refer to aa 
event that created much sensation at the time; the ar- 
rest^ namely, of the Archbishop of Cologne in conse- 
quence of his opposition to the government:^ 

«*.Btiiw,2Vbr.l2,1887. 

"Dbab Papa, — ^The last term really ended before we 
had time to collect our thoughts about it 

" We have already plunged into the midst of the new 
one. 

" This winter will be one of very hard work for us, 
for we are overwhelmed with lectures, papers, exercises, 
eta, etc. 

"The chief subjects of our studies at present are Eo- 
man law, state right and political economy (Staatsioirth' 
schaftsJehre\ and the principles of finance. We also at- 
tend two courses of historical lectures by Lobell and A. 
W. von Schlegel, and a philosophical lecture (Anthro- 
pology and Philosophy) by Fichte. At the same time 
we shall not fail to give attention to the study of modem 
languages." 

* See Appendix C. for original of this and the next letters from Bonn. 
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To THE DOWAGEE DuCHESS OF SAXE-GoTHA. 

"J3oR»i,iV<w.l9,1887. 

" The day before yesterday I received a letter from Un- 
cle Leopold, expressing a wish that we should visit him 
at Brussels during Christmas week, when there will be 
no lecturea Yoii may easily imagine, dear grandmam- 
ma, how we look forward to this short visit. I am the 
more glad of it, because we shall then have an opportu: 
nity of learning more distinctly what uncle thinks of the 
coming separation, next spring, of our hitherto united 
lives, and also of giving him, at the same time, our own 
views of it. 

"That moment is, in its saddest form (m seiner iruben 
Gestali), ever before me. We would, therefore, as long 
as time allows us, do all we can to soften its pain and to 
gild the pill." 

To THE Duke of Coburg. 

"jBon»,iVbi?.24,1887. 

"Dear Papa, — The subject which engrosses 

every one here and in this neighborhood, at this moment, 
is the arrest of the Archbishop of Cologne. The Catho- 
lic party is furious, and vows death and destruction to all 
Prussians and Protestants. Yesterday, being St Clem- 
ent's day, an insurrection was apprehended both at Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Cologne ; but the fear of the troops being 
called out seems to have prevented it, and every thing 
remained quiet 

"You no doubt know how the archbishop has behaved 
toward the University with reference to the doctrines of 
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Hermes; that he has forbidden the professors to read — 
that he has broken up the seminary here — and that he 
has declared open war against the Prussian govemmeut. 
Upon this the king sent his minister, Eochow, to Cologne, 
to treat with the archbishop, who, however, refused to re- 
ceive him, nor would he alloyr any professor or clergy- 
man to defend his principles before him. 

''Latterly the archbishop has prohibited marriages be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, unless it were agreed 
that the children should all be Catholics. 

" When the king summoned him to resign his office, 
he replied that the king had no authority in the affairs 
of the Church. 

" The result was, that the archbishop was secretly ar- 
rested and carried off by night. 

"A rich Catholic, much respected here, said, *The 
government must act with us, for no government can 
go against us. Things must go as far as they have done 
in Belgium. Let the Prussians have a care, lest they be 
driven out of the country with flails.' " 

On the 22d of December the Prince writes to his father 
that he had been prevented from writing by the necessi- 
ty of working hard at their studies on the approach of 
Christmas, which he and his brother were to have spent 
with their uncle. King Leopold, at Brussels. Their doing 
so, however, was prevented by an accident by which the 
Prince hurt his knee, and was laid up for several days.* 

* I^OTE BT THE QuEBN. — ^Riding in the riding-school, the Prince got 
his knee jammed between his horse and the wall, in consequence of the 
horse refusing a leap. The knee was seyereljr injured, and retained a 
deep scar ever after. 
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The dowager duchess, writing from Gotha on the 17th 
of December, says : 

" How distressed I am to hear that our beloved Albert 
has hurt his knee, and suffers a good deal of pain, and 
tliat he can not walk, as dear Ernest writes to me. It is 
no joke to hurt the knee. How little do young people 
take care of themselves, and how much anxiety and care 
do they not occasion ! But as the careful Florschiitz has 
not written to me about it, I hope it is not serioua" 

On the 26th of December the Prince thus writes to his 
grandmother:* 

".Bb»»,Z>ec.26,1837. 

"Dear Grandmamma,— A thousand thanks for the 
beautiful Christmas present which M. FlorschtLtz has 
given me in your pame. On such a day, when so far 
separated from home and the dear ones there, any token 
of remembrance that recalls them to us is doubly wel- 
come. ^ 

"I have reviewed in thought all the past Christmas- 
eves, most of which we spent with you, always receiving 
from you such valuable presents I This Christmas- eve 
also I was near you, at least in spirit. The glass is real- 
ly quite beautiful, and I hope soon to adorn myself with 
the pretty waistcoat. As you know, dear grandmamma, 
we had intended to spend Christmas week in Brussels, 
but my unlucky knee has prevented us. Though. not 
yet strong enough to bear without injury the fatigue of 
such a journey, and the exertions which would be un- 
avoidable at Brussels, it is now almost well again. We 

* See Appendix C. 
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are exceedingly sorry to have had to give up this pleas- 
ure ; but, on the other hand, it gives us more time to re- 
peat our lectures and college work, and to wait patiently 
for the cure of my foot 

"At the same time, dear grandmamma, allow me to 
lay my most hearty good wishes at your feet. May ev- 
ery blessing of heaven rest upon you, and may continued 
health and unclouded cheerfulness be yours in the com- 
ing year. Keep also for me in the years to come the 
love and kindness which I have hitherto rejoiced in from 
you. 

"I still owe you many thanks for two letters which I 
have not been able to answer sooner, as the work always 
increases so much before the vacations as to occupy the 
whole day. How glad I was to hear that you were quite 
well again. 

" Of our dear Bonn I have nothing to tell you. The 
controversy respecting the Hanoverian affairs, and that 
with the Archbishop of Cologne, engrosses at present the 
interest and speculation of all conversation here. Fare- 
well now, dear grandmamma, and keep in affectionate re- 
membrance your faithful grandson, Albert." 

On the* same day the Prince wrote to his father* a 
letter, which is very characteristic of the habit, early ac- 
quired by him, of weighing the truth of all he heard or 
saw. What he says of the people of the Ehine shows 
how little liable he was to be deceived by eye-service or 
lip-loyalty, while all his remarks speak for the liberality 
and tolerance of his own religious views. " We had 

* See Appendix C. 
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thought," he says, " of celebrating your birthday with our 
dear uncle at Brussels, but the tiresome blow I gave my 
knee prevented us from having that pleasure. I am, 
however, quite well again, only I must still spare my 
leg a littk, so that, on the one hand, I could not under- 
take the fatigues of Brussels, and, on the other, I shrank 
from being seen limping about. We therefore remained 

quietly at Bonn, where we are busy with our studies 

You will no doubt have taken much interest in the af- 
fiurs at Cologne. Here it is the all-engrossing subject, 
and it is very evident that the much-extolled loyalty of 
the Ehine people is wonderfully . loose. * Prussian' and 
* Lutheran heretic' are common terms of contumely. The 
party of the priests seems to be very strong. They find 
their chief support in the aristocracy and the common 
people ; the aristocracy, in particular, being very big- 
oted." 

On the 21st of January, 1888, the Prince informs his 
father that he is again " quite well and strong, and once 
more able, after the hard work he had gone through, to 
amuse himself by making long expeditions on foot" 

Having paid the visit to Brussels, which had been pre- 
vented by the accident to his knee, he writes to his fa- 
ther, on his return to Bonn, dated March 6th, to say he 
had returned quite satisfied with the result of his visit, 
and that the king had spoken fully to him respecting his 
future prospects. "The Queen," he continues, " had in 
no way altered her mind, but did not wish to marry for 
some time yet." " She thought herself," the Queen says 
in a memorandum on this subject written in '64, " still 
too young, and also wished the Prince to be older when 
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he made his appearance ia England In after years she 
often regretted this decision on her part, and constantly 
deplored the consequent delay of her marriage. Had 
she been engaged to the Prince a year sooner than she 
was, and had she married him at least six months earlier, 
she would have escaped many trials and troubles of dif- 
ferent kinds.*'* 

"The chief question," the Prince continues in the same 
letter, " is now as to the arrangement of my mode of life 
in the mean time. For the first half year it is settled that 
I should remain at Bonn. We have now got through 
the most difficult of our studies, and intend to turn the 
summer to account in learning modem languages, and 
reading political works. After that I am to travel in 
accordance with your wishes and those of my uncle, in 
order to learn to depend more upon myself. This plan 
is also most agreeable to myself, and unde is trying to 
get for me as traveling companion a well-informed young 
Englishman — ^a Mr. Seymour."! 

The details of the proposed journey were to be aft^- 
ward settled with his father when he returned to Cobuig^ 
and with the King of the Belgians, to whom ho was 
shortly to pay another visit 

* From a Memorandum by the Qneen. 

t NcyTB BT THB QuBEN. — ^Now MajoF General Seymonri C. B., lately 
of the Scots Fofiilier Gaards. General Seymour wag appointed Groom 
in Waiting to the Prince, and is now in the same capacity with the 
Qaeen. The Prince told the Qneen, in after years, how good a yoong 
man he was, and how anxions he had been to keep every thing that was 
bad or impure firom approaching him, though, God knows, yice itself 
would ever have recoiled from the look alone of one who wore *' the lily 
of a blameless life ;** but still it is pleasing to record such conduct. 
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In June, 1838, the coronation of the Queen took place, 
to which the Duke and Duchess of Coburg were invited, 
the invitation being accepted by the duke, but declined 
by the duchess. 

" So you go to England to the coronation," the Prince 
writes to his father from Bonn on the 28d of May, 1888, 
** and afterward we shall have the happiness of seeing 
you with ua Inconvenient and tiring as the doiugs will 
be in London, they will still be very interesting. It is 
really a pity that mamma should not be going also; it 
would have been more natural, and I am sure the Queen 
will be very sorry not to see her. At the same time, I 
must say that I never thought dear mamma would make 
up her mind to accept such an invitation." 

On this occasion the Queen conferred the Order of the 
Garter on the duke, and the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, 
writing to him on the 7th of August, takes blame to her- 
self for not having sooner congratulated him upon it. 
"I know," she says, "this fine Order so well. My re- 
vered father,* and my father-in-law,t both had it." 

On the 4th of August the Prince wrote again from 
Bonn: 

" Dear Papa, — ^You will, by this time, have arrived 
in your dear home ; and I am sure, after so many fa- 
tigues, and being so constantly on the move, that you 
will not be sorry to spend some time quietly at the Eose- 

nau The end of the term is fast approaching, and 

we are hard at work at our studies. The removal of our 

* Elector of Hesse-Cassel, and son of a daughter of George II. 
t Duke of Qotha, nephew to the Princess of Wales, who was mother to 
George m. 

G 
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vhole establishment will resemble the migration of the 
Jews from Egypt." 

This is the last letter we have from the Prince from 
Bonn. Their residence there was to end with the end 
of the terra, and the time was to come to which in some 
of the foregoing letters he has already alluded with such 
sadness. At the close of their University career, the 
brothers, hitherto inseparable, were to go their different 
ways into the great world. 

We can not do better than end this chapter with the 
following account, by Prince William of Lowenstein, of 
his recollections of the time spent by him with the young 
princes at Bonn, which he wrote at the request of the 
Queen in 1864. 

" In 1887 1 had the good fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg at the University 
of Bonn. Among all the young men at the University 
he was distinguished by his knowledge, his diligence, and 
his amiable bearing in society. He liked, above all 
things, to discuss questions of public law and metaphys- 
ics, and constantly, during our many walks, juridical prin- 
ciples or philosophical doctrines were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. On such occasions the Councilor Florschiitz, 
who had accompanied the two princes from Coburg, 
used to turn the conversatioii to subjects of general in- 
terest 

"Such professors as Fichte, Perthes, and HoUweg 
could not fail to exercise a stimulating influence over 
the youthful minds of their hearers ; and even August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, in spite of his extraordinary van- 
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ity, will not easily be forgotten by those who attended 
his lectures. 

"Among his other social qualities, Prince Albert pos- 
sessed a lively sense of the ridiculous, as well as great 
talent for mimicking ; and it could scarcely fail but that 
the immediate subjects for the exercise of this talent 
should be his own attendants, and the professors, who, 
while absorbed in their lectures, exhibited some striking 
peculiarities and odd manners.' Prince Albert could 
take these off inimitably, and was enabled by his good 
memory to reproduce whole sentences out of their lec- 
tures to the general amusement of his company. At the 
same time, the Prince's perfect good taste prevented his 
ever giving offense, even when he allowed the most un- 
controlled play to his fun. 

" The somewhat stiff military nature of the princes' 
governor, Colonel von Wiechmann, gave occasion to 
many disputes with the young princes, and frequently 
led to the most comical scenea It is impossible to give 
an idea in writing of the many trifling occurrences of 
this kind, for the ludicrous effect depended more on the 
mimicry and accentuation than upon the subject itself 

"Among those who, without knowing it, contributed 
largely to our amusement, was Oberberg Hauptmann 
von Beust He had a very pleasant house, to which he 
often invited us, and spoke with the most genuine Saxon 
accent. He was a little, thick-set, very good-humored, 
but somewhat awkward man. One day be showed us a 
picture of Venice, and it is impossible to forget the ges- 
ture and aopent with which, pointing to a row of houses, 
he said, ' This is the Ponte EialtQ.' 



I 
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" Another peraon who afforded us much amusement 
was Bath Wolf^ in attendance on the Count of Erbacb; 
aS) for instance, when one day tasting some red wine, he 
exclaimed, 'This is not real Walportzheimer' — a very 
simple remark, but which was for years brought up 
against him ; or when, at another time, he fell in a race, 
and had to look for his spectacles. 

"Prince Albert had a great turn for drawing carica- 
tures, and among the scenes of his University life of 
which he has thus perpetuated the memory, Professors 
Fichte and Lobell, and the spectacles of Eath Wolff, are 
favorite subjects. 

" The Prince's humor and sense of the ludicrous, how- 
ever, found a natural counterpoise in his other great and 
sterling qualities ; and the great business of his later life, 
the many important duties he had to fulfill, soon drove 
into the background the humorous part of his character, 
which had been so prominent at the University. 

"As the Prince excelled most of his contemporaries 
in the use of intellectual weapons, in the art of convinc- 
ing, in strictly logical argument, so he was distinguished 
also in all kinds of bodily exercise. In fencing and the 
practice of the broadsword he was very skillful. In fenc- 
ing especially he excelled so much, that once in a fenc- 
ing-match he carried off the prize from all his compet- 
itors. 

" I recall with much pleasure our excursion on foot to 
the neighboring Siebengebirge, so rich in legend ; to the 
valley of the Aar, where the celebrated Walportzheimer 
wine is produced ; and up and down the Bhine. 

" Two fine greyhounds usually followed the princes, 
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one of which, called E6s" (already mentioned as having 
been brought by the Prince to England), " was remark- 
able for sagacity and beauty, and was so fast that she 
could in the shortest time catch a hare and bring it back. 
On this account she was Prince Albert's favorite. 

" Music was also a favorite pursuit of the students. 
To the despair of Colonel von Wiechmann, we learned 
several students' songs, and even practiced the * Glocke' 
of Eomberg for four voices. In spite of many false notes, 
■we went resolutely on, and passed many an evening in 
song. Prince Albert was looked upon among us as a 
master of the art. 

" Attempts were even made at dramatic performances, 
some scene or intrigue being invented and spoken, and 
then at once represented. These improvisings had doubt- 
less little artistic merit, but they were not the less amus- 
ing. Prince Albert was always the life and soul of them, 
and acted the principal parts. 

"He entered with the greatest eagerness into every 
study in which he engaged, whether belonging to science 
or art. He spared no exertion either of mind or body ; 
on the contrary, he rather sought difficulties in order to 
overcome them. The result was such an harmonious de- 
velopment of his powers and faculties as is very seldom 
.arrived at. Wilhelm, Prince Lowenstein. 

** Kreuzwerthdm on Main, May 12, 1864." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1838-1839. 

Separmdon of the Brothera-^The Princess Tour in Italy, — ^Baron Stock- 
mar. — Blajoritj of Prince Ernest — ^Prince Albert declared of Age at 
the same Time. — ^Letters. 

The brothers were now to be separated for the first 
time in their lives, and deeply was the separation felt by 
both. At the dose of their University career, the elder, 
Piinoe Ernest, was to go to Dresden to enter the Saxon 
service, while Prince Albert was to set out shortly after- 
ward for Italy, where he was to spend the winter, accord- 
ing to the plan which, as we have'seen, had been already 
determined upon for him. 

They had, however, still two months to spend together 
at Coburg before the final separation took place, and, a^ 
tached to each other as they were, we may easily imagine 
how dear to them must have been the last days spent to- 
gether at a home which they both loved so much^ These 
last days had, however, been nearly marked by a sad ca- 
tastropbe, of which the Prince gives the following ac- 
count in a letter to his grandmother; and it will be seen 
that it was only averted by a combination of coolness and 
good sense very rare at such moments. Had they opened 
the doors to call for assistance in the first alarm, as would 
have been only natural, instead of " shutting themselves 
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in with the fire," the consequences might have been most 
serious.* 

" Coburg, ISth Oct., 1838. 

"Dear Grandmamma, — I have again delayed writing 
to you, but when a man is once sunk in idleness, it is dif- 
ficult to get out of it. 

" I learned from your dear letter to Ernest that you 
are better, and that you have moved into your pretty 
'winter residence in all its new splendor. 

"How perishable such splendor is we felt seriously 
yesterday, when, if God had not held his protecting hand 
over us, the whole palace of Goburg might have become 
a prey to the flames, nor we ourselves able in any way to 
escape. 

"A fire is lit in our rooms every morning lest we 
should find them cold when we come to town occasion- 
ally in the afternoon. It happened the day before yes- 
terday that we staid in' town after the play, in order not 
to catch cold driving back to the Eosenau. The next 
morning I was awoke by an unpleasant smell ; I sprang 
out of bed to see whether the register had not been for- 
gotten to be opened in one of the stoves. The smoke 
met me thicker and thicker, but I could not discover any 
thing. In the fourth room I was met by the flames dart- 
ing toward me ; it was all on fire. I called out ' Fire ! 
fire V when Ernest and Cart came from their rooms to 
my assistance. No living soul was in this wing of the 
palace except us three ; it was also so early that nobody 
was astir in the neighborhood. You can fancy our 
alarm. We did not take long to consider, but closed all 

* See original letter in Appendix C. 
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the doors and shut ourselves up with the fire. There 
were only two jugs with water, and a jug of chamomile 
tea at our command, of which we made the most Er- 
nest took my cloak and his own and threw them upon 
the flames, while I dragged all my bedding there, and 
pressed the mattresses and large counterpanes against the 
burning wall. Cart lifted a marble table with incredible 
strength and threw it against the bookcase enveloped in 
flames, causing it to fall down. Having thus subdued 
the fire, we could think of calling for more help. 

"Ernest ran just as he got out of bed down stairs to 
the sentry, who gave the alarm, while I and Oart* were 
still working up stairs. The heat and smoke were so 
powerful that all the windows had fallen out; even the 
glasses of the framed pictures were cracked, and the pic- 
tures shriveled in, and the paint of the doors is quite 
charred. 

" Help now came in haste from all sides : a number 

* NoTB BY THE QuBEN. — Cart camo oTer to this country with the 
Prince on his marriage, and remained in his serrice as valet till he died 
in Angnst, 1858, having been with him twenty-eight years. The Prince 
received the news of his death at Dasseldorf jast as he was starting with 
the Qaeen for Hanover ^nd Babelsberg, and they were both deeply af- 
fected by the news. Cart's devotion to the beloved Prince was reaUy 
quite like that of a nurse for a child, and the Prince never ceased io la- 
ment the loss of that faithful servant and true friend, whose discretion 
and independence of character were most striking. When he died the 
Prince said to the Queen that fiiany recollections of his childhood were 
gone with Cart to the grave. He was a link, he added, with his happy 
childhood and dear native country which was peculiarly precious to hiiD) 
living as he did in a foreign land ; for that even the Queen conld only 
talk of those times as of history, and as of things of which she personally 
knew nothingf Cart was a native of Nion, near Geneva. 
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of workmen, brought water up and extinguished the 
smouldering fire. A bookstand with many books and 
all our prints, two chairs, a table, a looking-glass, etc., 
have been burnt 

"There is no other harm done, but that Cart and I 
have burnt the soles of our feet as we got barefooted into 
the cinders. 

" The accident was caused by the ignorance of a stoker 
who had heated a stove that was not meant to be used, 
and on which books and prints were lying, and. against 
which a quantity of maps were standing. 

" The only picture that was not injured is the one of 
the fire at the Palace of Gtotha. 

" Farewell now, dear grandmamma, and always love 
your faithful grandson, Albert. 

'^Hounau, 18M Oct., 1888. 

" P.S.— I shall soon be able to send you the pronused 
picture." 

On tEe same day that the above narrative of their es- 
cape from fire was written, the dowager duchess was her- 
self writing to the duke, to express her pleasure at hav 
ing seen Prince Albert again, and to bewail.the approach- 
ing separation of the brothers. 

"It was most kind," she writes, October 18, 1888, "to 
allow the dear children to spend a day with me, and our 
dear Albert gave me a most delightful surprise. I re- 
gretted very much that dear Ernest could not come also. 
I sympathize deeply with the poor children on their ap- 
proaching separation. With that moment I am sure the 
merriest and happiest periods of their lives will have 

G2 
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passed. Who could be otherwise than sad on sach an 
occasion? Every day that now passes adds to mjr sor- 
row for them." 

Among those who have been mentioned as fellow- 
students at Bonn with the Prince and his brother, there 
was no one, as has been already mentioned, with whom 
the former was more intimate, or to whom he was more 
attached, than Prince William of Lowenstein, whose rec- 
ollections of their University life conclude the preceding 
chapter. For some years after leaving the University, 
the Prince kept up an occasional correspondence with 
him, and he has lately given the Queen some of the let- 
ters he received, which are very characteristic of the 
Prince's warm heart and affectionate disposition. While 
the brothers were now awaiting at Coburg the dreaded 
moment which was to bring with it their first separation 
from eac]i other, the Prince thus writes to his coU^e 
friend:* 

*< Chbwg, October ^% 1838. 

" Dear Lowenstein, — A thousand thousand thanks ' 
for your dear friendly letter, which is a proof to us that 
you still sometimes think of your true ftiends. I believe 
that the pleasant days which we spent together, partly in 
useful occupations, partly, in cheerful intercourse (m 
froher UnierhaUung\ will ever appear to me as the hap- 
piest of my life. In spite of our unrestrained intimacy 
{UrigenirtheiU) and our many practical jokes {den viden 
Neckerei&ti)^ the utmost harmony always existed between 
us. How pleasant were our winter concerts— our theat- 
ricg.1 attempts— our walks to the Venusberg — ^the swim- 

♦ See Appendix C. for the original, i 
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ming-sehool — the fencing -ground I I dare not tbink 
back upon all these things. 

"Ernest is now going to Dresden in order to sacrifice 
himself to Mars {um sich dort dem Mars zu opfem). He 
will there throw himself entirely into a military exist- 
ent. 

" I shall shortly begin my Italian travels. I will oc- 
casionally give you news of myself from different places ; 
but you must also write to me ; I will always let you 
know where to. In ten or twelve days I shall already 
have left my home behind. I shall not set out till Er- 
nest also launches his vessel, so that he may not be left 
behind alone. The separation will be frightfully painful 
to us. Up to this moment we have never, so long as we 
can recollect, been a single day away from each other. 
I can not bear to think of that moment." 

Eeferring to Prince Ernest's intended residence at 
Dresden, and the approaching separation, the dowager 
duchess again writes on the 1st of November, 1838: 

" I was sure that the good King of Saxony would be 
delighted at our dear Ernest's spending some time at 
Dresden. I should think happily of this well-selected 
residence for him if dear Albert were only there with his 
brother I The thought of the separation of such fondly- 
attached brothers quite breaks my heart, and I can not 
reconcile myself to the great distance which separates 
him (Prince Albert) from us." 

And again, when the coming separation was yet more 
imminent: "I can well imagine, my dear duke,"' the 
duchess writes, " how painful for you will be the separa- 
tion from your dear sons. May they soon return to their 
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country, and not easily be indaced again to leave it; for 
where else could they be so useful and so safe ?" . 

Toward the end of November the separation was con- 
summated by the departure of Prince Ernest for Dres- 
den. Prince Albert accompanied him a certain distance 
on his road, and on his return to Coburg sat down to give 
his grandmother the following most touching account of 
his brother's departure and of his own loneliness. It 
was, indeed, a wrench to those young and loving hearts; 
and it had been well arranged that the Prince should not 
be left to brood over the change at home, but should pro- 
ceed upon a tour, which would necessarily occupy and 
interest his active and inquiring mind :* 

" Now I am quite alone. Ernest is far off {iiber aUe 
Berge), and I am left behind, still surrounded by so many 
things which keep up the constant illusion that he is in 
the next room. To whom could I turn, to whom could 
I pour out my heart {meinem Herzen Lufl Tnach&n) better 
than to you, dear grandmamma, who always take such 
interest in every thing that happens to us; who also 
know and understand us both so well? 

" We accompanied Ernest as fer as Lobenstein, where 
we spent an evening and the following morning together 
with our dear old great-aunt-f She was delighted to 
have us with her once more, maybe for the last time, for 
she is eighty years old, and very poorly. The two cous- 
ins were also very kind to us. 

♦ See Appendix C. 

t Louise, princess of Renss-Lobenstein, eldest sister of the Prince and 
Qaeen's maternal grandmother. 
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- " Daring the evening we were very happy together. 
The next morning brought the pain of parting. We 
only staid till twelve o'clock, and then drove home, this 
time without Ernest, arriving at ten o'clock at night, al- 
most frozen to death. 

« We went, as usnal, in an open carriage, and had to 
endure the cold of 16 degrees (Beaumur's) while crossing 
the lovely Frankenwald. 

" Now Ernest has slept through his first night at Dres- 
den. This day wiU also bring to him the feeling that 
something is wanting. {Ms wird ihm der heutige Tag dock 
auch etwas her vorhommen.) I wrote to him to-day, and 
expect a. few lines from him to-morrow or the day after, 
which I will send to you at once if you like it. 

" If I have not written to you for some time, it was be- 
cause during the last days we really had so much to talk 
and to care about I am sure you will not be angry 
with me. I must now give up the custom of saying toe 
and use the ^ which sounds so egotistical and cold {des so 
egaistisch und kaU latiknden Ich^s), 

c'^In we every thing sounded much softer, for the tve 
expresses the harmony between different souls, the / 
rather the resistance of the individual against outward 
forces, though also confidence in its own strength (den 
Wtdersiand des Mnzelnen gegen die ausseren Krdfie^ jedoch 
auch das Verirauen aufeigene SUirhi). 

"I am afraid of tiring you with my talk, and yet in 
this present silence it is a comfort to be able to talk. 

"a>6iir^,jyiw.29,1838." 

* Note bt the Qcjeen^ Jime, 1865.— No one felt the truth and the an- 
iniish of this more than the Qaeen after Dec. 14, 1861, and never can she 
Bpeak of " my children,** but always says " our." 
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'' A thoQsand thanks for your last gracious and very 
affectionate letter. How pleasant it is to know that some- 
body shares the feelings which animate ii& I have had 
a letter from Ernest, but as it is of older date than yoais, 
I do not send it I was very glad thus to hear of him 
more frequently. 

««Cbi»9,Z)ec.5,18d8.'' 

Prince Albert did not remain long at Coburg after the 
departure of his brother for Dresden. In the second 
week of December he set out for Italy, his father accom- 
panying him — as we gather from the following letter 
from the Dowager Duchess of Gotha — ^as &r as Munich. 

"DsAB Duke, — ^In a letter I haye just received fix>m 
our dear Albert, he tells me that your journey is fixed 
for next Monday, and that you will go with him as &i 
as Munich. I hasten to assure you of my best wishes 
for a happy journey, and that I can well imagine how 
painful the separation from dear Albert will be to you. 
My most affectionate wishes, my prayers, and my bless- 
ings follow him. May God grant that he may return to 
us as unspoiled in soul and body as he leaves us I The 
thought of his departure makes me melancholy. Dear 
good Ernest wrote me a very sad letter from Dresden on 
the day of his arrival there. He feels himself so alone, 
which is only natural.'' 

Herr Florschiitz, who had had the constant direction 
of the young princes' education from the time they were 
five and four years old respectively, had ended his duties 
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as tator 'with the close of their University career. Prince 
Albert was now accompanied to Italy by Baron Stock- 
mar — Stockmar, whose name must be associated in the 
remembrance of all who had the happiness of knowing 
him during the many years of his residence at the En- 
glish, court, with all that they have known of most good 
and true I Long indeed will the name of " the Baron" 
live as a household word in the English palace. What 
member was there of the Queen's household who could 
not point, with grateful remembrance, to some act on his 
part of kind and considerate friendship? But, above 
all, what was he to the chief objects of his care and love I 
Barely has it fallen to the lot of Queen or Prince to be 
blessed with so real a friend, in the best sense of that 
word — ^with so wise, so judicious, so honest a counselor. 
A native of Coburg, and attached to the King of the Bel- 
gians from the time when, as Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Gotha, he- first came to England to marry our Princess 
Charlotte, his whole life may be said to have been de- 
voted to the Coburg family. 

Watching the youth of the young princes, he was not 
slow to discover and appreciate the remarkable qualities 
of head and heart that distinguished even the boyhood 
of Prince Albert ; and he had early looked forward to 
his marriage with the young princess, his cousin, as be- 
ing better qualified than any other prince he knew to fill 
the difficult position of consort to the sovereign of this 
great empire. 

For many years after that hope had been realized — ^in- 
deed, till within three or four years of the Prince's un- 
timely death — the English court was his chief residence, 
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and he bad the satisfiu^tion of seeing for himself hoTT all 
the expectations he had formed of the happy results of 
such a marriage were more than fulfilled * 

Bevered and beloved by all who were brought into 
contact with him— deserving and enjoying the unbound- 
ed confidence, not only of the Queen and Prince, but of 
the leading statesmenf of all parties-— employing his great 
influence for no selfish end, but seeking only to do good 
and to be of use, there was but one feeling of sorrow 
when advancing years and failing health led him to think 
the time was come when he should withdraw from a pal- 
ace where he had so long lived, the beloved and trusted 
friend of all beneath its roof, firom the Queen on the 
throne to the humblest member of her household. 

From the time that he thus withdrew from the En- 
glish court he lived almost entirely at Goburg, and it is 
perhaps not too much to say that a main inducement to 
the visit which the Queen and Prince made to that place 
in 1860 was the wish to see their old friend once again. 
Little could it then have been foreseen that it was the 

* N6n BT Tin Qussir.— The Qaeen, looking back with gmtitade and 
aflfoetion to the finead of their earlj mamed life, can never forget the 
aanstance given hj the Baron to the young oonple in regulating their 
moTements and general mode of life, and in directing the education of 
their children. 

t KoTB BT THS QuBBR. — Lord Melbonme had the greatest r^ard and 
affection for, and the moat nnbonnded confidence in him. At the com- 
mencement of the Qoeen'a reign the Baron was of inyidnable assistance, 
to Lord Melbonme. Lord Aberdeen also, speaking of him to the Qaeen, 
said : *' I hare known men as deyer, as discreet, as good, and with as 
much judgment ; but I never knew any one who united all these qualities 
as he did. He is a most remarkable man 1" The Baron had the greatest 
regard, in return, for ** my good Aberdeen," as he called him. 
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last time "the Prince" and " the Baron*' (with what fond 
afifection one still lingers over those beloved and familiar 
names I) were to meet again in this world. Still less 
oonld the Baron have anticipated, when rejoicing with 
the Queen over the Prince's providential escape, during 
this visit to Cioburg, from an accident that might well 
have proved fatal^ — that he himself, full of years and 
shattered as he was in health, would live to see the object 
of so much love, of such anxious and affectionate care, 
such fond expectation, borne before himself to the tomb ; 
that the life which had been thus providentiallj pre- 
served would, within a few months, bj the inscrutable 
decree of Heaven, be suddenly cut short, apparently in 
the full vigor of its strength, and in the full career of its 
usefulness. 

Once again, in 1862, did the Queen see the good old 
man, to weep together over the sore affiction that had 
Mien upon them since they met only two short years 
before. But, ere another year had come round, and 
while the Queen, in 1863, was looking forward to another 
visit to Coburg, in the hope of once more seeing the dear 
Baron, the intelligence arrived that his health had sud- 
denly given way, to be followed, in a post or two, by the 
news that this kindest, best, and most devoted, as well as 

* Ab the Prince was returning from a morning Tisit to the Kalenberg 
in a carriage belonging to the Duke of Coburg, Xhe horses took fright 
and ran away. After running for some distance at a frightful pace, the 
Prince, seeing that thej were fast approaching the crossing over the rail- 
road, where the gates were shut, and that a fearful crash was inevitable, 
watched his time and jumped out, escaping with a few rather severe 
braises and scratches about the face. The coachman, who kept his seat 
till the collision occurred, was much hurt. 
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most disinterested of friends, was no more. On th^ 9th 
of July, 1868, the Baron followed bis beloved Prince to 
the grave. 

And thus was fulfilled the anticipation in which he had 
himself indulged, when, during that last visit to Coburg, 
" the crushed and broken-hearted widow, speaking to him 
of their beloved Prince, and showing him the pictures and 
photographs of him which covered the table, the Baron 
exclaimed, *Mj dear, good Prince — how happy I shall 
be to see him again ! And it will not be long.' "^ 

After some stay at Munich, where he parted from his 
father, the Prince proceeded on his journey to Italy, and 
arrived at Florence on the 24:th of December, 1838, where 
he remained till the beginning of March, 1889. He thus 
describes his journey : 

''Fhrence, Dec. 80, 1838. 

'* Last night we at last arrived at the place of our des* 
tination — the far-famed Florence. I make it my first 
duty, dearest papa, to give you an account of our jour- 
ney. In general we made very short days' journeys, on 
account of Baron Stockmar's health, and slept at the fol- 
lowing places : Kufstein, Innspriick, Sterzing, Trent, Ve- 
rona, Mantua, Modena, Bologna, Conigliano, Florence, 
The road over the Brenner offered no difiicultiea There 
was very little, and sometimes no snow on the road, but 
for five days we had cold of 12 degrees.t 

" Since we have left the Alps behind the cold is indeed 
less severe, but the whole of North Italy is covered with 
snow three feet deep. We found so much snow in the 
Apennines that we took five hours to accomplish what 

* Memorandum by the Queen. f Reaumnr. 
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should have been done in less than three, though we had 
six horses and two oxen to the carriage. I often fancied 
myself at Oberhof."* 

On the 9th of January, 1839, he again writes: "We 
are now established in the Casa Oerini, a house belonging 
to the Marquis Oerini, which is very well situated. We 
Lave very airy and pretty rooms, still furnished in the 
style of Louis XIY." (After mentioning that he had 
been the week before to Pisa, to attend the funeral of 
Princess Marie of Wurtemberg,t he proceeds) : " I left 
immediately after the funeral and returned to Florence, 
having heard that the Due de Nemours wished to leave 
Pisa the same day, in order to get away as soon as possi- 
ble from a place connected with so many painful recol- 
lections." 

In his letters toward the end of his stay at Florence, 
the Prince describes his life as having been very gay ; 
dining out a great deal, and attending balls; one of 
which, given at the Pergola Theatre, he mentions as hav- 
ing been particularly brilliant, and of his having danced 
at it till he was quite tired. But we may be sure that 
his time was also more usefully spent in studying all that 
was best and most remarkable in art, for, though he 
never visited Florence again, the intimate acquaintance 
he displayed in after years with all the best art treasures 
of that city aflforded indisputable proof of the impression 

* A shooting lodge in the Thiiringerwald, belonging to the dake, be- 
tween Gotha and Cobnrg. 

t Daughter of Eiiig Louis Philippe. Her husband, Duke Alexander, 
was first-cousin of the Prince, being the son of the Duke of Coburg's 
sister, Antoinette, married to the Duke of WUrtemberg. See Appendix A. 
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made upon him by what he now saw* He was always a 
great admirer of the .buildings at Florence, and among 
these there was none he admired more than the Palazzo^ 
Pitti, which he especially mentions for the beauty of the 
external architecture and the magnificence of the apart- 
ments.* 

On the 9th of February, 1839, the Prince was joined 
at Florence by Lieutenant (now Major General) Seymour, 
of the 19th Eegiment, who, at the request of the King of 
the Belgians, had obtained leave of absence from his reg- 
iment in order to travel with his nephew. Mr. Seymour, 
in a memorandum of his recollections of his journey, 
written in 1868 by the Queen's command, describes the 
Prince, whom he then saw for the first time, as being 
"slight in figure and rather tall, his face singularly hand- 
some and intelligent, his features regular and delicate; 
his complexion, which later, from exposure to an Italian 
sun, became brown, was then fair and clear. He had, in 
addition to these advantages, a great look of goodness 
and distinction, which, young as he was in years, im- 
pressed all who were fortunate enough to be thrown into 
his society:" 

Of the Prince's life at Florence he gives the following 
account: 

"The Prince was staying at the Casa Cerini, Via del 

Coromen He rose at six o'clock. After a light 

breakfast he studied Italian under a Signor Martini, read 
English with me for an hour, played on the organ or 
piano, composed, sung till twelve o'clock, when he gener- 
ally walked, visiting some gallery, or seeing some artist- 

* Mcmorandnm bj the Queen. 
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He returned home at two to a simple dinner, which he 
harried over as much as possible, giving as a reason that 
'eating was a waste of time.'* His drink was water. 
After dinner he again played and sang for an hour, when 
the carriage was announced, and he usually paid some 
visits. The visits over, the carriage was dismissed, and 
the great delight of the Prince was to take long walks in 
the beautiful country round Florence. This he appeared 
heartily to enjoy. He became at once gay and animated. 
* Now I can breathe — now I am happy If Such were his 
constant exclamations. He seldom returned home till 
seven o'clock, his hour for tea ; and, if not going to the 
Opera or an evening party, he joined in some interesting 
and often amusing conversation with Baron Stockmar, 
when the latter felt well enough to come to tea. At nine^ 
or soon after, he was in bed and asleep, for he had been 
accustomed to such early hours in his own country that 
he had great difficulty in keeping himself awake when 
obliged to sit up late." 

The Grand-duke Leopold, Mr. Seymour says, was ex- 

* Note bt thb QubenI — ^The Qaeen has constantly heard the Prince 
gay this. 

t Note by the Qubbn.— This the Prince constantly expressed on ar- 
riving at Osborne and Balmoral, and on leaving London. **How sweet 
it smells." How " delicions the air is I One begins to breathe again V* 
And how he delighted in the song of birds, and especially of nightingales 
^-listening for them in the happy, peaceful walks he used to take with the 
Queen in the woods at Osborne, and whistling to them in their own pe- 
cnliar long note, which they invariably answered! The Qaeen can not 
hear this note now without fancying she hears him, and without the deep- 
est, saddest emotion. At night he would stand on the balcony at Os- 
borne, in May, listening to the nightingales. 
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tremelj attentive to the young Prince, expressing not 
onlj a sincere personal regard for him, bat an unfeigned 
admiration of his character and disposition. '^ On one 
occasion," Mr. Seymour relates, "the grand -duke was 
much struck by observing the Prince engaged in a warm 
discussion with the blind Marquis Capponi, a very emi- 
nent and respected member of the Tuscan aristocracy, 
and said to Lady Augusta Fox" (wife of the Hon. Henry 
Fox, afterward Lord Holland, who was then English 
minister at Florence) " here is a prince of whom we may 
be proud. Lovely partners wait for him, while he is oc- 
cupied with the learned." 

To his old college friend, Prince Ldwenstein, the 
Prince himself describes his life, and his impressions of 
Florence as follows :* 

"jPe6nioiy26,1839. 

"DKA.R LoWKKSTEiN, — ^I have long wished to write 
you a few lines, to thank you for your dear letter of the 
3d of January, which I received here, sent after me from 
Gbtha. But you know that the best intentions are ever 
the most rarely carried out, and thus it is that I am so 
late in writing. 

"Oh I Florence, where I have been for two months, 
has gathered to herself noble treasures of art I am oft- 
en quite intoxicated with delight when I come out of one 
of the galleries. The country round Florence, too, pos- 
sesses extraordinary attractions. I have lately thrown 
myself entirely into the whirl of spciety (m den Strudel 
der CkseUschaften). I have danced, dined, supped, paid 
* See original letter in Appendix C. 
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compliments, have been introduced to people, and had 
people introduced to me ; have spoken French and En- 
glish — exhausted all remarks about the weather — have 
played the amiable — -'and, in short, have made * bonne 
mine a mauvais jeu.' You know my passion for such 
things, and must therefore admire my strength of char, 
acter that I have never excused myself— never returned 
home till five in the morning — ^that I have emptied the 
carnival cup to the dregs {Camevalsbecher bis aufden Bo- 
den geleert hdbe), 

"My stay at Florence will not last much longer. On 
the 10th of March I go to Eome, where I shall remain 
three weeks. Thence I shall hasten to Naples, and be- 
fore the overpowering heat begins, hope to have the 
white peaks of the Alps once more in sight. 

"I must now again say good-by, dear Ldwenstein. 
TMnk sometimes with affection of your sincere friend, 

" Albert." 

The Prince left Florence with much regret on the 12th 
of March, being anxious to arrive in Eome before the 
Holy Week. He slepl^ at Arezzo, Perugia, Temi, and 
Civit^ CasteUana, and arrived at Bome in a storm of rain 
on the fifth day. He immediately wrote to his father, 
and thus describes his journey, and his impressions ("any 
thing but favorable," according to Mr. Seymour) of the 
Eternal City:* 

''Eome, 17 March, ldS9. 

" Dear Papa, — ^We arrived yesterday evening in the 
world - renowned {wdiberuhmten) city of Eome, and I at 
* See Appendix C. for original of tbis and following letters. 
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onoe sit down to announoe it We took four days to 
perform the joomej, visiting several places of note on 
our way, such as the celebrated waterfaJl at Terui, which 
is really more grand than any of those we saw in Switz- 
erland ; the LaJce of Trasimene ; the bridge of Augustus 
at Nami, etc. 

" Yesterday I took a walk with Mr. Seymour through 
the streets of Borne, but I find it hard to persuade my- 
self that I am really in Bome. But for some beautiful 
palaces, it might just as well be any town in Germany. 
By the 1st of April I expect to have seen all the sights 
here, and on the first days of next month to be able to 
continue our journey to Naples." 

During the time the Prince remained in Bome he de- 
voted himself assiduously to seeing all that was best 
worth his attention. "He rose," Mr. Seymour says, "at 
daybreak, wrote his letters, and at nine o'clock began his 
visits to the different galleries and studios, returning only 
to partake of a hurried dinner; after which he again set 
out, and spent the time till sunset in visiting some of the 
interesting remains of ancient Bome." 

On the 81st of March he describes all he had seen dur- 
ing Easter week. He says he had been interested, but 
that the only ceremony which had not disappointed him, 
as being less grand and imposing than he had expected, 
was that of the " Pope's blessing the people, assembled 
before the Vatican, from the balcony, amid the ringing 
of bells, firing of cannon, and military music." " It was," 
he says, '? really a most imposing scene," though what 
followed was tedious, " and savored strongly of idolatry." 
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"Last Tuesday," he adds in the same letter, "I had 
the honor of an interview with his holiness.* The old 
gentleman was very kind and civil. I remained with 
him nearly half an hour, shut up in a small room. We 
conversed in Italian on the influence the Egyptians had 
had on Greek art, and that again on Eoman art The 
Pope asserted that the Greeks had taken their models 
from the Etruscans. In spite of his infallibility, I ven- 
tured to assert that they had derived their lessons in art 
from the Egyptians." 

In the same letter the Prince mentions his having un- 
expectedly met the Crown Prince of Bavaria, also Prince 
and Princess Peter of Oldenburg, and of having also seen 
Don Miguel, the ex-King of Portugal. In this and other 
letters H. E. H. speaks enthusiastically of the beautiful 
things with which Eome is filled. 

At the beginning of April the Prince left Eome for 
Naples, from whence he thus writes to his father on the 
nth: 

"I have now been here about five days, and occupied 
with seeing the lions, of which, however, Naples has not 
many to show. The natural beauties of the place, which 
are really wonderful, are what strike one. But I have 
not been able to enjoy them as I could wish, as the south- 
ern coloring is quite wanting. The surrounding mount- 
ains, and even Vesuvius, are covered with snow ; and the 
sky and the sea are so dull and gray, that one might 
fency one's self transported to the North Sea. They say 
when the moon changes, which it will^o in a few days, 
that we may expect a change for the better. 
♦ Pope Gregory XVI. 
H 
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" The day before yesterday I paid a visit to the King 
and Queen " 

And again on the 25th of the same month : 

" A thousand thanks for your last letter, -which puts 
me in possession of the plans for your journey. To-mor- 
row early I leave Naples, and shaU now step by step, but 
without making a long halt at any place, ascend the west 
coast of Italy, and expect to be at Turin toward the end 
of next month. How rejoiced I shall be to see you again 
either on Italian soil or in the Swiss mountains ! You 
will, at all events, find a letter from me at Milan, * poste'' 
restante,' in which I will give you the latest news of my 
travels. My stay at Naples has been most interesting, 
and I have profited by it to see all the sights. Nothing 
struck me so much as Pompeii, a most singular and inter- 
esting place. 

"I have visited the most interesting places in the 
neighborhood: Vesuvius, Psestum, Sorrento, and the isl- 
and of Capri. In spite of all this, I should much like to 
be with you at Vienna." 

On the 5th of May we find him again $t Pisa, on his 
way home. " We left Naples," he writes on that day, 
"on the 26th ult., going direct to Eome, where I re- 
mained two days ; one in order to take a general glance 
at the objects which, during my long stay, I had seen in 
detail, the other in order to visit Tivoli. We are now 
come here direct by Viterbo and Sienna, without going 
near Florence. I shall remain here to-day, go to-morrow 
to Leghorn, and return here. I shall then take my way 
by Lucca to Genoa, which I hope to reach by the 9th. 
My stay there will only be for two or three days, so that 
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I hope certainly to leave by the 13th, and to pursue my 
jouraey to the north by the route of Novi. J£ I there 
hear positive news of you from Milan, I will hasten to 
that place ; if not, I shall go to Turin and stay for a few 
days there. Thence I should cross by the St. Bernard to 
Lausanne, and so on to Berne, where I shall, at all events, 
await your coming." 

The Prince spent some days at Milan, where, as he had 
hoped, he was joined by his father and his cousin. Count 
Hugo Mensdorff. On their arrival Baron Stockmar left 
the Prince, and returned to his family at Ooburg. 

The Prince spent several days at Milan, and on the 
19th of May proceeded with his father and cousin to the 
Lake of Oomo, and thence, crossing into Switzerland by 
the Simplon, they traveled by the Lake of Geneva to Ve- 
vay, where they remained for a day. Prom Vevay they 
descended the lake to Geneva, where the Prince met his 
aunt, the Grand -duchess Anne of Eussia.* Here Mr. 
Seymour, whose leave of absence had expired, left the 
Prince and returned to England. 

Having remained some days at Geneva, the Prince set 
out with his father on his return to Ooburg, where the 
coming of age of his brother, the hereditary prince, on 
the 21st of June, was to be celebrated with all the cus- 
tomary formality and rejoicings. 

By a special act of the Legislature, Prince Albert was 
at the same time deiclared to be of age ; and in a letter 
the next day to his grandmother, after mentioning that 
his brother had been delighted with her letter and pres- 

* Married to the Grand-dnke Constantine (brother to the Emperor 
Nicholas), from whom, however, she had been long separated. 
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eD% which "he had given him as soon as he awoke," he 
goes on to express the gratification it had been to him, 
that in this important step of their lives he and his broth- 
er had "still been allowed to go hand in hand." 

" I appreciate^" he adds, " this proof of papa's affection 
and confidence as I oaght And this assurance is what 
makes this step so agreeable to me ; for without it, the 
thought ihat I had ceased to be a child of the house 
would have been rather a source of sorrow than of pleas- 
ura I shall do my best to show myself in all things de- 
serving of his confidence. How I should like now to be 
with you for a few moments I" 

We will conclude this chapter with another letter to 
his old coU^e friend,* interesting from the unreserved 
and familiar tone in which it is vrritten, as well as from 
the insight it gives into the Prince's character, in his la- 
mentations over what he considers the idle life he was 
leading, the retrospect of his Italian tour, the expressed 
determination, under all circumstances, to maintain his 
independence, and, above all, in the warmth of affection 
with which he speaks of his home, of his brother, and of 
the friend to whom the letter is addressed. 

« (hbmy, Both June, 1839. 

" Dear Lowenstein, — ^Your dear letter from Berlin 
has given me great pleasure, for I had heard nothing of 
you for very long. So you are well and happy, and bear 
your fate, in being an inhabitant of the Berlin Sand Ke- 
gions {Sandsieppe^ with fortitude and patience. I can, 
however, imagine that the University, and the many dis- 
tinguished and celebrated men who labor there, afford a 

* See Appendix C. 
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rich compensation. When I say the word * University,' 
and remember all the good resolutions which I there 
made, I am quite ashamed of my present life, which con- 
sists chiefly in dawdling {herurmchlendern) about and ex- 
changing compliments. I must, however, acknowledge 
that my late Italian tour was of great advantage to me. 
It has made an impression upon me, not so much by its 
particular incidents as by its general character. My 
sphere of observation {Gesichtskreis) has been doubled, 
and my power of forming a right judgment will be much 
increased by having seen for myself. 

" Italy is truly a most interesting country, and an in- 
exhaustible source of knowledge. One contrives, how- 
ever, to taste extraordinary little of the enjoyment which 
one there promises one's self. In many, many respects 
the country is far behind what one had expected. In 
the climate, in the scenery, in the study of the arts, one 
feels most disagreeably disappointed. 

"On the whole, my life was very pleasant. The soci- 
ety of a man so highly distinguished as Baron Stockmar 
wag most precious and valuable to me. I was also ac- 
companied by a young and very amiable Englishman, a 
Mr. Seymour, with whom I have become very intimate. 
Above all, that complete harmony which is so neces- 
sary for any enjoyment of life always existed' among 
ua 

" On the 21st of June we celebrated Ernest's birthday 
here, his twenty -first, when he became of age {miindig 
vmrde). I had also the great happiness of being declared 
on the same day, by a government patent, of full age, and 
I am now my own master, as I hope always to be, and 
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under all drcomstanoes.* In consequence of this event 
we bftve had great fStes here, in which the whole coui^iy 
has most heartily taken part 

''On the 13th (July) I shall accompany Ernest to 
Dresden, and stay with him for about fourteen days. 
Then must I go to a place that I hate mortally, that 
charming Garkbad, where papa is taking the waters, and 
* much wishes me to be with him. I hope this campaign 
will be over by the middle of August 

" You will easily believe the great pleasure it has been 
to me to see Ernest and dear Coburg again. I have 
found the Bathf married ! WiechmannJ I saw at Gene- 
va^ with my aunt the grand-duchesa Oh that I could 
come across your path somewhere or other I It would 
please me so much to be able to spend only a few hours 
with you ! 

"Engrossed by this thought, I go on talking to you 
for hours, and forget that you have something else to do 
than to read my scrawls. 

" At once, therefore, good-by ! Let me soon hear from 
you, and do not forget your true friend, Albert." 

In explanation of what the Prince says in the above 
letter of his proposed visit to Carlsbad, it should be added 
that, in writing to Baron Stockmar from Geneva on the 
28th of the preceding May, after expressing his regret at 
having there parted from Mr. Seymour, " the last of our 
pleasant traveling party," the Prince proceeds : " The 
happy prospect of approaching nearer and nearer to dear 

♦ Note by the Qceen. — How trtily this was ever carried out. 
t M. Florschiitz. J He died in October, 1861. 
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Coburg would sustaia me, were it not for a proposition 
of papa's which, makes me shudder, namely, to accompa- 
ny him to Carlsbad." Alluding then playfully to the 
j^dvice given him^ that he should " accustom himself 
more to society," and " pay more attention to the ladies," 
which, " as an occupation," he particularly disliked,* he 
adds : " I had, on the contrary, formed the finest plans 
for the study of the English language and history, for 
which the quiet of the Eosenau would have been partic- 
ularly well suited. {Ich hatte dagegen die echonsten Plane 
zu Eiiglischen Sprach- und OeschichtS'Stvdiefn gemacht, zu 
welchen mir die SlilU der Bosenau sehr zu flatten kommen 
konnie.)" 

The Prince's love of music has been already noticed, 
and the singing- parties at Bonn described by Prince 
Lowensteinf will scarcely be forgotten. 

During his last visit to Gotha ho had formed a singing 
society, in which he himself bore part, and the following 
letter, written during the stay with his brother at Dres- 
den, which he had announced- his intention of making, 
shows the interest he continued to take in it : 

To Concert-master Spaeth.^ 
"My dear Concert-master, — You will have re- 
ceived through Privy Councilor Florschiitz the last par- 
cel of my contributions to the singing society got togeth- 
er by me at Gotha. 

" I send you to-day Beethoven's much-wished-for and 

♦ Memorandum by the Qiieon. f See Chapter VIII., p. 149. 

t For original of letter, see Appendix C. 
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highly admired Praise of Music. As parts of it only 
could be got here, I had to write to Leipzig for it, which 
accounts for your only now receiving it You will find 
the instrumental music written out in parts, as well as 
that for the vocal performers, which, by a lucky mistake 
of the shopkeeper, is in duplicate. The whole comes 
more expensive than I at first expected. It will amount 
to a sum of about sixty florins, showing that we shall not 
be able to make any important acquisitions out of our 
funds. 

" You may now hand over this cantata to the library 
of the singing society. I would only ask you to send me 
back the music for the piano-forte {den Klavierauszvg) 
after the concert has taken place. 

"I offer myself for the bass solo in the cantata, which, 
though not important, seems to be very interesting. It 
will, perhaps, give you some trouble to find imo good so- 
pranos. For the part of the violin obligato, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful, Eichhom will suit very well. 

"Now good-by, my dear concert -master. Send me 
some account to Carlsbad of the rehearsals of Handel 
and Nencini. Ever yours sincerely, Albert. 

"Dresden, Juhf 23d; 1839," 

After leaving Dresden, the much-dreaded visit to Carls- 
bad was paid, and he writes thence to Baron Stockmar 
on the 9th of August, complaining of having been asked 
to go to Eeinhardsbrunn immediately after returning to 
Coburg, which, as an interruption to his proposed course 
of study, he disliked as much as the visit to Carlsbad. 
His going to Eeinhardsbrunn, however, was not insisted 
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upon, for on the 6tli of September he writes to the Baron 
from the Eosenau to announce his arrival there, " having 
at last carried my point, in order to enjoy some days of 
quiet and regular occupation." 

The stay at the Eosenau was, however, short, for early 
in October he had again to leave it, to pay that eventful 
visit to England, which will be the subject of the next 
chapter. 

H2 
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CHAPTER X. 

1839. 
Visit to England.— The Marriage of the Qaeen and Prince settled. 

The time was now approaching when the marriage, to 
the possibility of which the grandmother of the Queen, 
and Prince, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, had so 
fondly looked forward when they were both children, 
and which, for the last year, had been the object of such 
anxious wishes and such sanguine expectations, was to 
be finally settled. 

From a very early period the hope expressed by the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg had assumed the form of a 
definite idea, that might some day be realized ; and the 
Prince used to relate that " when he was a child of three 
years old, his nurse always told him that he should mar- 
ry the Queen, and that when he first thought of marry- 
ing at all, he always thought of her."* 

As the children grew up this idea was warmly en- 
couraged by the King of the Belgians, from whom, in- 
deed, the Queen first heard of it. He had always taken 
the most aflfectionate and parental interest in her welfare 
and happiness, and she herself ever looked up to him 
with the love and respect of a daughter. Baron Stock- 
mar also had early formed the highest opinion of the 
young Prince, and his letters to the King of the Bel- 

* The Queen's Jonrnal, June 23d, 1840. 
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gians, written in the spring of 1836, express his strong 
conviction^ that no prince whom he knew was so well 
qualified to make the Queen happy, or fitly to sustain 
the arduous and difficult position of Prince Consort in 
England* 

" How this early promise of distinction was fulfilled," 
the Queen says in the memorandum from which this ac- 
count is taken, " how immeasurably all the most san- 
guine expectations were surpassed — how the kiug's fond- 
est hopes were realized ten thousand-fold — ^and how the 
fearful blow which took him &om us put an end to all 
this happiness, and cut short his brilliant and useful ca- 
reer, we all know I" 

But the idea of such a marriage met also with much op- 
position, and the late King William IV. did every thing 
in his power to discourage itf No less than five other 
marriages had been contemplated for the young Princess; 
and the king, though he never mentioned the subject to 
the Princess herself was especially anxious to bring about 
an alliance between her and the late Prince Alexander 
of the Netherlands, brother to the present King of Hol- 
land. In his anxiety to effect this object, he did every 
thing he could (though, as has been seen, ineffectually) 
to prevent the Duke of Coburg's visit to England in 
1886, when he came over with his sons and spent nearly 

* Memorandum by the Qaeen, March, 1864. 
^ t NoTB BT THB QuEEN. — Queeii Adelaide, in later years, said to the 
Queen, that if she had told the king that it was her own earnest wish to 
marry her consin, and that her happiness depended on it, he would at 
once have given up his opposition to it, as he was very fond of, and al^ 
ways very kind to, his niece. 
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foar weeks at Kensingfon Palace with the Duchess of 
Kent* 

It was then that the Queen and the Prince met for the 
first time, and her Majesty thus records her impressions 
of the visit: 

" The Prince was at that time much shorter than his 
brother, already very handsome, but very stout, which he 
entirely grew out of afterward. He was most amiable, 
natural, unaflTected, and merry — ^fuU of interest in every 
thing — ^playing on the piano with the princess, his cous- 
in — drawing; in short, constantly occupied. He always 
paid the greatest attention to all he saw, and the Queen 
remembers well how intently he listened to the sermon 
preached in St. Paul's when he and his father and brother 
accompanied the Duchess of Kent and the princess there 
on the occasion of the service attended by the children 
of the diflferent charity schools. It is indeed rare to see 
a prince, not yet seventeen years' of age, bestowing such 
earnest attention on a sermon."t 

Though nothing at this time had passed between the 
Queen and Prince themselves (nor, indeed, till after the 
arrival of the princes in England in 1889), yet, after the 
visit of 1836, the belief in a marriage being intended had 
become very general, and it was in order to divert public 
attention from the subject that the King of the Belgians 
had counseled the tour in Switzerland, which was under* 
taken in May, 1838. 

It was probably in the early part of that year that the 
king, in writing to the Queen, first mentioned the idea 

* Memorandnm by the Qoeen. 

t Memorandnm by the Qneen, March, 1864. 
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of such a marriage; and the proposal must have been 
favorably entertained, for in March, 1838, the king writes 
to Baron Stockmar, and gives an account of the manner 
in which Prince Albert had received the communication 
which, of course with the Queen's sanction, he had made 
to hino. In this and other letters the king strongly ex- 
presses the high opinion he had formed of the young 
Prince. 

" I have had a long conversation with Albert," the 
king writes to Baron Stockmar in March, 1838, " and 
have put the whole case honestly and kindly before him. 
He looks at the question from its most elevated and hon- 
orable point of view. He considers that troubles are in- 
separable from all human positions, and that therefore, if 
one must be subject to plagues and annoyances, it is bet- 
ter to be so for some great or worthy object than for tri- 
fles and miseries. I have told him that his great youth 
would make it necessary to postpone the marriage for a 
few years. .... I found him very sensible on all these 
points. But one thing he observed with truth. 'I am 
ready,' he said, * to submit to this delay, if I have only 
some certain assurance to go upon. But if, after wait- 
ing, perhaps, for three years, I should find that the Queen 
no longer djssired the Inarriage, it would place me in a 
very ridiculous position, and would, to a certain extent, 
ruin all the prospects of my future life.' "...." Now 
again," the king proceeds farther on, " about Albert. If 
I am not very much mistaken, he possesses all the quali- 
ties required to fit him completely for the position he 
will occupy in England. His understanding is sound — 
his apprehension clear and rapid — and his feelings in all 
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matters appertaining to personal appearance quite right 
He has great powers of observation, and possesses much 
prudence, without any thing about him that can be call- 
ed cold or morose." 

In the same letter the king mentions the opinions of 
the instructor of the princes, Colonel Wiechmann, who, 
while praising both the princes, describes Albert as pos- 
sessing great power of self-control for so young a man ; 
adding that '^ he will find this quality most useful to him- 
self in after life." 

But both the Prince and his father seem to have ob- 
jected £rom the first to the proposal that a few years 
should elapse before the marriage should take place; 
and the king, in another letter to Baion Stockmar of the 
12th of September, 1838, again says : 

" The young gentlemen arrived here yesterday. Al- 
bert is much improved. He looks so much more manly^ 
and from his ' tournure' one might easily take him to be 
twenty-two or twenty-three." (At this time he was not 
nineteen.) 

" I have spoken to Albert," he adds. .... "What 
his father says upon the subject of the marriage is true. 

"Albert is now past eighteen. If he waits till he is 
in his twenty-first, twenty-second, or twenty-third year, it 
will be impossible for him to begin any new career, and 
his whole life would be marred if the Queen should 
change her mind." 

The Queen says she never entertained any idea of this, 

and she afterward repeatedly informed the Prince that 

she would never have married any one else. She ex- 

^es, however, great regret that she had not, after her 
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accession, kept up her correspondence with her cousin, 
as she had done before it. 

"Nor can the Queen now," she adds, "think without 
indignation against herself of her wish to keep the Prince 
waiting for probably three or four years, at the risk of 
ruining all his prospects for life, until she might feel in- 
clined to marry 1 And the Prince has since told her 
that he came over in 1839 with the intention of telling 
her that, if she could not then make up her mind, she 
must understand that he could not now wait for a decis- 
ion, as he had done at a former period, when this mar- 
riage waa first talked about 

" The only excuse the Queen can make for herself is 
in the fact that the sudden change from the secluded life 
at Kensington to the independence of her position as 
Queen Begnant, at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of 
marriage out of her mind, which she now most bittei ly 
repents. 

" A worse school for a young girl, or one more detri- 
mental to all natural feelings and affections, can not well 
be imagined than the position of a queen at eighteen, 
without experience and without a husband to guide and 
support her. This the Queen can state from painful ex- 
perience, and she thanks God that none of her dear 
daughters are exposed to such danger."* 

In the month of July, 1839, after the majority of the 
princes had been celebrated at Coburg, as related in the 
last chapter. Prince Albert had accompanied his brother, 
who waa then in the Saxon service, on his return to 
Dresden. The King of Saxony had often expressed a 
* Memorandum bj the Qaeen. 
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wish to see him, and his regret at not seeing them both 
oftener at Dresden. From thence Prince Albert went to 
Tdplitz, where he met his cousin, Count Arthur Mens- 
dorff, with whom he joined his father at Carlsbad. 

How reluctantly he gave this time to Carlsbad, which 
he thought might have been so much better employed 
in the study of the English language and history at the 
Bosenau, has been already mentioned. 

But the visit to England was now to be paid, which 
was to decide the fate of the young Prince's life. At the 
beginning of October we find him with his brother at 
Brussels, from whence they set out on the 8th of that 
month, charged with the following letter from the King 
of the Belgians to the Queen : 

'^Ladeen, Oct 8, 1839. 

"My dearest Victoria, — ^Your cousins will be them- 
selves the bearers of these lines. I recommend them to 
your * bienveillance.' They are good and honest crea- 
tures deserving your kindness, and not pedantic, but real- 
ly sensible and trustworthy. I have told them that your 
great wish is that they should be quite 'unbefangen' 
(quite at their ease) with you. 

" I am sure that if you have any thing to recommend 
to them they will be most happy to learn it from you. . . 

" My dear Victoria, your most devoted uncle, 

"Leopold E." 

Leaving Brussels on Tuesday, the 8th of October, the 
princes arrived at Windsor Castle on Thursday the 10th, 
at half past seven in the evening. They here met with 
the most cordial and affectionate reception from the 
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Queen, who received them herself at the top of the stair- 
case, and conducted them at once to the Duchess of Kent 

The three years that had passed since they were last in 
England had greatly improved their personal appearance. 
Tall and manly as both the princes were in figure and 
deportment, Prince Albert was indeed eminently hand- 
some. But there was also in his countenance a gentle- 
ness of expression, and a peculiar sweetness in his smile, 
with- a look of deep thought and high intelligence in his 
clear blue eye and expansive forehead, that added a 
charm to the impression he produced in those who saw 
him far beyond that derived from mere regularity or 
beauty of features. " Their clothes not having arrived," 
the Queen says, " they could not appear at dinner, but 
came in after it, in spite of their morning dresses." Lord 
Melbourne, who, as well as Lord Clanricarde, Lord and 
Lady Granville, Baron Brunnow, Lord Normanby, was 
staying in the Castle at the time, said at once to the 
Queen " that he was struck with Prince Albert's likeness 
to her."* 

The way of life at Windsor during the stay of the 
princes was much as follows : The Queen breakfasting at 
this time in her own room, they afterward paid her a 
visit there; and at two o'clock had luncheon with her and 
the Duchess of Kent In the afternoon they all rode — 
the Queen and duchess and the two princes, with Lord 
Melbourne and most of the ladies and gentlemen in at- 
tendance, forming a large cavalcade. There was a great 
dinner every evening, with a dance after it three times a 
week. 

* The Qaeen's Joaraal, October 10, 1839. 
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Bat on the 15t1i there was an important interruption 
to the ordinary routine of the day. The Queen had told 
Lord Melbourne the day before that she had made up 
her mind to the marriage, at which he expressed great 
satisfaction, and said to her, as her Majesty states in her 
Journal, " *I think it will be very well received; for I 
hear that there is an anxiety now that it should be, and 
I am very glad of it;' adding, in quite a paternal tone, 
* You will be much more comfortable ; for a woman can 
not stand alone for any time, in whatever position she 
may be.' "^ Can we wonder that the Queen, recalling 
these circumstances, should exclaim, "Alas I alas! the 
poor Queen now stands in that painful position I" 

An intimation was accordingly given to the Prince, 
through Baron Alvensleben, master of the horse to the 
Duke of Coburg, and long attached to his family, who 
had accompanied the Prince to England, that the Queen 
wished to speak to him the next day. 

On that day, the 15th, the Prince had been out hunt- 
ing early with his brother, but returned at twelve, and 
half an hour afterward obeyed the Queen's summons 
to her room, where he found her alone. After a few- 
minutes' conversation on other subjects, the Queen told 
him why she had sent for him ; and we can well under- 
stand any little hesitation and delicacy she may have felt 
in doing so, for the Queen's position, making it impera- 
tive that any proposal of marriage should come first from 
her, must necessarily appear a painful one to those who, 
deriving their ideas on this subject from the practice of 
private life, are wont to look upon it as the privilege and 

♦ The Queen's Journal, October 14, 1839. 
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happiness of a woman to have her hand sought in mar- 
riage, instead of having to offer it herself. 

How the Prince received the offer will appear best 
from the following few lines which he wrote the next 
day to the old friend of his family, Baron Stockmar, who 
was naturally one of the first to be informed of his en- 
gagement: "I write to you," he says, "on one of the 
happiest days of my life, to give you the most welcome 
news possible," and having then described what took 
place, he proceeds, " Victoria is so good and kind to me 
that I am often at a loss to believe that such affection 
(herzlichkeit) should be shown to me. I know the great 
interest you take in my happiness, and therefore pour 
out my heart to you ;" and he ends by saying, " More, or 
more seriously, I can not write to you, for that, at this 
moment, I am too bewildered. 

<* < Das Auge sicht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwimmt das Herz in Seligkeit.* "* 

The Queen herself says that the Prince received her 
offer without any hesitation, and with the warmest dem- 
onstration of kindness and affection ; and, after a. natural 
expression of her feeling of^happiness, her Majesty adds, 
in the fervor and sincerity of her heart, with the straight- 
forward simplicity that marks all the entries in her Jour- 
nal, " How I will strive to make him feel as little as pos- 
sible the great sacrifice he has made I I told him it was 
a great sacrifice on his part, but he would not allow it. 
..... I then told him to fetch Ernest, who congratu- 

* Schiller's Lied von der Glocke, a poem of which the Prince was 
very fond, and knew mostly by heart. 
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lated us both, and seemed very happy He told 

me how perfect his brother waa"* 

The Queen thus announces what had occurred, the 
next morningyto the King of the Belgians. 

"TFwMisor Castk, Oct 16, 1839. 

"My deabest Uncle,— This letter will, I am sure, 
• give you pleasure, for you have always shown and taken 
80 warm an interest in all that concerns ma My mind 
is quite made up, and I told Albert this morning of it. 
The warm affection he showed me on learning this gave 
me great pleasure. He seems perfection, and I think that 
I have the prospect of very great happiness before me. I 
love him more than I can say, and shall do every thing 
in my power to render this sacrifice (for such in my opin- 
ion it is) as small as I can. He seems to have great tact, 
a very necessary thing in his position. These last few 
days have passed like a dream to me, and I am so much 
bewildered by it all that I know hardly how to write ; 
but I do feel very happy. It is absolutely necessary that 
this determination of mine should be known to no one 
but yourself and to Uncle Ernest until after the meeting 
of Parliament, as it would be considered, otherwise, neg- 
lectful on my part not to have assembled Parliament at 
once to inform them of it 

"Lord Melbourne, whom I have of course consulted 
about the whole afl&ir, quite approves my choice, and ex- 
presses great satisfaction at this event, which he thinks in 
every way highly desirable. 

"Lord Melbourne has acted in this business, as he has 

* See the Queen's Joarnal, October 15, 1339 ; also Letter from Prince 
Consort toward the end of next chapter. 
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always done toward me, with the greatest kindness and 
affection. We also think it better, and Albert quite ap- 
proves of it, that we should be married very soon after 
Parliament meets, about the beginning of February. 

" Pray, dearest uncle, forward these two letters to Un- 
cle Ernest, to whom I beg you will enjoin strict secrecy, 
and explain these details, which I have not time to do, 
and to faithful Stockmar. I think you might tell Louise 
of it, but none of her family. 

"I wish to keep the dear young gentleman here till 
the end of next month. Ernest's sincere pleasure gives 
me great delight. He does so adore dearest Albert. 

" Ever, dearest uncle, your devoted niece, Y. E." 

While this was passing at Windsor, the King of the 
Belgians was writing on the same day from Laeken : 

"Ocf.16,1839. 

"My dearest Viotobia, — ^I was greatly pleased and 
interested by your dear letter of the 12th, which reached 

me yesterday evening The poor cousins had all 

sorts of difficulties to encounter" (during the journey to 
England). "It was, however, a good omen that once, 
when they were in danger on the Scheldt, the * Princess 
Yictoria' came from Antwerp to their assistance. To ap- 
pear in their traveling dress was a hard case, and I am 
sure they were greatly embarrassed. 

" I am sure you will like them the more the longer 
you see them. They are young men of merit, and with- 
out that puppy-like affectation which is so often found 
with young gentlemen of rank ; and, though remarkably 
well informed, they are very free from pedantry. 
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*' Albert is a very agreeable companion. His manners 
are so gentle and harmonious that one likes to have him 
near one's self. I always found him so when I had him 
with me, and I think his travels have still improved him. 
He is full of talent and fun, and draws cleverly. I am 
glad to hear that they please the people who see them. 
They deserve it, and were rather nervous about it. I 
trust they will enliven your s6jour in the old castle, and 
may Albert be able to strew roses without thorns on the 
pathway of life of our good Victoria. He is well quali- 
fied to do so 

" My dearest Victoria, your devoted uncle, 

"Leopold R" 

Ten days later the king writes from Wiesbaden, in an- 
swer to the Queen's letter of the 15th : 

" October 24, 1839. 

"My deabest Victobia, — ^Nothing could have given 
me greater pleasure than your dear letter. I had, when 
I learnt your decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon: 
*Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.' Your 
choice has been for these last years my conviction of 
what might and would be best for your happiness; and 
just because I was convinced of it, and knew how 
strangely fate often changes what one tries to bring 
about as being the best plan one could fix upon — ^the 
maximum of a good arrangement — ^I feared that it would 
not happen. 

"In your position, which may and will perhaps be- 
come in future even more difficult in a political point of 
view, you could not EXIST without having a happy and 
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agreeable *int^rieur.' And I am mucli deceived (which 
I think I am not), or you will find in Albert just the 
qualities and disposition which are indispensable for your 
happiness, and which will suit your own character, tem- 
per, and mode of life. 

" You say most amiably that you consider it a sacrifice 
on the part.of Albert. This is true in many points, be- 
cause his position will be a difficult one ; but much, I 
may say all^ will depend on your affection for him. If 
YOtr love him, and are hind to him, he will easily bear the 
bothers of his position, and there is a steadiness, and, at 
the same time, a cheerfulness in his character which will 
fiicilitate this. 

"I think your plans excellent. If Parliament had 
been called at an unusual time, it would make them un- 
comfortable ; and if, therefore, they receive the communi- 
cation at the opening* of the session, it will be best The 
marriage, as you say, might then follow as closely as pos- 
sible. Leopold B." 

On the 29th of October the Queen again writes to the 
king, to inform him that the intention of communicating 
the intended marriage in the first instance to Parliament 
had been abandoned. " Before I proceed farther," she 
says, "I wish just to mention one or two alteraHons in 
the plan of announcing the event As Parliament has 
nothing whatever to say respecting the marriage — can 
neither approve or disapprove it (I mean in a manner 
which might affect It) — ^it is now proposed that as soon 
as my cousins are gone (which they now intend to do on 
the 14th of November, as time presses), I should assem- 
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ble all the Privy Council, and announce my intention to 
them." 

Though the intention of waiting till the meeting of 
Parliament to announce the marriage had been thus 
abandoned, it was still thought necessary to conceal it 
for some time, till the declaration could be made to the 
Council. " In the mean time the Queen and Prince saw 
a great deal of each other, and often discussed his future 
position — what his title should be — whether or not he 
should be a peer (though to this both he and the Queen 
objected). He was, however, naturally to take prece- 
dence of every one else."* 

The 2d Battalion of the Bifle Brigade was at this time 
quartered at Windsor, under the command of Colonel, 
afterward General Sir George Brown,t and on the 1st 
of November it was reviewed in the Home Park by the 
Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, who appeared in 
the green uniform of the Coburg troops. The heredi- 
tary prince was unable to attend, having been for some 
days confined to the house by an attack of jaundice. 

The following is the account of this review given by 
the Queen in her Journal : 

"At ten minutes to twelve I set off in my Windsor 
uniform and cap, on my old charger 'Leopold,' with my 
beloved Albert, looking so handsome in his uniform, on 
my right, and Sir John Macdonald, the adjutant general, 

* Memorandam by the Qaeen. 

t Sir G. Brown died August 27, 1865. He was a fine specimen of a 
soldier of the last war, when the discipline and efficiency of the British 
army were at their highest pitch, and was much esteemed and regarded 
by the Prince. 
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on my left ; Colonel Grey and Colonel Wemyss preced- 
ing me; a guard of honor, my other gentlemen, my 
cousin's gentlemen, Lady Caroline Barrington, etc., for 
the ground. 

" A horrid day 1 Cold— dreadfully blowing — ^and, in 
addition, raining hard when we had been out a few min- 
utes. It, however, ceased when we came to the.ground. 
I rode alone down the ranks, and then took my place, as 
usual, with dearest Albert on my right, and Sir John 
Macdonald on my left, and saw the troops march past 
They afterward manoeuvred. The rifles looked beauti- 
ful. It was piercingly cold, and I had my cape on, 
which dearest Albert settled comfortably for me. He 
was so cold, being ' en grande tenue,' with high boots. 
We cantered home again, and went in to show ourselves 
to poor Ernest, who had seen all from a window."* 

On the 1st of November the Prince writes again to 
Baron Stockmar from Windsor, in acknowledgment of 
the baron's reply to the announcement of his marriage. 

"Dear Baron Stockmar,— A thousand thousand 
thanks for your dear, kind letter. I thought you would 
surely take much interest in an event which is so im- 
portant for me, and which you yourself prepared. 

"Your prophecy is fulfilled. The event has come 
upon us by surprise, sooner than we could have expect- 
ed ; and I now doubly regret that I have lost the last 
summer, which I might have employed in many useful 
preparations, in deference to the wishes of relations (ver- 
wandischafdiche JRucksichien), VLud to the opposition of 
• The Queen's Journal, November 1, 1839. 
I 
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those who influenced the disposal of my life {die aufdit 
Einiheilung meines Lebens wirkten). 

" I have laid to heart {recht beherzigt) your friendly and 
kind-hearted {wohlwollenden) advice as to the true foun- 
dation on which my future happiness must rest, and it 
agrees entirely with the principles of action which I 
had already privately (m Stilleri) framed for myself. An 
individuality {Persdnlickkeit), a character, which shall win 
the respect, the love, and the confidence of the Queen 
and of the nation, must be the groundwork of my posi- 
tion. This individuality gives security for the disposi- 
tion which prompts the actions ; and even should mis- 
takes {Missgriffe\ occur, they will be more easily par- 
doned on account of that personal character ; while even 
the most noble and beautiful undertakings fail in procur- 
ing support to a man who is not capable of inspiring 
that confidence. 

" If, therefore, I prove a * noble' Prince {ein edler Mirsi) 
in the true sense of the word, as you call upon me to be, 
wise and prudent conduct will become easier to me, and 
its results more rich in blessings {segensreicher), 

" I will not let my courajge fail. With firm resolution 
and true zeal on my part, I can not fail to continue ' no- 
ble, manly, and princely' (ecfe?, mdnnlich^ fursUich) in all 
things. In what I may do good advice is the first thing 
necessary, and that you can give better than any one, if 
you can only make up your mind to sacrifice your time 
to me for the first year of my existence here. 

"I have still much to say to you, but must conclude j 
as the courier can not wait longer. I hope, however, to 
discuss the subject more fully with you by word of 
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mouth at Wiesbaden. Hoping that I shall there find 
you well and hearty, I remain yours truly, Albekt. 

Wtnd8(^, \9t November^ ISSa.** 

It was a remarkable feature in the Prince's character 
that, though no man was more capable of forming a sound 
and dispassionate judgment upon all things, or had a 
keener sense of what was right and fitting, no man, per- 
haps, was ever more ready to listen to and even court 
advice. When he tells the baron that " good advice is 
the first thing needful," he only expresses the rule on 
which he invariably acted. To listen patiently to all 
that could be said, and then to judge calmly for himself 
what it was right to do, and, having convinced himself 
what was right (not what was merely pleasant), to do it 
without faltering, was his practice through life. It is 
perhaps characteristic of a weak mind always to fear be- 
ing supposed to be guided by the advice or dictation of 
others. 

On the 5th of November the Prince alludes to the 
coming change in his position in a few lines to his step- 
mother, so characteristic of his great and noble nature 
that they must by no means be omitted here ; for they 
show, in simple, unaffected language, his yearning for the 
power to do good, which may be said to have been the 
one great object of his life. As his first thought in writ* 
ing to the Queen on the occasion of her accession to the 
throne had been the influence this would give her over 
the " happiness of millions,"* so now his mind was at 
once occupied by the thought of the power he would 

« See letter, p. 130. 
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himself obtain by his marriage of " promoting the good 
of so many." 

" Deab Mamma," he writes to his mother — "With the 
exception of my relations toward her" (the Queen), "my 
fatare position will have its dark sides, and the sky will 
not always be blue and unclouded. But life has its 
thorns in every position, and the consciousness of hav- 
ing used one's powers and endeavors for an object so 
great as that of promoting the good of so many will 
surely be sufficient to support me I" 

But another letter had to be written before he left En- 
gland, from which he shrank, with a natural disinclina- 
tion to give pain. He had yet to announce his intended 
marriage to his grandmother, and how would she bear 
to hear of an event that involved a separation from one 
whom she loved so dearly, and over whom, from his ear- 
liest infancy, she had watched so anxiously and tenderly? 
It had to be done, however, and on the 11th he nerved 
himself to write her the following touching letter : 

" Deab Grandmamma,* — ^I tremble as I take up my 
pen, for I can not but fear that what I am about to tell 
you will at the same time raise a thought which can not 
be otherwise than painful to you, and oh ! which is very 
much so to me also, namely, that of parting. The sub- 
ject which has occupied ns so much of late is at last 
settled. 

'' The Queen sent for me alone to her room a few days 
ago, and declared to me in a genuine outburst of love and 
affection {Ergusse von Herzlichkeit und IM>i) that I had 
gained her whole heart, and would make her intensely 

* See original letter in AppendixC. 
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kappy {uberglUcMich) if I would make her the sacrifice 
of sharing her life with her, for she said she looked on it 
as a sacrifice ; the only thing which troubled her was 
that she did not think she was worthy of me. The joy- 
ous openness of manner in which she told me this quite 
enchanted me, and I was quite carried away by it. She 
is really most good and amiable, and I am quite sure 
heaven has not given me into evil hands, and that we 
shall be happy together. 

" Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fan- 
cies I should wish or like, and we talk together a great 
deal about our future life, which she promises me to 
make as happy as possible. Oh, the future I does it not 
bring with it the moment when I shall have to take 
leave of my dear, dear home, and of you 1 

" I can not think of that without deep melancholy 
taking possession of me. 

" It was on the 15th of October that Victoria made me 
this declaration, and I have hitherto shrunk from telling 
you ; but how does delay make it better? 

" The period of our marriage is already close at hand. 
The Queen and the ministers wish exceedingly that it 
should take place in the first days of February, in which 
I acquiesced after hearing their reasons for it 

" We have therefore fixed our departure for the 14th 
inst, so as to have still as much time as possible at home. 
We shall therefore follow close upon this letter. 

" My position here will be very pleasant, inasmuch as 
I have refused all the offered titles. I keep my own 
name, and remain what I was. This will make me very 
independent, and makes it easy for me to run over occa- 
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sionally {einen Sprung nach der Heimath tsu macheh) to see 
all my dear relations. 

" But it is very painful to know that there will be the 
sea between us. 

*' I now take leave of you again. Victoria is writing 
to you herself to tell you all she wishes. 

" I ask you to give me your grandmotherly blessing in 
this important and decisive step in my life ; it will be a 
talisman to me against all the storms the future may have 
in store for me. 

" Good-by, dear grandmamma, and do not take your 
love from me. 

" Heaven will make all things right 

" Always and ever your devoted grandson, 

" Albert. 

*' Windsor, Nov. 11, 1SS9. 

" May I beg of you to keep the news a secret till the 
end of the month, as it will only then be made known 
here?" 

The letter written by the duchess to Prince Albert in 
acknowledgment of this communication is not forthcom- 
ing ; but she wrote as follows to the Duke of Coburg : 

"(?o«Aa,Abt7.24,1839. 

" Our dear Albert is to be torn from us I May this 
separation, so sad for us, be for his own happiness. God 
bless and preserve him ! His letter, which you sent me 
from Wiesbaden, brought me the news of his future des- 
tiny. God be thanked that he feels painfully the separa- 
tion from us. He seems also very happy. God keep him 
so I The little Queen has written me a charming letter 
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indeed, iu which she does not express herself as Quieen, 
but as a very happy bride, and full of grateful feelings 
toward Albert that he will share her fate. I am really 
touched that she remembered me. I look upon it as a 
proof of her love to Albert that she feels kindly toward 
me because I am so fond of him. It is only sad that our 
Albert must leave so soon, and I know not yet how we 
shall bear it. 

" You do hot doubt my sympathy with your feelings, 
dear duke. I find itj^however, quite natural that the 
Queen should have chosen Albert. She could not have 
found a more handsome, clever, and lovable husband. 
But that we must lose him is very painful May God 
strengthen us for all that is before ua" 

In answer to that to himself, the Prince thus wrote to 
the duchess on the 28th of November, and the terms in 
which he alludes to the contents of her letter must make- 
us lament still more that it is not to be found. The ev- 
idence we possess, in the letters already quoted, of the 
high sense of duty that animated the duchess, of her de- 
voted love to her family and her country, and of her un- 
affected piety, assures us that the letter written on this 
solemn occasion deserved to be characterized as the 
Prince characterizes it — as containing exalted and noble 
ideas. The Prince writes, in answer, as follows :* 

"Dear Geandmamma, — How very grateful I am to 
you for your dear, gracious letter, which I received yes- 
terday. I had to read it over several times in order to 
take in fully the noble ideas which you therein express. 

♦ See Appendix C. 
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"Every word is a reflection of your excellent heart! 
Certainly, dear grandmamma, my cherished home, my 
beloved country, will always be dear to me, and in my 
heart will find a friend who will frequently remind me 
of her. 

" To live and to sacrifice myself for the benefit of my 
new country does not prevent my doing good to that 
country from which I have received so many benefits. 
While I shall be untiring in my efforts and labors for the 
country to which I shall in future belong, and where I 
am called to so high a position, I shall never cease to be 
a true German^ a true Cdburg and Qoiha man {ein treuer 
Deutscher, Ccburger^ Gothaner zu sein). Still, the separa- 
tion will be very painful to me. 

" I rejoice in the thought of the few days which I shall 
be able to spend with you before I go. They will be 
very few. But we will enjoy them. . . . 

" Your devoted grandson, Albert. 

<< Oobtarg, 2Bth November, 1839.** 

On the 14th of November the princes left Windsor on 
their return to Coburg, and on their way home stopped 
first at Bonn, and afterward at Wiesbaden, where the 
King of the Belgians was then staying, who writes to the 
Queen on the 22d of November to announce their ar- 
rival. 

" I have on purpose," he says, " kept back a courier, 
to be able to send you the latest news from here of Al- 
bert. The young people arrived here only on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, having very kindly stopped at Bonn. I 
find ^hera looking well, particularly Albert It proves 
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that happiness is an excellent remedy, and keeps people 
in better health than any other. He is much attached to 
you, and modest when speaking of you. He is, besides, 
in great spirits, full of gayety and fun. He is a very 
amiable companion." 

On his return to Coburg from the visit which had thus 
determined the course of his future life, the Prince again 
opens his heart to his college friend :* 

''Oohurg, 6 Dec., 1839. 

"Deab Lowenstein, — Although I am quite over- 
whelmed with a confusion of business and work of all 
sorts, I must find a few minutes in order to give you, my 
true friend, the news of my happiness direct from myself. 

" Yes — ^I am now actually a bridegroom 1 and about 
the 4th of February hope to see myself united to her I 
love ! 

"You know how matters stood when I last saw you 
here. After that the sky was darkened more and more. 
The Queen declared to my uncle of Belgium that she 
wished the affair to be considered as broken off, and that 
for four years she could think of no marriage. I went, 
therefore, with the quiet but firm resolution to declare, 
on my part, that I also, tired of the delay, withdrew en- 
tirely from the afiair. It was not, however, thus ordained 
by Providence ; for on the second day after our arrival 
the most friendly demonstrations were directed toward 
me, and two days later I was secretly called to a private 
audience, in which the Queen offered me her hand and 
heart. The strictest secrecy was required. Ernest alone 

* See Appendix C. 
12 
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knew of it, and it was only at our departure that I could 
communicate my engagement to my mother. 

"I think I shall be very happy, for Victoria possesses 
all the qualities which make a home happy, and seems to 
be attached to me with her whole heart. 
, " My future lot is high and brilliant, but also plenti- 
fully strewed with thorns. Struggles will not be want- 
ing (an Kampfen vnrd es nichtfehlen\ and the month of 
March already appears to have storms in store. 

" The separation from my native country — ^from dear 
Coburg — from so many friends, is very painful to me. 
When shall I see you again, dear Lowenstein ? 

" Pray show no one this letter. I write you these de- 
tails, relying upon your silence, for I know your friend- 
ship for me. Now good-by, and think sometimes of your 

"AliBEBT." 

A letter on the approaching marriage of the Queen 
and Prince, written in 18S9 to the editor of one of the 
journals by a gentleman of English birth, but brought 
up and educated in Germany, will fitly conclude this 
chapter. It will be seen that it was written after the 
public announcement of the intended marriage, and that 
the writer was well acquainted with the Prince, and with 
the whole course of his life up to that time. The letter 
shows a just appreciation of his character, and will be 
read with interest. 
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On thb Maekiagb op thb Peincb to Qttekn Victoeia. 

At a moment when all eyes are turned toward the fu- 
ture husband of our Queen, and public attention is drawn 
to Prince Albert, it may be, perhaps, not uninteresting to 
the numerous readers of your fiir-famed journal to peruse 
a brief sketch of this prince. 

It would be superfluous to revert to the period of his 
childhood when only the germs of fixture hoped-for good- 
ness and ability could be traced. Suffice it, therefore, to 
remark, that he, with his brother, the Hereditary Prince 
Ernest, received the most carefiil education under the su- 
perintendence of their tutor, now Geheimerath Florschtltz,. 
a man of high character and excellent principles. He ac- 
companied the princes to the University of Bonn, whither 
they were also attended by a Hanoverian officer of distinc- 
tion and merit, to instruct them in military tactics. Here 
the Prince Albert occupied himself not only in the branches 
of a superior education, but studied in his leisure hours 
the ornamental sciences of botany, chemistry, mineralogy, 
conchology, and ornithology, etc., and, with his brother, 
laid the foundation of a cabinet of specimens in those va- 
rious departments. Nor were the arts neglected among 
these various pursuits. Prince Albert has a talent for 
painting, and a love for and a proficiency in music, in which 
he composes, which will always secure to the respective 
artists a warm patron, capable of appreciating excellence 
and merit. His college themes on political economy and 
jurisprudence, etc., as well as on classical subjects, perused 
by one of the first German statesmen, are declared to be 
extraordinary for his age, and would not disgrace a man 
of far maturer years. They will secure him a high place 
among distinguished men, Although he has a predilec- 
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tion for fieldnsports, engaging in them never canses him to 
forget the necessity of a close application to his present 
attainments and pursnitof farther knowledge, and he 
therefore more rarely indulges in these amusements than 
he would otherwise do. 

Gracefiil and handsome, yet he shows no vanity. A 
pattern for princes, his amiability renders him a model of 
domestic life. He is an object of the warmest attachment 
to all surrounding him. Li his filial and fraternal duties 
he is not less admirable. The respectful attention and love 
toward the charming reigning duchess, his mother-in-law,* 
is delightful to witness, as well as his devotedness to the 
excellent Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, whom he des- 
ignates and considers as his grandmother. It was for the 
first time that the princes were separated last year, when 
the hereditary prince entered the Saxon service, and Prince 
Albert departed for his tour in Italy. If either liked to be 
the one lefi. They therefore quitted Coburg, and separated 
without taking leave. Prince Albert is kind, affable, and 
gay, joining freely in the mirth of those about him; sensi- 
ble to any committed absurdity, but showing in his laugh- 
ter that it proceeds from a really good-humored temper. 
To flattery and intrigue he is a decided enemy, while he 
possesses an extraordinary insight into character; looks 
well into all things; weighs and considers them in every 
point of view, and is able, by the aid of a powerful and 
strong mind, to form highly correct judgments. Many in- 
teresting anecdotes might be related of him which are not 
given for fear of offending the ear of the amiable prince. 
It remains, therefore, only to be added, that every English- 
man, be he Whig or Tory, must rejoice at the union of his 
sovereign with a prince so fully capable of filling the ex- 
alted station to which he is called. 
* Step-mother. 
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CHAPTER XI 
1839. 

Declaration of the Marriage to the Privy Council.— List of Privy Conn- 
cilors present — ^The Queen's Jonmal. — Proceedings at Coborg and 
Gotha.— Letter from Prince Ernest to the Qaeen. — ^Preliminary Ar- 
rangements. 

The public declaration of the intended marriage had 
been necessarily delayed till it should have been official- 
ly communicated to the Privy Council ; but on the 15th, 
the day after the departure of the princes, the Queen 
mentions in the memorandum from which the account 
of her betrothal has been chiefly taken, that she wrote 
letters to the queen dowager, and to the other members 
of the English royal family, announcing her intended 
marriage, and received kind answers from all. 

On the 20th of November the Queen, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Kent, came up from Windsor to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and on the same day Lord Melbourne 
brought for her approval a copy of the declaration which 
it was proposed to make to the Privy Council. 

The Queen relates that she had much conversation 
with him at the same time on the various arrangements 
to be made, and the steps to be taken with regard to the 
marriage. £50,000 was the amount of annuity which it 
had been proposed to settle on the Prince ; and in this 
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Lord Melboarne said that the cabinet (most erroneoasly 
as it turned out) anticipated no difficulty whatever, ex- 
cept perhaps in case of survivorship. 

The Queen records in her Journal that she observed 
"she thought this would be very unfair," and that Lord 
Melbourne expressed his entire concurrence with her, 
hoping, however, that the difficulty might not arise. 

On the same occasion. Lord Melbourne told the Queen 
of a '< stupid attempt to make it out that the Prince was 
a Boman Catholic I" Absurd as such a report was, the 
Prince, as the Queen remarks in her Journal, "being 
particularly Protestant in his opinions," Lord Melbourne 
told the Queen that he was afraid to say any thing about 
the Prince's religion, and that the subject would not 
therefore be alluded to in the proposed declaration.* It 
will be seen that this omission was afterward severely 
commented upon in the House of Lords. 

The Privy Council met on the 2Sd, when upward of 
eighty members assembled in the bow room on the 
ground floor in Buckingham Palace. "Precisely at 
two" (the Queen records in her Journal) "I went in. 
The room was full, but I hardly knew who was there. 
Lord Melbourne I saw looking kindly at me with tears 
in his eyes, but he was not near me. I then read my 
short declaration. I felt my hands shook, but I did not 
make one mistake. I felt most happy and thankful 
when it was over. Lord Lansdowne then rose, and, in 
the name of the Privy Council, asked that Hhis mo^ 
gracious and most welcome communication might be 
printed.' I then left the room, the whole thing not last- 

* Memorandam by the Qneen. 
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ing above two or three minutes. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge came into the small library where I was standing 
and wished me joy."* 

The Queen always wore a bracelet with the Prince's 
picture, and " it seemed," she adds in her Journal, " to 
give me courage at the Council." She returned the 
same evening, with the Duchess of Kent, to Windsor. 

The declaration made by the Queen is thus recorded 
in the QaxeUe, Nov. 23d, 1839 : 

"I have caused you to be summoned at the present 
time in order that I may acquaint you with my resolu- 
tion in a matter which deeply concerns the welfare of 
my people, and the happiness of my future life. 

"It is my intention to ally myself in marriage with 
the Prince 'Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Deeply 
impressed with the solemnity of the engagement which 
I am about to contract, I have not come to this decision 
without mature consideration, nor without feeling a 
strong assurance that, with the blessing of Almighty 
God, it will at once secure my domestic felicity, and 
serve the interests of-my country. 

" I have thought fit to make this resolution known to 
you at the earliest period, in order that you may be ap- 
prised of a matter so highly important to me and to my 
kingdom, and which, I persuade myself, will be most ac- 
ceptable to all my loving subjecta" 

"Whereupon," it is stated in the Minutes of Council, 
"all the Privy Councilors present made it their humble 
request to her Majesty that her Majesty's most gracious 
* The Qaeen*8 Journal, November 23, 1839. 
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declaration to them might be made public, 'which her 
Majesty was pleased to order aooordingly. 

"C.C.GlffiVILLE." 

Of the eighty-three members of the Privy Council 
present on the occasion, including the illustrious names 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lansdowne, Sir Bobert 
Peel, eta, etc., upward of sixty are now dead. But they 
are gone, for the most part, full of years and honors — 
their mission on earth fulfilled. Alas I that he, to hear 
the announcement of whose selection as her husband by 
their Queen they were now met, should also have gone 
from us — gone in the full vi^r of his age, ere more than 
half his race was run — the goal scarce yet in sight — ^his 
work of good — ^thus far how nobly performed — still in- 
complete 1* 

The settlement of this marriage was not a source of joy 
to the members of the Queen's family alone, and especial- 
ly to her mother the Duchess of Kent, who was much at- 
tached to her nephews ; its announcement was received 
with great rejoicing throughout the -country, and congrat- 
ulations flowed in from all sides. People not only in- 
dulged in the most loyal and heartfelt wishes for the 
happiness of their beloved sovereign, they also hailed 
with satisfaction the prospect of a final separation be- 
tween England and Hanover — ^the union with which, no 
less than the monarch who now occupied the Hanoverian 
throne (and who, fiuling the Queen, would have ascended 
that of England), was in the highest degree unpopular. 

* See Appendix D. for the list of Members of Privy Council present at 
the declaration. Those marked with an asterisk are since dead. 
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After the Prince returned to Germany, the Queen cor- 
responded constantly with him, and says, in the memo- 
randum already so largely quoted, " that the letters she 
then received from the Prince are the greatest treasures 
now in her possession. During this time," she adds, 
"precedents were searched for to see what the Prince's 
household should consist of; and, unfortunately, the one 
commonly referred to was that of Prince George of Den- 
mark, the very stupid and insignificant husband of Queen 
Anne. He was a peer, and also for some time Lord 
High Admiral of England, but seems never to have play- 
ed any thing but a very subordinate part."* 

What a noble contrast to the acceptance of these of- 
fices by Prince George of Denmark is aflfbrded by the 
refusal of our Prince to accept the command of the 
army when pressed upon him many years afterward 
by no less a man than the great Duke of Wellington I 
It has already been mentioned that he had determined, 
even before his marriage, to accept no English title that 
should be offered to him. He was known only as Prince 
Albert till very many years later, when, a more correct 
estimate being formed of his position, and it becoming 
more generally understood how completely he was iden- 
tified with every act of the Queen's, it was thought advis- 
able that he should assume the title of Prince Consort. , 

But while in England the news of the Queen's intend- 
ed marriage was received with universal satisfaction, and 
her choice of a husband met with very general approval, 
far different was the feeling in the Prince's own country. 
In Coburg and in Gotha, in both of which duchies he 
* Memorandum hj the Queen. 
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was equally beloved, but one voice of lamentation was 
raised for his loss I 

Yet what was the sorrow of the people of the duchies, 
deep and general as it might be, to that of the grand- 
mother left behind at Gotha? 

She could be under no delusion on the subject; she 
felt that the coming separation from her beloved grand- 
son, if not absolutely final, must be complete and lasting. 
And what consideration of earthly grandeur or high po- 
sition could reconcile her to the thought ? In a letter to 
the Duke of Coburg, written on the 12 th of December, 
1839, the duchess gives the following affecting expres- 
sion to her feelings : 

" Gotha, December 12, 1839. 

"My dear Duke,— I received your letter of the 8th 
the day before yesterday, and thank you much for it. I 
was also pleased to hear from Wangenheim, who brought 
me, in. your name, the programme of last Sunday's festiv- 
ities, and also from Von Stein, that you are very well and 
happy. 

** I am very much upset The brilliant destiny await- 
ing our Albert can not reconcile me to the thought that 
his country will lose him forever ; and, for myself, I lose 
ray greatest happiness. But I think not of myself. The 
few years I may yet have to live will soon have passed 
away. May God protect dear Albert, and kSep him in 
the same heavenly frame of mind I I hope the Queen 
will appreciate him. I have been much pleased that she 
has shown herself so kind toward me, especially as I am 
sure I owe it all to the affection of my Albert And yet 
I can not rejoice. May God spare our Ernest, at leasts 
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who will now be our only joy, and the only hope of the 
country I 

" To celebrate the betrothal of dear Albert, I held a 
reception last Sunday afternoon, in the course of which I 
showed the lovely portrait of the Queen to the whole as- 
sembly. Every body was much moved, for Albert is 
certainly much beloved both here and in Coburg. I was 
sorry to hear that he was unwell on Monday, but he 
was very considerate in making Florschiitz write to me 
the next day to say that he was nearly well ag^in. 
Thank God for it" 

On the 8th of December the official declaration of the 
int^ided marriage between the Queen of England and 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg was made in the most sol 
emn and formal manner at Coburg.* 

Writing to the Queen two days after the ceremony, the 
Prince thus alludes to what then took place : " The day 
before yesterday the great ceremony of the Declaration 
took place, which was really very splendid, and went off 
well. .... The day ^ected me much, as so many emo- 
tions filled my heart ! Your health was drunk at dinner, 
where three hundred persons were present, with a uni- 
versal cheer. 

" The joy of the people was so great that they went on 
firing in the streets with guns and pistols during the 
whole night, so that one might have imagined that a bat- 
tle was taking place " 

* A copy of the official notice of the ceremonial to be observed in mak- 
ing the Declaration, and of the Declaration itself, will be found in Appen- 
dixE. 
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The more than common affection that united the two 
brothers, who, till within one short year, had scarcely 
known what it was to be separated even for a day, has 
been more than once noticed. We have already seen 
with what exquisite feeling Prince Albert, in writing to 
his grandmother, alludes to their first permanent separa- 
tion on the departure of his brother to enter the Saxon 
service. The following letter from Prince Ernest, writ- 
ten after the public announcement of the marriage, will 
be read with no less interest, as giving proof not only of 
an affection in the writer, rare from its entire and sincere 
unselfishness, but also of the marked development, even 
at this early age, of that high moral purpose, and that al- 
most intuitive soundness of judgment, which were to be 
displayed in the after life of the Prince in so pre-eminent 
a degree : 

Princb Ernest to the Queen. 

"/>m€fen, 2)ec. 19, 1839. 

" My dear Cousin, — ^Let me thank you very sincere- 
ly for your kind answer to my letter. You are always 
so good and so kind to me that I really fear I have not 
thanked you sufficiently. 

" Oh I if you could only know the place you and Al- 
bert occupy in my heart 1 Albert is my second self, and . 
my heart is one with hia Independently of his being 
my brother, I love and esteem him more than any one 
on earth. You will smile, perhaps, at my speaking of 
him to you in such glowing terms ; but I do so that you 
may feel still more how much you have gained in him. 

"As yet you are chiefly taken with his manner, so 
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youthfully innocent — ^his tranquillity — ^his clear and open 
mind. It is thus that he appears, on first acquaintance. 
One reads less in his face of knowledge of men and ex- 
perience, and why ? It is because he is pure before the 
world and before his own conscience. Kot as though he 
did not know what sin was — ^the earthly temptations — 
the weakness of man. No ; but because he knew, and 
still knows, how to struggle against them, supported by 
the incomparable superiority and firmness of his char- 
acter. 

" From our earliest years we have been surrounded by 
difficult circumstances, of which we were perfectly con- 
scious, and, perhaps more than most people, we have been 
accustomed to see men in the most opposite positions that 
human life can offer. Albert never knew what it was 
to hesitate. Guided by his own clear sense, he always 
walked calmly and steadily in the right path. In the 
greatest difficulties that may meet you in your eventful 
life, you may repose the most entire confidence in him, 
and then only will you feel how great a treasure you pos- 
sess in him. 

" He has, besides, all other qualities necessary to make 
a g^od husband. Your life can not fail to be a happy one. 

^' I shall be very glad when the excitement of the first 
days is over and all is again quiet^ and when papa shall 
have left England, to be a distant and unintruding spec* 
tatop of your new life. But how shall I then feel how 
much I have lost I Time will, I trusty help me also. 
Now I feel very lonely. Ebnbst." 

In the mean time many, preliminary arrangements had 
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been discussed in England. The naturalization of thpe 
Prince — the formation of his household — ^the rank he 
was to hold — ^and the income which was to be settled 
upon him. Nor were these two last points arranged 
without considerable difficulty, and the occurrence of cir- 
cumstances productive of much annoyance. 

With respect to the precedence which should be given 
to the Prince, reference was made to the precedent of the 
marriage of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterward 
King of the Belgians) with the Princess Charlotte. . The 
Queen mentions, in the Journal kept by her at the time, 
that Lord Melbourne showed her, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, a copy of the clause inserted in the Bill for the Nat- 
uralization of Prince Leopold, empowering the prince re- 
gent ta give the prince precedence over every one except 
the princes of the blood. It was now proposed to adopt 
the same course with respect to Prince Albert, except 
that, from his different position as husband of the Queen, 
he should naturally take rank above those princes. It 
was thought right, however, to endeavor, in the first in- 
stance, to obtain the consent of the royal family to this 
arrangement. After a slight demur on the part of the 
Duke of Sussex, who spoke in the first instance ol>the 
necessity of his considering "the rights and interests of 
the family," and of '' consulting others," both he and the 
Duke of Cambridge assented to what was proposed. The 
Eang of Hanover, however, still withheld his consent, and 
the Duke of Wellington, when the Naturalization Bill 
was before the House of Lords, objected to the clause by 
which it was proposed to give the Prince rank next to 
the Queen. As it was impossible to carry the clause 
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agaidst the dake's opposition, it was necessarily aban- 
doned, and it was only by the exercise of her own pre- 
rogative that the Queen could give to the Prince the pre- 
cedence which was his due. Many years later, the expe- 
diency was discussed of regulating, once for all, by Act 
of Parliament, the rank an^ position of a Prince Consort. 
Butj though the leaders of both parties acquiesced in the 
propriety of such a measure, and though there can be no 
doubt that it would have only been in. accordance with 
tiie English sense of what was right — which would have 
been outraged by seeing the father walk behind his own 
children — ^the then government shrank from the opposi- 
tion with which the proposal might possibly have been 
met ; at all events, they did not feel sujQBicient confidence 
in the result to encourage them to persevere in the at- 
tempt 

There was also a question as to the Prince's right to 
quarter the Queen's arms with his own. Garter King^at- 
Arms, whose special duty it is to make himself acquaint- 
ed with such subjects, at first gave an opinion against it. 
It is hardly conceivable that he should have overlooked 
the very last precedent on the subject — ^that, namely, of 
Prince Leopold, who had quartered the Princess Char- 
lotte's arms with his own. He did so^ nevertheless ; and 
it was left to the Prince himself to trace and show him 
the precedent which thus established his own right! 

It is needless to follow in detail all the discussions that 
took place with respect to the formation of the Prince's 
household. Lord Melbourne wished that Baron Stock- 
mar should come over with full instructions as to the 
wishes of the Prince and his father on the subject, so that 
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eyerj thing should be settled before the meeting of Pai> 
liftment ; and he drew up a sketch, founded principally 
on the precedent of that of George lY. when Prince of 
WaleS| of what he thought it should consist of, making, 
at the same time, several suggestions as to the persons to 
be appointed to it* 

The King of the Belgians wrote that he thought the 
best way would be " to name the most needful, ' d'un 
commun accord,* now; and to wait till you can arrange 
these matters, till you meet" ^' By letter," he adds, " and 
at such a distance, it was very difficult to come to an un- 
derstanding, while a few moments' conversation may set- 
tle every thing." 

A letter from the Prince himself, on the manner in 
which his household should be formed, affords a rare 
proof of sound judgment at a very early age — for lie had 
only completed his twentieth year a few months before — 
and shows a thorougb appreciation of the position which 
it would become him to occupy in this country after his 
maniage. It will be seen how steadily and consistently 
he adhered, under many difficulties, both public and 
domestic, to the principles of action which he now laid 
down for himself. 

He thus writes to the Queen on the 10th of December, 
1839: 

*^ . . Now I come to a second point which you touch 
upon in your letter, and which I have also much at heart; 
I mean the choice of the persons who are to belong to 
my household. The maxim, ' Tell me whom he asso- 
ciates with, and I will tell you who he is,' must here es- 
^ The Qoeen'ft Jonna], written at the time. 
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pecially not be lost sight of. I should wish particularly 
that the selection should be made without regard to poli- 
tics; for if I am really to keep myself free from all par- 
ties, my people must not belong exclusively to one side. 
Above all, these appointments should not be mere * party 
rewards,' but they should possess other recommendations 
besides those of party. Let them be either of very high 
rank, or very rich, or very clever, or persons who have 
performed important services for England. It is very 
necessary that they should be chosen from both sides — 
the same number of Whigs as of Tories ; and above all 
do I wish that they should be well-educated men and of 
high character, who, as I have already said, shall have al- 
ready distinguished themselves in their several positions, 
whether it be in the army, or navy, or in the scientific 
world. I know you will agree in my views. . . ." 

The Queen mentions that the applications for situa- 
tions in the Prince's household were very numerous; 
nor, she adds, were the arrangements which were made 
altogether such as they should have been, and the Prince 
was a good deal annoyed on the subject.* 
* Memorandum by the Qaecn. 

K 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1840. 

Proceedings in Parliament. 

On the 16th of January, 1840, the Queen opened Par- 
liament in person, and it being generally known that the 
proposed marriage would now be formally announced 
from the throne, the ^crowds that assembled outside the 
houses of Parliament, and that lined the route through 
which the royal procession passed fix)m the Palace, were 
great beyond all example. The reception of the Queen 
both going and returning was enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme, and the Queen herself records in her Journal that 
she was " more loudly cheered than she had been for 
some time." 

In the interior of the House every seat was, as usual, 
filled with the noblest and fairest of the land ; and a feel- 
ing of more than ordinary interest and sympathy must 
have thrilled the hearts of all present when their youth- 
ful sovereign, only now in her twenty-first year, in her 
clear voice and distinct articulation, thus announced to 
the representatives of her people in Parliament assem- 
bled her own intended marriage. 

" Since you were last assembled, I have declared my 
intention of allying myself in marriage with the Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gx)tha. I humbly implore 
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that the divine blessing may prosper this union, and ren- 
der it conducive to the interests of my people, as well as 
to my own domestic happiness ; and it will be to me a 
source of the most lively satisfaction to find the resolu- 
tion I have taken approved by my Parliament. 

" The constant proofs which I have received of your 
attachment to my person and family persuade me that 
you will enable me to provide for such an establishment 
as may appear suitable to the rank of the Prince and the 
dignity of the crown." 

The address in answer to the speech was moved in the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Somerset, and seconded 
by Lord Seaford. There was, on all sides, but one lan- 
guage of congratulation and of warm and cordial sympa- 
thy in the prospect of domestic happiness and public ad- 
vantage which the intended marriage held out to the 
Queen and to the country ; and in the House of Com- 
mons, where the feeling was equally unanimous, Sir Eob- 
ert Peel, as leader of the opposition, claimed for himself 
and for those with whom he acted credit for joining cor- 
dially in the congratulations offered by the address. " I 
do entirely enter," he proceeded, " into the aspirations for 
the happiness of her Majesty in her approaching nup- 
tials. Her Majesty has been enabled to contract those 
nuptials under circumstances peculiarly auspicious. It 
frequently happens that political considerations interfere 
with such transactions, and that persons in exalted sta- 
tions are obliged to sacrifice their private feelings to the 
sense of public duty. Her Majesty, however, has the 
singular good fortune to be able to gratify her private 
feelings while she performs her public duty, and to obtain 
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the best guarantee for happiness by contracting an allir 
ance founded on affection. I cordially hope that the 
union now contemplated will contribute to her Majesty's 
happiness, and enable her to furnish to her people an ex- 
alted example of connubial felicity."* 

But the omission to declare that Prince Albert was a 
Protestant was found &ult with in both houses, and the 
Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords, " Though 
entertaining," he said, " no doubt that the Prince was a 
Protestant," though "he was sure he was a Protestant," 
and " knew he was of a Protestant family," attributed the 
omission to the fear on the part of the government to ir- 
ritate or indispose their Irish supporters. There was 
much anxiety, he said, on the subject, and he thought 
that if the House of Lords was " called upon to do any 
act, or make any declaration on the subject of the mar- 
riage, beyond the mere congratulation of the Queen, they 
should take that course which should give her Majesty's 
subjects the satisfaction of knowing that Prince. Albert 
was a Protestant, thus showing the public," he added, 
" that this was still a Protestant state." 

The duke consequently moved to insert the word 
" Protestant" in the address before the word " Prince." 

In answer. Lord Melbourne said truly, "The noble 
duke knows he is a Protestant; all England knows he is 
a Protestant ; the whole world knows he is a Protestant." 
And Lord Brougham, after expressing his astonishment 
that the House should have been occupied with the sub- 
ject for half an hour, pointed out that the word was su- 
perfluous, as from the state of the law it could not, in fact, 

* Hansard, vol. li., p. 115. 
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be otherwise. "I may remark," Lord Brougham went 
on to. say, "that my noble friend (Lord Melbourne) was 
mistaken as to the law. There is no prohibition as to 
marriage with a Catholic. It is only attended with a 
penalty, and that penalty is Tfuerdy the forfeiture of ifie 
crown /"* 

The duke's amendment was, however, agreed to, and 
the fact of the Prince being a Protestant was recorded in 
the address. 

The King of the Belgians was strongly of opinion that 
it was injudicious to omit the statement that the PrincQ 
was a ProtelStant in the official declaration of the mar- 
riage made to the Privy Council, and had thus expressed 
himself on the subject in a letter written to the Queen on 
the 6th of December : " I regret that in your declaration 
the word * Protestant' was left out. It could do no harm, 
and is even perfectly true, and its omission will give rise 
to a long and interminable growling. On religious mat- 
ters one can not be too prudent, because one never can 
foresee what passionate use people will make of such a 
thing." 

The Queen having explained the circumstances under 
which Lord Melbourne had omitted it, the king again 
wrote on the 14th of December: 

"In the omission of the word 'Protestant' Lord Mel- 
bourne was probably right, and it is equally probable 
that they would have abused him, maybe even more, if 
he had put it in. There is only this to say, however, the 
Ernestine branch of the Saxon family has been, there is 
no doubt, the real cause of the establishment of Protest- 

♦ Hansard, vol. li., p. 11 c^ seq. 
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antism in Germany, and consequently, in great part, of 
Northern Europe. This same line became a martyr to 
that cause, and was deprived of nearly all its possessions 
in consequence of it* Eecently there have been two 
cases of Catholic marriages,! ^^^ ^^^ mam branch has re- 
mained, and is, in fact, very sincerely Protestant. Both 
Ernest and Albert are most attached to it, and when de- 
viations took place, they were connected more with the 
new branch transplanted out of the parent soil than with 
what now must be properly considered the reigning fam- 
ily." 

On the 27th of January the House of Commons re- 
solved itself into a committee to consider the proposal to 
grant an annual sum of £50,000 to Prince Albert on his 
marriage with the Queen. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Goulbum on the 22d, 
Lord John Bussell had explained that his proposal was 
founded, not upon any estimate of probable expenses, 
which would be contrary to all precedent, even if it were 
possible to form one, but upon what had been usual in 
"the case of Queen Consorts ever since the time of 
George II." He found that in the cases of Queen Caro- 
line, Queen Charlotte, and Queen Adelaide, the sum grant- 
ed for their privy purse had always been £50,000 a year.$ 

* In a former chapter it has been seen that the elder or Ernestine 
branch of the Saxon family lost their birthright, which was transferred 
to the Albertine or younger branch, after the defeat of of John the Mag- 
nanimous at Muhlberg by the Emperor Charles Y. 

t That of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg with the Princess Eohary 
(see page 4), and the King of Belgium's own marriage with Princess 
Louise d'OrMans, daughter of Louis Philippe, king of the French. 

t Hansard, rol. li., p. 494 et seq. 
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This sum was opposed by Mr. Hume, on the usual 
grounds of economy, with all the often-repeated argu- 
ments respecting the severity of taxation, the distress of 
the country, etc., etc., which distinguished the party to 
which he belonged. But these arguments met with little 
response from the House, and the amendment he pro- 
posed, to reduce the sum to £21,000, was negatived by 
805 to 38.* 

Another amendment, however, proposed by Colonel 
Sibthorpe, to reduce the sum to £30,000, was supported 
by Sir Eobert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Sir James Graham, 
Lord Eliot (now Lord St. Germans), etc., on the ground 
that the position of the Prince differed, essentially from 
that of a Queen Consort. " The status of the latter," Sir 
James Graham said, " was recognized by the Constitu- 
tion.! She had an independent station ; she had inde- 
pendent oflScers ; and, from her sex, it was indispensably 
necessary that a large female establishment should be 
maintained by her." From the small establishment that 
would be required by the Prince, and from the reductions 
in the household salaries that had lately been effected, it 
was argued that £30,000 to him would make the joint 
privy purse of the Queen and the Prince equal to that of 
King William and Queen Adelaide. 

On a division, the smaller sum was carried by a major- 
ity of 262 to 1584 

It is probable that the mortification which the refusal 

♦ Hansard, vol. li., p. 684. 

t Did Sir James mean that a Qaeen Begnant was not to marry, oi 
that, if she did, the "statas" of her husband would not bo "recognized 
by the Constitution ?** % Hansard, vol. li., p. 633. 
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of the proposed vote was calculated to occasion to the 
Queen might have been avoided by proper communica- 
tions beforehand between Lord Melbourne and the lead- 
ers of the opposition, such as in after years, under the 
guidance of the Prince himself, were frequently had re- 
course to when the question to be settled was one rather 
of a personal than a political character. 

But party spirit at this time was running very high; 
the Queen says of herself that she was then actuated by 
strong feelings of partisanship; and since Sir Robert 
Peers failure in the preceding May to form a govern- 
ment, which was attributed by his followers to the in- 
trigues and influence of the ladies of the bedchamber, the 
language of the opposition had been very violent We 
may therefore well believe that if on one side the oppo- 
sition to the proposed vote may be traced, in part at least, 
to disappointed hopes of office, the unconciliatory course 
pursued on the other may have been influenced by the 
hope, not acknowledged perhaps to themselves, of indis- 
posing the young Prince, on his first arrival, to their op- 
ponents, and of seeing the breach widened which already 
existed between them and the Queen. 

It is certain that the inevitable consequence of press^ 
ing the vote to a division was perfectly well known. 
Lord John Russell had informed the Queen that the op- 
position, as a body, meant to oppose it, and the govern- 
ment whippers-in in the House of Commons had warned 
Lord Melbourne that if he would avoid defeat, it would 
be necessary to reduce the amount of income to be pro- 
posed* 

* Tho Queen's Jonrna], written at the time. 
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The tone of the debate tended, unfortunately, rather to 
exasperate than to soften the expected opposition. Noth- 
ing, indeed^ could be more respectful to the Queen than 
the language of those who opposed the vote ; and Lord 
Eliot (now Lord St Gennans), who spoke first in support 
of Colonel Sibthorpe's amendment, was careful to express 
himself in terms of the most devoted loyalty and attach- 
ment to the crown. Unfortunately, however, the lan- 
guage of the opposition out of doors had been widely 
different, and it was too much in accordance with the 
spirit in which party warfare was then, and has often at 
other times been conducted, not to neglect the opportuni- 
ty thus offered of calling attention to the contrast be- 
tween the language used in the House and that employed 
by the same party elsewhere. 

" The noble lord," Lord John Eussell said, " who stated 
that he would support the proposition for reducing the 
vote, made great professions of respect for her Majesty, 
and of his wishes for her Majesty's domestic comfort. I 
certainly am bound to give every credit to the noble lord 
who made those professions ; and I wish that such con- 
duct had not been confined to him, or to the speeches of 
to-night, but had been general among those who maintain 
the same opinion with himself, and that it had not been 
reserved for the beginning of the session, but had been 
continued ever since Parliament separated last year. . . . 
It appears to me that any member of this House may 
vote £30,000 a year, or he may vote £50,000 a year, 
with the same respect for her Majesty. But when pro- 
fessions of extraordinary respect are made, I can not for- 
get that no sovereign of this country has been insulted 

K2 
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in such a manner as her present Majesty has been. The 
extraordinaiy professions of respect that have been ut- 
tered have made it necessary for me to say a word on 
the subject"* 

Lord Eliot having .appealed to the House against an 
attack justified by nothing that had fallen from him, Sir 
James Graham rose, " he had almost said, with feelings 
of indignation that a minister of the crown should make 
an insinuation — ^for the noble lord dared not directly to 
make the charge— that in the vote which they were 
about to give for a smaller sum — ^that a minister of the 
crown should insinuate that such a vote was influenced 
by a want of respect for the sovereign. The noble lord 
— ^for he had marked him well — had measured his ex- 
pressions. He avoided stating that distinctly; but he 
appealed to the committee whether the insinuation could 

be misunderstood He, for one, repudiated that 

insinuation. He felt toward her Majesty that respect 
which as a loyal subject he owed to her; but, feeling 
that respect, he also felt that he was sent there as a rep- 
resentative of the people. . . . ." In conclusion, he re- 
peated that " he had not the slightest hesitation in voting 
with the honorable and gallant member for Lincoln, even 
though he, and those who sat on the same side- of the 
house with him, might, in doing so, be accused of a want 
of loyalty,"t etc, etc. 

Sir Eobert Peel also said that, though he would never 
shrink from giving his vote on this or any other occa- 
sion, yet " he did not know that he should have ri^en to 
address thq house if it were not for the insinuation- vbf the 

* Hansard, vol. li., p. 618-619. f Id. ibid., p. 619-K22. 
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noble lord — an insinuation introduced so unnecessarily, 
so unjustly, and so contrary to all parliamentary rules 
and principles — ^so unworthy, too, as he thought, of the 
situation which the noble lord occupied, both as a minis- 
ter of the crown, and as leader of the House of Commons. 
What right had the noble lord to make the insinuation 
that he had done ? Supposing that he had said that the 
noble lord's motive in proposing £50,000 was owing to 
his base subserviency toward the crown .... he would 
have been told at once by the speaker that he had no 
right to go on imputing motives. Thus he thought it 
would be base and unworthy of him to be influenced at 
all by the events of last May ; but he also said it would 
be as unworthy as it would be cowardly in him to shrink 
firom the performance of his duty from the fear that such 
a motive would be imputed to him. He said it would be 
puling, effeminate delicacy in him if he acquiesced in a 
Vote which he felt to be wrong, because he feared some 
honorable gentleman opposite might have said, * You are 
acting from a spiteful recollection of the events of last 

May.' I will not," he concluded, "condescend to 

rebut the charge of want of respect or loyalty. I have 
no compunctions of conscience on that ground. I never 
made a concurrence of political sentiment on the part of 
the sovereign a condition of my loyalty. I never have 
been otherwise than loyal and respectful toward my sov- 
ereign. Not one breath of disloyalty — ^not one word of 
disrespect toward the crown or any member of the royal 
fiimily, however adverse their political sentiments were 
to mine, has ever escaped my lips ; and when performing 
what I believe to be my duty to this House, and my duty 
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toward the crown, I should think myself unworthy of 
the position which I hold— of my station as a member of 
the House of Commons — if I thought that I could not 
take a straightforward course without needless profes- 
sions of ioyalty, or without a defense against accusations 
which I believe to be utterly unfounded."* 

It is hard to deny that on both sides of the House a 
spirit was manifested which, on such an occasion, ought 
not to have existed. If, on the side of the government, 
that tone of conciliation was wanting which might possi- 
bly have spared their sovereign the mortification of what 
had the appearance of a personal defeat, it is equally cer- 
tain that, on the other side, the opposition to the pro- 
posed vote showed an ungenerous spirit, and betrayed a 
want of confidence in the Prince that might well have 
permanently indisposed him toward those who conduct- 
ed it. 

The Prince, however, from the first, rose superior to 
any thing like personal considerations, and his future re- 
lations with the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and other leaders of that party, when called by the turn 
of events to the councils of the Queen, showed how little 
his conduct was influenced by what now passed. * 

It was not only, as I have said, that the Prince was at 
all times far above being influenced by personal consid- 
erations ; but he obtained, in a wonderfully short time 
for a stranger, a clear insight into the nature of political 
parties in this country, and the mode in which their op- 
position to each other is conducted ; and he soon under- 
stood that the opposition to the precedence, and to the 

* Hansard, yoL li., page 625 et seq. 
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income proposed for him by government, did not pror 
ceed (at least in the leaders of the Conservative, party) 
either from want of respect and good-will toward him- 
self, or of loyalty toward the Queen. 

The Prince early understood, also, the position which 
it becomes the sovereign of this great country to hold 
between conflicting political parties, and the line of con- 
duct which, as the consort of that sovereign, it was right 
for himself to observe. Although liberal in his political 
views, and thoroughly imbued with the progressive spirit 
of the age— though never losing sight of those great prin- 
ciples which he believed to be essential to the good of 
this country and of the world, nor ever relaxing in his 
eflEbrts to promote them — ^he still held himself aloof from 
all the trammels of party, its jealousies and animosities, 
and resolutely abstained from even the appearance of 
political partisanship. And not only so, but the feelings 
of that nature by which the Queen so candidly admits 
that she was herself biased at this time, soon ceased to 
show themselves uhder the influence of his judicious 
counsels ; and all parties have long borne willing testi- 
mony to the cordial and constitutional support which, 
when charged with the administration of the govern- 
ment, each party in" turn received from the Queen, and 
from the Prince as her natural confidential adviser. 

In the further Committee on the Grant, Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, encouraged by his success in effecting a reduc- 
tion in its amount, proposed an amendment to the effect 
that, in case the Prince should survive the Queen, he 
should forfeit the annuity now settled upon him if he re- 
married a Boman Catholic, or should fail to reside at 
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least six months in each year in the country. This, how- 
ever, met with no support^ and was summarily rejected, 
Sir Bobert Peel declaring it to be most undesirable that 
such want of confidence should be shown in the Princa 

The King of the Belgians was very indignant at the 
refusal by the House of Commons of the vote proposed, 
and expressed himself very strongly on the subject in 
writing to the Queen. It seemed to him incomprehensi- 
ble that the party which professed to " uphold the dig- 
nity of the crown should treat their sovereign in such a 
manner," and that, too, upon an occasion " when even in 
private life the most sour and saturnine people relax and 
grow gay and are mildly disposed !" 

He thought, too, that the Queen being Queen Eegnant, 
"Prince Albert's position was to all intents and pur- 
poses that of a Queen Consort; that the same privileges 
and charges ought to be attached to it which were at- 
tached to Queen Adelaide's position ; and that the giv- 
ing up the income which the Queen Dowager came into 
was, in reality, giving np a thing whibh custom had sanc- 
tioned." 

While the government, and, it must be added, the 
Queen, were sustaining this defeat in the House of Com- 
mons, the same want of management and of a concilia- 
tory spirit was subjecting them in the House of Lords to 
another defeat on a subject on which the Queen was still 
moice sensitive ; that, namely, of the precedence to be 
given to her future husband. 

This, too, was a subject on which previous communi- 
cation between the leaders of government and of the op- 
position might have been advantageously resorted to, 
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aod all the annoyance that arose from the non-settlement 
of the question possibly avoided. 

On the same day (the 27th of January) on which the 
House of Commons went into committee on the Prince's 
Annuity Bill, the lord chancellor, in the House of Lords, 
moved the second reading of that for his Eoyal High- 
nesses naturalization. In this bill it was proposed to in- 
sert a clause having for its objects to give Prince Albert 
precedence for his life " next after her Majesty in Parlia- 
ment or elsewhere, as her Majesty may think fit and 
proper," etc.* 

Unfortunately, by an accidental omission, as stated by 
Lord Melbourne, no mention had been made in the title 
of the bill of the subject of precedence ; and the Duke 
of Wellington, therefore, on the ground that the House 
had no previous knowledge of the contents of the bill, 
and also considering the very large powers which it pro- 
posed to confer on the Queen, moved the adjournment 
of the discussion. In this he was supported by Lord 
Brougham, who also objected to the mode in which it 
was sought to give the Prince the desired precedence. 
" In former biUs," he said, " the precise precedence of the 
Prince was fixed. . This bill at once naturalized Prince 
Albert, and enabled her Majesty to aflSx him any rank 
she chose. He had a constitutional objection to such a 
course. It ought to be taken by Parliament, not by the 
crown."f He objected, too, to the proposed arrange- 
ment, as giving the Prince precedence " not only of the 
dukes of the blood royal, but of the Prince of Wales. 
Suppose," he added, "(which God forbid!) that the 

* Hansard, vol. li., p. 675-676. t M. ibid., p. 678. 
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Queen had paid the debt of nature before any issue of the 
approaching marriage was bom, we should have a king 
and a Prince of Wales, while Prince Albert would be 
placed in the anomalous position of a foreign naturalized 
prince, the husband of a deceased queen, with a higher 
rank than the Prince of Wales."* 

Lord Melbourne and the lord chancellor admitted that 
the subject of precedence should have been mentioned in 
the title, and agreed to the postponement of the discus- 
sion. It was brought on again on the Slst, when the 
lord chancellor, with a view to meeting some of the ob- 
jections urged by Lord Brougham, announced that it 
was now intended to fix the precedence which the Queen 
should be empowered to give the Prince " next after any 
heir apparent to the throne." 

This, however, as he refused to add the words suggest- 
ed by Lord Brougham, in order to limit the precedence 
thus given to the lifetime of her Majesty, does not appear 
to have removed the objections which had been taken to 
the measure. And though the bill was read a second 
time with little farther discussion (Lord Londonderry 
only speaking in defense of the interests of the King of 
Hanover), it was thought expedient, when the House 
went into Committee on the Bill on the 8d of February, 
to omit all reference to precedence, and to make the bill 
what the Duke of Wellington had originally imagined it 
to be — one of simple naturalization. 

Lord Brougham on this occasion pressed for informa- 
tion whether or not it was intended to effect the pro- 
posed object by the exercise of the Queen's prerogative; 

* Hansard, toL li., p. 579. 
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but Lord Melbourne declined to say, and the bill passed 
in its new shape. 

It can not be wondered at if the Queen was, as she her- 
self says,* most indignant at what had occurred, or that 
the first impression made on the young Prince's mind by 
the proceedings in both houses should have been a pain- 
ful one. But, as has been already said, he soon under- 
stood the nature of our political parties, and that the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament were only the result of high party 
feeling, and were by no means to be taken as marks of 
personal disrespect, or want of kind feeling toward him- 
self. 

* The Queen's Jouraai. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

1840. 

Departure from Gotha and Arrival in England. 

On the 14th of January, 1840, Lord Torrington and 
Colonel (now General) Grey left Buckingham Palace with 
three of the Queen's carriages for Gotha, whence they 
were to escort Prince Albert to England for his marriage. 
It had been now settled that this should be celebrated on 
the 10th of February. They were also bearers of the 
Gkrter with which the Prince was to be invested before 
he left Gotha. 

Arriving on the afternoon of the 20th, they were pre- 
sented the same evening to the duke, by whom and the 
young princes they were most kindly received. Later 
in the evening they were presented to the dowager duch- 
ess, from whom so many letters have been quoted, at an 
evening party at her own house. The next morning, aft- 
er breakfast in their own rooms, the English gentlemen 
were visited by the two young princes, who remained 
with them about an hour, impressing them most favora- 
bly by the unaffected kindness and cordiality of their 
manner. Prince Albert was naturally very anxious to 
hear how the marriage was liked in England — looking 
forward, as it seemed, with much pleasure, but, at the 
same time, not without some degree of nervousness, to 
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the change which was about to take place in his position, 
and expressing a very natural sorrow at the impending 
separation from all his old associations. At four o'clock 
there was a great, dinner, and in the evening a masked 
'ball at the theatre, to which, the duke and duchess, and 
all the court, went a little after eight. 

It had been arranged that the ceremony of investing 
Prince Albert with the Garter should take place on the 
23d. Accordingly, at half past three on that day the 
whole court assembled, in full uniform, in the throne* 
room ; the duke on the throne, with Prince Albert on his 
right, supported by his brother, the Prince of Leiningen, 
etc. The duchess, the Princess of Leiningen, the Prin- 
cess of Eeuss, etc., were in a box on one side of the room; 
the ladies of the court in a similar one opposite; while 
the back of the apartment was filled with as many people 
from the town as it would hold. The fine^orridor lead- 
ing to the throne-room was lined with soldiers ; and when 
every one had taken his place. Lord Torrington was ush- 
ered in by the chamberlain and other officers of the 
court, supported on one side by Colonel Grey, and on the 
other by Colonel Bentinck, of the Coldstream Guards (a 
chance visitor at^Gotha at the time), bearing on white 
satin cushions the insignia of the Garter, with which the 
duke, himself a Knight of the Order, was, by letters pat- 
ent, authorized to invest his son. Lord Torrington hav- 
ing delivered and read the letters of which he was the 
bearer, they were again read in German — the patent of 
election was presented — and Prince Albert was then duly 
invested with the various insignia; Prince Leiningen, 
who was also a Knight of the Order, attaching the Garter. 
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The ceremony of investiture being concluded, the whole 
court passed in procession before the duke and duchess, 
Prince Albert, etc., after which there was a general ad- 
journment to the duchess's apartments. A grand dinner 
followed, to which 180 persons sat down, shortly before 
which Count Mensdorff, brother-in-law to the duke, ar- 
rived with his two sons. The principal table, at which 
were all the royal personages, and as many of the more 
distinguished guests as it would accommodate, ran across 
the top of the room ; and at right angles to it, three other 
tables ran down the room, which were filled to crowding 
with the more general guests ; the doorway, etc., being 
filled with as many spectators as could find standing 
room. Toward the end of the first course- the duke pro- 
posed the Queen's health, which was drunk by all the 
company standing, accompanied by several distinct flour- 
ishes of trumpets; the band playing "God save the 
Queen," and the artillery outside firing a royal salute. 
Shortly afterward Lord Torrington, who, with the other 
English gentlemen, occupied seats at the principal table 
immediately opposite the duke and duchess, proposed the 
health of the duke, of Prince Albert, the new-made 
Knight of the Garter, and the rest of jthe ducal family, 
which was received in a similar manner. A third and 
last toast followed, given by the duke — ^the rest of the 
Knights of the Garter — which was similarly received. 
This last toast might have been attended with serious 
consequences. In opening the window to give the sig- 
nal for the salute to the artillery outside, the wind blew 
the thin muslin curtains into the flame of the candles, 
and in one instant they blazed up to the top of the room. 
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Great alarm and confusion ensued for a few moments, 
caused by people rising from their seats and crowding 
toward the window. But, fortunately, the curtains were 
so light and thin that they burnt out almost instantane- 
ously without igniting the wood- work ; and the ladies' 
dresses being, as became the ^ason of the year, mostly 
of silk and velvet, no mischief followed, and the alarm 
soon subsided. The dinner being ended, coffee followed 
in the duchess's apartments, when the company separ- 
ated for half an hour, again to assemble in order to go in 
fitate to the Opera. The theatre is extremely pretty, and 
being densely crowded, and the audience all in full dress, 
the effect was very fine when the royal party entered — 
every one standing up, and receiving Prince Albert with 
loud and long-continued applause. The performance was 
the jPVeyscMte, and very good, excepting a little imperfec- 
tion in the scenery ; the acting and singing- really excel- 
lent. With the opera ended a most exciting and inter- 
esting, if a somewhat fatiguing day ; but the hours kept 
are so much better than those in England, that all was 
over between ten and eleven.* 

M. Perth^, under whom the Prince had studied at 
Bonn, in one of his private letters (published in his Me- 
moirs), thus notices the event which has just been re- 
corded : 

" The winter months of this year have been made in- 
teresting and exciting by the chapter of history which 
has been enacted here ; for the grand-ducal papa bound 
the Garter round his boy's knee amid the roar of 101 

* The account of the proceedhags at Gotha, and of the journey to En- 
glandy is taken from a journal kept at the time. 
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cannons. The earnestness and gravity with which the 
Prince has obeyed this early call to take a European po- 
sition give him dignity and standing in spite of his youth, 
and increase the charm of his whole aspect Queen Vic- 
toria will find him the right sort of man ; and unless 
some unlucky fatality interpose, he is sure to become the 
idol of the English nation — silently to influence the En- 
glish aristocracy — ^and deeply to affect the destinies of 
Europe." 

The day following the investiture was devoted to a 
grand " chasse aux chevreuils," much marred, as a for- 
mer "chasse aux lifevres" had been, by the severity of 
the weather. On Saturday there was a luncheon at Eein- 
hardsbrunn, and in the evening a state ball at the Palace. 
On Sunday the dowager duchess received the English 
gentlemen in the forenoon, and was much affected by 
their visit. She was very deaf, but it was really painful 
to witness her efforts to keep down her grief. She took 
the gentlemen over her rooms, showed them her pictures, 
etc. ; but the conversation always came back to Prince 
Albert, and his name was never mentioned without a 
fresh burst of tears. It was a touching and natural ex- 
pression of sorrow; for what certainty could the duchess 
feel that, at her age, she would be permitted again to see 
her beloved grandson. . Monday, the 27th, was the last 
day the Prince was to spend in his paternal home. The 
next day he was to turn his back on all the scenes of his 
youthful associations, and to set out to commence a new 
career. It was a sad day, for the sorrow at losing their 
cherished prince was genuine and universal among all 
classes ; yet it was a day of outward festivity and rejoic- 
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ing. There was again a great full-dress dinner, before 
which the duke presented the English gentlemen, accord- 
ing to their rank, with the various classes of the family 
order ; and in the evening a full-dress concert At the 
end of it, all the ladies and gentlemen passed before 
Prince Albert to bid him farewell, not a few of them in 
tears, and the Prince himself very much upset. And 
could there be a severer trial ? However brilliant the 
prospect before him, could the Prince be otherwise than 
deeply affected at leaving a country to which he was so 
warmly attached, and bidding, probably, for the most 
part, a last adieu to the friends of his youth, and those 
by whom he was so much beloved ? 

The next morning, Tuesday, 28th of January, 1840, 
the journey to England began. The traveling-carriages 
were sent on about a mile to a small inn called the "Last 
Shilling ;" Duke Ernest of Wiirtemberg, Prince Eeuss, 
Count Mensdorff and his sons, etc., etc., wishing to accom- 
pany the Prince so far before taking a final farewell. 

The departure from Gotha was an affecting scene, and 
every thing showed the genuine love of all classes for 
their young Prince. The streets were densely crowded ; 
every window was crammed with heads ; every house- 
top covered with people, waving handkerchiefs, and vy- 
ing with each other in demonstrations of affection that 
could not be mistaken. The carriages stopped in passing 
the dowager duchess's, and Prince Albert got out with 
his father and brother to bid her a last adieu. It was a 
terrible trial to the poor duchess, who was inconsolable 
for the loss of her beloved grandson. She came to the 
window as the carriages drove off, and threw her arms 
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out, calling out " Albert 1 Albert 1" in tones that went to 
every one's heart, when she was carried away, almost in 
a fainting state, by her attendant& 

Haying passed in a long procession through the town, 
in the duke's carriages, preceded by the carriages of M. 
Stein, the minister, and others, to the number of more 
than twenty, the Duke of Wlirtemberg, Count Mensdorf^ 
etc., took a final leave at the " Last Shilling," and the 
princes got into one of the Queen's traveling-carriages. 
The duke, attended by Colonel Grey, went another Ger- 
man mile in his own open carriage to the frontier, where 
an arch of green fir-trees had been erected, and a number 
of young girls, dressed in white, with roses and garlands, 
and a band of musicians and singers, who sung a very 
pretty hymn, were assembled to bid a final " God speed," 
as he left his native land behind him, to the young 
Prince. It was a pretty sight, but bitterly cold. A hard 
frost, and the ground covered with snow, with a bitter 
northeast wind, were scarcely in keeping with white mus- 
lin gowns and wreaths of flowers 1 Here M. Stein, the 
minister, and others who had preceded the royal party 
so far, took their leave, the duke got into his traveling- 
carriage, and the journey to England was fairly begun. 

The traveling-carriages, with the fourgons, were eight 
in number. First, the duke's own traveling chariot, in 
which he was accompanied sometimes by one of his sons, 
sometimes by one of the English gentlemen, or of his own. 
suite ; then the three carriages of the Queen, followed by 
a couple of britzkas and the two fourgons. The duke 
and princes were attended, in addition to the three En- 
glish gentlemen (Lord Torrington, Colonel Grey, and Mr. 
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Seymour), by Counts Alvensleben, Kolowrath, Gruben, 
Pollnitz, etc., etc., and formed altogether a party of twelve. 

The travelers stopped at one o'clock at Birschhausen 
for luncheon, and arrived at Cassel, where they passed 
the night, a little before eight. The duke and the two 
princes, on their arrival, paid a visit to the Elector of 
Hesse, returning to the inn to dine. 

The next morning, a little before nine, the party left 
Cassel to go seventeen German miles to Arnsberg, where 
they only arrived as the clock was striking ten in the 
evening. The following night was passed at Deutz, the 
bridge not having been yet established for the year over 
the Ehine, which had to be crossed the next morning in 
boats, a tedious and a cold operation, made more disa- 
greeable by the heavy rain that fell all the time. The 
party left Cologne about half past nine, dined at Aix-la- 
Chapelle about three, and arrived at Li^ge, where they 
slept, about ten. At Aix-la-Chapelle the Prince heard the 
news of the rejection of the proposed grant of £50,000, 
which made a disagreeable impression upon him. It not 
unnaturally led him to express a fear that the people'of 
England were not pleased with the marriage, an appre- 
hension, however, which was speedily removed by the 
unqualified cordiality of the reception with which he was 
every where greeted from the first moment of his entry 
into this country. Late as it was when the Prince ar- 
rived at Lifege, the whole city seemed on foot to do him 
honor. Before crossing the river to enter the city, the 
governor, accompanied by all the military authorities, 
met him with an escort of Lancers. A guard of honor 
was drawn up in the square opposite the hotel (the Pa- 

L 
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yillon Anglais), and a fine brass band continued playing 
under the windows till twelve o'clock. Nor was all quiet 
when they ceased. About one o'clock a large compa- 
ny of peasants took their place, and serenaded the Prince 
with vocal music till near two in the morning. 

Before leaving Li&ge the next morning the duke re- 
ceived all the authorities, civil and military, who were 
severally introduced to the Prince. At ten, the carriages 
having been sent on, the whole party was conveyed, in 
one large omnibus, to the railroad terminus at Aiis, where 
a special train had been provided, by which they were 
taken in four hours to Brussels, arriving in that city at 
three o'clock. 

Here they remained, received and treated by the king 
with the greatest distinction, till Wednesday, the 5th of 
February. On that day, at half past seven, the journey 
to England was resumed — ^by rail as far as Ostend, and 
thence posting along the coast by Dunkirk and Grave- 
lines to Calais. At Dunkirk the duke and Prince Al- 
bert had a narrow escape, in the duke's carriage, of being 
driven into the ditch of the fortress. The pole of the 
carriage was broken and other damage done, in conse- 
quence of which the duke remained behind for an hour 
and a half while they were repairing it At half past 
eleven the two princes arrived at Calais, where, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour, they found all the 
officers of the garrison waiting at the hotel to receive 
them, a guard of honor, etc., etc. The duke did not ar- 
rive till half past one. Lord Clarence Paget, who had 
been sent in the Firebrand to escort the Prince over, also 
met the party at the hotel. 
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The next morning, Thursday, the iSth of February, the 
weather was beautiful, with a light air from the N.W. 
Unfortunately, the tide was too low to admit of sailing 
beforQ half past eleven, and in the mean time the day 
changed. A strong breeze freshened up from the S.E., 
and, before half the passage was made, had increased al- 
most to a gale. The Firebrand not being able to get out 
BO soon, the whole party had embarked in the Arkl^ one 
of the Dover packets, commanded for the occasion by 
their well-known commander. Captain Hamilton. -But 
the passage was long (five hours and a half), and the 
. deck of the little steamer was a scene of almost universal 
misery and sea-sickness. The duke had gone below, and 
pa either side of the cabin staircase lay the two princes, 
in an almost helpless state. The sea got heavier as the 
vessel approached the land, and it was by no common 
effort^ as every one who has felt the utter prostration at- 
tendant on sea-sickness will readily believe, that Prince 
Albert, who had continued to suffer up to the last mo- 
ment, got up as it entered between the piers to bow to 
the people by which they were crowded. Five minutes 
later the tide would not have allowed the Ariel to enter 
the harbor. As it was, she grazed the ground in go- 
ing in. 

The resolution and strength of will with which the 
Prince, on this occasion, shook himself free from the 
enervating effects of sea-sickness, were at all times distin- 
guishing features in his character. So &r from indulging, 
as most men do, in complaint and pity for himself under 
every petty ailment, he never gave way, when work was 
to be done, to feelings of fatigue or indisposition, and 
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would struggle bravely even against severe illness. The 
most signal illustration, perhaps, of this noble quality was 
afforded by one of the latest acts of his life. On the 1st 
of December, 1861, when suflfering under the extreme 
prostration of his last fatal illness, the Prince roused him- 
self to write a memorandum for the Queen on the com- 
munication which the government proposed to make to 
the United States on the aflFair of the Trent* This mem- 
orandum was adopted by the Queen, and influencing, as 
it did, the tone of the government communication, had a 
material effect in preventing a rupture between the two 
countriea 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the reception 
which greeted the Prince when he set his foot on the 
English shore as the affianced husband of our Queen ; a^d 
he must have been at once convinced that if the houses 
of Parliament in their late votes had been actuated by 
any personal feelings against himself, or against the mar- 
riage, those feelings were not shared by the people of 
England. 

The night was spent at Dover, at the York Hotel (it 
stood on the Esplanade, but now no longer exists), and 
after a very poor attempt by most of the party at dinner, 
every one was glad to get to bed before nine o'clock. 

It had been arranged that the Prince should not arrive 
at Buckingham Palace till Saturday, the 8th; a short 
journey was therefore made the next day to Canterbury, 
the Prince having first received an address from the 

* Except the commencement of a letter to Prince Leopold, which he 
conld not continue after the first line, tl^e were the last words written 
by the Prince. 
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mayor and other authorities of Dover, and having held 
a reception, at which the commandant and officers of the 
garrison were presented to him. It poured with rain all 
the morning, but this did not prevent immense crowds 
from assembling at Dover to see the Prince depart, or 
from turning out in every village through which he 
passed on his way to Canterbury, to welcome him with 
true English and heartfelt cheers. 

His reception at Canterbury was no less enthusiastic, 
and the unfortunate nature of the weather seemed to have 
no effect in damping the ardor of the multitudes that 
thronged the streets. The royal party arrived at two, 
accompanied by an escort of the 11th Hussars, and having 
received an address from the city authorities, the Prince, 
with his brother, attended the service of the Cathedral at 
three. In the evening the city was illuminated, and vast 
crowds assembled before the hotel, cheering and calling 
for the Prince, who answered their call by appearing, to 
their great delight, on the balcony. 

From Canterbury the Prince had sent on his valet with 
his favorite greyhound "E6s," and the Queen speaks in 
her Journal of the pleasure which the sight of " dear 
E6s," the evening before the arrival of the Prince, gave 
her. 

The Prince had brought this greyhound over with him 
in 1839. He had himself brought it up and trained it 
from the time it was a puppy of six weeks old, and a 
more beautiful, and, at the same time, more sagacious 
and attached animal could not be imagined. It was jet 
black, with the exceptioik of a narrow white streak on 
the nose, and a white foot. It was the dog mentioned 
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hj Coxmt Arthur Mensdoiff in bis recollections of the 
Prince's youthful days,* and died at Windsor about four 
years and a half after the marriage of the Queen and 
Prince. She was buried on the top of the bank above 
the slopes^ and a bronze model of her now marks the 
spotf 

On Saturday morning, the 8th, after receiving an ad- 
dress from the dean and chapter, the Prince left at ten 
for London, meeting with the same enthusiastic reception 
along the whole line of route to Buckingham Palace. 
Here the party arrived at half past four o'clock, and were 
received at the hall door by the Queen and the Duchess 
of Kent, attended by the whole household. At five 
o'clock the lord chancellor administered the oaths of nat- 
uralization to the Prince, and the day ended by a great 
dinner, attended by the officers of state, Lord Melbourne, 
eta ; the Queen recording in her Journal, in warm terms, 
the great joy she felt at seeing the Prince again.J 

On Sunday, the 9th, service was performed by the 
Bishop of London in the bow room on the ground floor, 
and was attended by the Queen and Prince, etc. ; and in 
the afternoon the latter drove out, through immense 
crowds assembled before the Palace, to pay his formal 
visits to the royal family. On this day the Queen men- 
tions in her Journal that the Prince gave her, as his wed- 
ding gift, a beautiful sapphire and diamond brooch, and 
that she gave him the star and badge of the Garter, and 
the Garter itself set in diamonds. There was again a 
great dinner in the evening.§ 

* See Chap, m., page 68. t Memorandam by the Q^ 

t Ibid. § Ibid. i 
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But amid all the hurry and excitement of the journey, 
and the rejoicings and festivities to which the Prince's 
arrival in England gave occasion, the grandmother left 
behind at Gotha, and who had loved him so dearly from 
his earliest infancy, was not forgotten. The duke had 
written to her from Brussels to announce their safe ar- 
rival thus far, and she thus thanks him for his letter on 
the 8th of February : 

" Gotha, Feb. 8, 1840. 

" I have really been quite touched, my dear duke, by 
your kindness in writing to me from Brussels God be 
thanked that you arrived safely, in spite of the unfavor- 
able weather. Here we had spring weather for the first 
week since you went, but we have now more rain. God 
grant that you may have had a good passage, and that 
none of you three may have suffered much. My fervent 
prayers and best wishes have gone with you. I still feel 
deeply the parting from my angel Albert I You, dear 
duke, know what he has been to me. May he be as hap- 
py as he deserves, and as all his true friends desire that 
he may be I Though thorns are sure to come in his path, 
may the roses only prove the more abundant !" 

And the Prince himself, on the morning of his wed- 
ding-day, sent her these few touching lines : 

"Deab Grandmamma, — ^In less than three hours I 
shall stand before the altar with my dear bride! In 
these solemn moments I must once more ask your bless- 
ing, which I am well assured I shall receive, and which 
will be my safeguard and my future joy I I must end. 
God help me I Ever your faithful Grandson. 

'' London, FebAO.im^:' 
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The marriage had been fixed to take place at the 
Chapel Eoyal at one o'clock, and at half*past twelve the 
Queen left Backingham Palace, with her mother and the 
Duchess of Sutherland in the carriage with her, for St 
James's, wearing the sapphire brooch which the Prince 
had given her the day before.* 

In the Appendix will be found a full description, as 
given in The Times of that day, of all the arrsmgements 
for the ceremony, and of the ceremony itself. To that 
account, which, allowing for such trifling mistakes as it 
was perhaps impossible to avoid, is generally correct, th.e 
reader who wishes to follow the events of this important 
day in minute detail is referred. He will there find it 
stated how the several processions of the bride and of the 
bridegroom, and of the royal personages and others in- 
vited to attend the wedding, were formed; how they 
went to the Chapel, and how they returned fi'om it; the 
only difference being that the Queen came back with the 
chosen companion of her life — ^her husband — ^by her side; 
that it was her husband who handed her from the car- 
riage at the Palace door; and that she walked up the 
grand staircase, in the presence of her court, leaning on 
her husband's arm I 

Then followed the wedding breakfast at the Palace, 
with a toast to the health of the royal couple ; and it is 
worthy of remark, considering the popular belief in the 
Queen's luck in weather, that the day, which had been 
dark and dismal all the morning, with rain and fog, 
cleared up soon after the return of the bridal procession 

* Memorandam by the Qae^n. See Appendix F. for the accon^ 
given at the time in The Times newspaper of the ceremony. 
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from the Chapel, and before the departure for Windsor 
the sun shone forth with all the splendor which dis- 
tinguishes what is nojv proverbially called "Queen's 
weather." 

A little before four the Queen and Prince took leave 
of the Duchess of Kent, and left Buckingham Palace for 
Windsor Castla An immense crowd was gathered be- 
fore the Palace to see their departure, and the road was 
lined with people anxious to catch a glimpse of their sov- 
ereign and her chosen husband nearly the whole way to 
Windsor. 

" Our reception," the Queen says in her Journal, "was 
most enthusiastic, hearty, and gratifying in every way ; 
the people quite deafening us with their cheers; horsemen 
and gigs, etc., going along with us." At Eton the whole 
school had turned out to receive and welcome the royal 
pair ; and the boys in a body accompanied the carriage 
to the Castle, cheering and shouting as only school-boys 
can. They swarmed up the mound as the carriage en- 
tered the quadrangle, and as the Queen and the Prince 
descended at the grand entrance, they made the old Castle 
ring again with their acclamations. 

But the sovereigns of this country can not enjoy on 
such an occasion the privacy which is the privilege and 
happiness of their subjects. 

On the 12th the Duchess of Kent, with the Duke of 
Coburg and the hereditary prince, attended by the whole 
cotirt, followed to Windsor. There was dancing there 
that night and the next ; and on the 14th the court re- 
turned to London.* Addresses had now to be received 

* From the Queen's Journal. 

L2 
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from the houses of Parliament and other bodies both by 
the Queen and Prince. State visits were paid to the the- 
atres. On the 19th the Queen had a levfe, at which the 
Prince, who led her in, took the place on her Majesty's 
left hand which he ever afterward occupied. On the 
25th (Sunday) the Queen and Prince attended service for 
the first time at the Chapel Eoyal, being much cheered 
as they drove there through the Park ; and on the 28th 
the Duke of Coburg left England. This separation firom 
his father was deeply felt by the Prince. "He said to 
me," the Queen records in her Journal, "that I had nev- 
er known a father, and could not, therefore, feel what he 
did. His childhood had been very happy." " Ernest" 
(the hereditary prince remained for some time in England 
after his brother's marriage) — " Ernest, he said, was now 
the only one remaining here of all his earliest ties and 
recollections ; but that, if I continued to love him as I 
did now, I could make up for all. He never cried, he 
said, in general, but Alvensleben and Kolowrath" (they 
had accompanied the duke to England, and now left with 
him) "had cried so much that he was quite overcome. 
Oh, how I did feel for my dearest, precious husband at 
this moment I Father, brother, friends, country — ^all has 
he left, and all for me. God grant that I may be the 
happy person, the most happy person to make this dear- 
est, blessed being happy and contented 1 What is in my 
power to make him happy I will do." 

How this prayer was answered will best appear as we 
trace the course of the Queen and Prince's married life 
in future volumes. In another chapter, which will con- 
clude the present volume, an account will be given of the 
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arrangements that were made immediately after the mar- 
riage for giving the Prince precedence next to the Queen, 
for the formation of his household, etc., as well as a gen- 
eral description of the mode of life now established in its 
well-regulated division of duties and amusements, from 
which there was no material deviation in after years. 

The Queen was now married. to the husband of her 
choice, amid the sincere and general rejoicings of her 
subjects. "It is that," Lord Melbourne said to the 
Queen, " which makes your Majesty's marriage so pop- 
ular, as they know it is not for mere Btate reasons."* 
Heartfelt were the prayers offered up for the happiness 
of the Queen and Prince, and we can estimate but too 
well how completely those prayers were granted, writing 
ns we do when all that happiness has passed away. 

* From the Qaeen's JournaL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
1840. 

FIB8T TEAK OF XABBIAGB. 

The Prince*! Position.— Formation of his Household. — Settlement of 
Precedence. — ^Freedom from Partisanship. — General Life in London. 
— At Windsor, Claremont, etc. — ^Loto for the Country. — ^Attempt on 
the Qaeen*s Life.— The Regency Bill.— Birth of the Princess BoyaL 

The hereditary prince remained in England with the 
Queen and his brother till the 8th of May, but with his 
departure the last tie that bound the Prince to his native 
land seemed to be severed. England was to be hence- 
forth his home. He was to forget his own country and 
his father's house ; or, if not forget — an impossibility to 
a heart like his — ^he was at least to act as though he did. 
Duty now required at his hands an unreserved dedication 
of himself— of his best energies and abilities — ^to the land 
of his adoption ; and nobly and unshrinkingly was that 
duty performed. How great the sacrifice that he was 
thus called upon to make, few, at that time, could esti- 
mate. Many, even now, would admit with difficulty that 
it could be a sacrifice at all, to exchange the position of a 
younger son in a comparatively small German dukedom 
for that of the Consort of the Queen of England. But to 
any man of warm natural affections, the rending of home 
ties must, under any circumstances, and however brilliant 
the future before him, be a sacrifice, and it is now only, 
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when we have had the privilege of reading the letters 
quoted in the preceding chapters of this memoir, making 
us acquainted with the intense love he bore to the home 
of his infancy, and with the feelings of affection and sym- 
pathy that bound him to his own family and the friends 
of his youth,* that we are able, in some degree, to judge 
of its nature and extent 

To feel that his beloved native land must no longer 
occupy the first place in his heart — at all events, must 
be no longer the first object of his thoughts — that, sep- 
arated from all he had hitherto held most dear, new fam- 
ily ties were to be entered into — ^new friendships formed 
— new habits acquired — could a mind, constituted as 
was the Prince's, reflect upon all this without feeling 
that, splendid and important as might be the position he 
would henceforth fill, it was attained at no common sac- 
rifice — ^that, namely, of all his early ties and most cher- 
ished associations I It was a sacrifice, however, which, 
accepting it as he did in its fullest extent, was not only 
made supportable by the thought (to a noble nature like 
the Prince's, of all thoughts the most inspiriting) of the 
good which it would enable him to do, but was more 
than compensated by a degree of domestic happiness 
which the most devoted and confiding love on both sides 
is alone capable of affording. 

We might well enlarge here on the self-denial and 
single-hearted devotion- with which, from this time for- 
ward, the Prince applied himself to the discharge of the 
duties of his new position. But it is not necessary. 

* See particularly the letters to the Dowager Dachess of Gotha and to 
Prince William of Lowenstein. 
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These qualities will come oat in ever bolder relief as 
this memoir adyances. A strong proof, among others, 
of the spirit in which he entered upon their performance 
will be found in the fact that, loving his old home as he 
did, with an intensity of affection that has been rarely 
equaled, and certainly has never been surpassed, upward 
of four years elapsed after his marriage before he paid a 
short and fljring visit to the place of his birtL 

It must be admitted, however, that, constantly, unos- 
tentatiously, and perseveringly as he now gave himself 
up to the discharge of his new duties, he was exposed, 
almost during the whole period of his life in this coun- 
try, to much misconception and much misrepresentation. 
Not for that, however, did he for one moment relax in 
bis efforts, or allow his zeal to flag, in seeking to pro- 
mote all that was for the good of the British peopie. 
His actions might be misunderstood — his opinions might 
be misrepresented (of which there was more than one 
notable instance),* but, supported by his own conscious 
rectitude, he still pursued the even tenor of his way. 
Not a complaint — ^not a murmur — ever escaped his lips ; 
not a pingle hasty expression did he ever indulge in, 
even toward those who were most unjust to him. He 
accepted such injustice as the inevitable lot of one placed, 
as he was, in high station, trusting surely to the coming 
of the time when his motives and actions would be bet- 
ter understood and better appreciated by his adopted 
country. 

The principle on which he always acted was (to use 

* Note bt the Queen.— Especially at the commencement of the Bos- 
sian War. 
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his own noble words) " to sink his own individual exist- 
ence in that of hia wife — to aim at no power by himself 
or for himself — to shun all ostentation — to assume no 
separate responsibility before the public ;" but, making 
his position entirely a part of the Queen's, "continually 
and anxiously to watch every part of the public busi- 
ness, in order to be able to advise and assist her at any 
moment in any of the multifarious and difficult questions 
brought before her — sometimes political, or social, or per- 
sonal — as the natural head of her family, superintendent 
of her household, manager of her private affisiirs ; her 
sole confidential adviser in politics, and only assistant in 
her communications with the officers of the govern- 
ment."* 

It was not, however, for some time that the position, 
as described above, was established. For the first year 
or two the Prince was not, except on rare occasions and 
by special invitation, present at the interviews of the 
Queen with her ministers.t Though taking, the Queen 
says, ^' great pains to inform himself about every thing ;" 
and though Lord Melbourne expressed much anxiety 
" that the Queen should tell him and show him every 
thing connected with public affairs" .... "he did not 
at this time take much part in the transaction of busi- 
ness.":j:' 

Nor were there wanting those who would gladly have 
kept him perfectly estranged from it; and not only so, 

* Letter to the Duke of VT'eUington, in answer to ofier of command of 
the Army. — Speeches, etc,, of the Prince Consorty p. 76. 

t NotB B7 THE QusEN.-^Bat thls was not from any objection on their 
part. t Memorandum by the Qaeen. 
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but who would have denied him, even in the domestic 
circle, that authority which, in private families, properly 
belongs to the husband, and without which, it may be 
added, there can not be true comfort or happiness in do- 
mestic life. The Prince himself early saw the necessity 
of his asserting and claiming that authority. " In my 
home life," he writes to Prince Ldwenstein in May, 1840, 
" I am very happy and contented ; but the difficulty in 
filling my place with the proper dignity is, that I am only 
the husband, not the master in the house." 

Fortunately, however, for the country, and still more 
fortunately for the happiness of the royal couple them- 
selves, things did not long remain in this condition. 
Thanks to the firmness, but, at the same time, gentleness 
with which the Prince insisted on filling his proper posi- 
tion as head of the family — thanks also to the clear judg- 
ment and right feeling of the Queen, as well as to her sin- 
gularly honest and straightforward nature — ^but thanks, 
more than all, to the mutual love and perfect confidence 
which bound the Queen and Prince to each other, it was 
impossible to keep up any separation or difference of in- 
terests or duties between them. To those who would 
urge upon the Queen that, as sovereign, she must be the 
head of the house and the family, as well as of the state, 
and that her husband was, after all, but one of her sub- 
jects, her Majesty would reply that she had solemnly en- 
gaged at the altar to " obey" as well as to " love and 
honor," and this sacred obligation she could consent nei- 
ther to limit nor refine away. 

From the first, too, the Queen, acting on the advice of 
Lord Melbourne, communicated all foreign dispaticbes to 
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the Prince. In August, 1840, he writes to his father: 
" Victoria allows me to take much part in foreign affairs, 
and I think I have already done some good. I always 
commit my views to paper, and then communicate them 
to Lord Melbourne. He seldom answers me, but I have 
often had the satisfection of seeing him act entirely in 
accordance with what I have said." 

And again in April, 1841 : " All I can say about my 
political position is, that I study the politics of the day 
with great industry, and resolutely hold myself aloof from 
all parties (^fortfahre mich von alien Parteien frei zu halien). 
I take active interest in all national institutions and asso- 
ciations. I speak quite openly with the ministers on all 
subjects, so as to obtain information, and meet on all sides 
with much kindnesa .... I endeavor quietly to be of 
as much use to Victoria in her position as I can." 

Here we have the first announcement of that principle 
by which the whole of his future life was guided, and to 
which many years later he gave the noble expression al- 
ready quoted, of " sinking his individual existence in that 
of the Queen." Slowly but surely, acting on that princi- 
ple, did he establish his position ; and so entirely was it 
recognized by the Queen herself, so unreservedly and 
confidingly did she throw herself upon her husband's 
support, relying in all questions of difficulty on his judg- 
ment, and acting in all things by his advice, that when 
suddenly bereaved of that support, her sense of the loss 
which she had sustained as Queen found expression in 
the pathetic words " that it would now be, in fact, the be- 
ginning of a new reign I" 

The true nature of the Prince's position, and the noble 
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and self-sacrificing spirit in whicli he filled it, will become 
more apparent as we proceed 

But we must revert now to the events which followed 
immediately after the marriage, many of which occurred 
before the departure of his brother. 

The first thing to be settled after the marriage was the 
formation of the Prince's household.^ It was arranged 
that it should consist of a groom of the stole, to which of- 
fice Lord Eobert Grosvenor (now Lord Ebury) was £rst 
appointed ; of two lords in waiting, Lord Boringdon (the 
late Lord Morley) and Lord George Lennox ; two equer- 
ries, ultimately increased to four, Colonels, now Lieuten^ 
ant Generals Bouverio and Wylde ; two grooms in wait- 
ing. General Sir George Anson, and Captain, now Major 
General Seymour ; and a private secretary, Mr. Anson. 
The last-named appointment was not made without con- 
siderable demur on the part of the Prince, and was re- 
luctantly acG^uiesced in by him. It was not so much that 
Mr. Anson was, as it were, imposed upon him, having 
been selected without his being consulted, but that, hav- 
ing been long private secretaiy to Lord Melbourne, his 
appointment to so confidential a post about the Prince's 
person might seem inconsistent with that entire freedom 
from partisanship which his Eoyal Highness had already 
expressed his determination to preserve, and which he 
had insisted upon as the principle on which his house- 
hold should be formed.* By his honest and straightfor- 
ward conduct, however (which was very conspicuous, the 
Queen says, on the occasion of the change of government 
in 1841), the natural accompaniment of a nature some- 

* See letter to the Qaeen, Chap. XI., p. 216. 
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what "blunt and outspoken, but utterly incapable of in- 
trigue, and by his entire devotion to the Bervice and in- 
terests of his master, Mr. Anson soon won, and up to the 
hour of his sudden and lamented death enjoyed, as he 
deserved to enjoy, not only the confidence, but the friend- 
ship of the Prince.* 

As regards the other appointments to the Prince's 
household, the same principle was established as was ob- 
served in that of the Queen herself namely, that those 
appointments only should be pertnanent which were held 
by men entirely unconnected with politics, while those 
filled by peers or members of the House of Commons 
should change with the various changes of ministry. 
This regulation, however, only iaffected the groom of the 
stole and one of the lords in waiting. The greater num- 
ber of those who were now named to the Prince's house- 
hold remained in his service to the end. At first his 
Eoyal Highness had only two equerries, but as they were 
called upon to perform the same, and even more constant 
duties than those of the Queen, a third equerry (the late 
General, then Colonel Sir E. Bowater) was soon added", 
and in 1854 or 1855, the duties becoming still heavier, 
the number was increased to four. 

It has been seen that the attempt to give the Prince 
precedence next to the Queen by act of Parliament had 
failed, and Lord Brougham had, on that occasion, asked 
if it was intended to effect that object by the exercise of 

♦ Note by the Queen.— The Prince was deeply afiected when the 
news of Mr. Anson's sudden death arrived, and said to the Qneen, " He 
was my only intimate friend. We went through every thing together 
since I came here. He was almost like a hrother to me.** 
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the Queen's prerogatiTe, to vhicli question Lord Mel* 
bourne at the time declined to reply. It was now de- 
termined, with the concurrence of the leaders of both 
parties, to adopt this coursa 

Mr. Charles Greville* wrote a pamphlet, which Lord 
Melbourne characterized as " clever and well done," to 
prove that the Queen had the power, if she chcse to ex- 
ercise it, of conferring whatever rank and precedence she 
pleased upon the Prince by letters patent^f and having 
submitted his views on the subject to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the latter expressed his concurrence in them, and 
gave it as his opinion that the Queen might, by letters 
patent, "give the Prince rank immediately next to her- 
self every where except in Parliament and at the Privy 
Council."^ 

The lord chancellor (the late Lord Cottenham) and Lord 
Lyndhurst, being consulted, expressed similar opinions; 
and the Duke of Welliugton, on learning this from Lord * 
Lyndhurst, sent Mr. Greville to Lord Melbourne to say 
that he thought this step might now be taken. § Lord 
Melbourne lost no time in communicating these opinions 
to the Queen, but "Lord Melbourne and I," her Majesty 
adds, " said, why do this and say this now, when they 
might so easily and so much better have settled it by 
Parliament before ?"| On the 5th of March letters patent 
were issued, conferring upon the Prince the precedence 
next to the Queen, which he ever afterward retained. 

This was felt, however, not to be so satisfactory a way 
of effecting the desired object as if the Prince's rank had 

* Clerk of the CounciL Died Jannaiy, 1865. 

t The Queen's Journal, written at the time. X Ibid. § Xbid. || n>id. 
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been definitively fixed by act of Parliament; and many 
years later, to prevent the scandal which every right- 
thinking person must feel it would have been, of seeing 
the father following his own sons, or trusting only to 
their forbearance to take precedence of them, it was pro- 
posed to define at once the position of every prince con- 
sort by aA of Parliament, and to place him, during the 
lifetime of his wife, next to the sovereign. From a 
strange misapprehension, however, of what would have 
been the feeling of Englishmen on such a subject, this in- 
tention was abandoned, and the Prince continued to hold 
his rank only in virtue of the Queen's letters patent 
This subject has, however, been already sufficiently al- 
luded to in a former chapter. 

It has also been already stated that the Queen, up to 
the period of her marriage, had indulged strong feelings 
of political partisanship. Among the happy conse- 
quences of the marriage may be included the gradual ex- 
tinction of any such feeling. The Prince had already 
shown, in the discussions and correspondence respecting 
the formation of his household, his own determination to 
stand clear from all political parties. Lord Melbourne 
now, most honorably to himself, supported the Prince in 
pressing the same course upon the Queen. He told the 
Prince that he thought the time was come when her 
Majesty "should have a general amnesty for the To- 
ries ;" and on being spoken to by the Queen, to whom 
the Prince had reported what he had said, repeated that 
such was his opinion.* On another occasion, the Queen 
records that Lord Melbourne, speaking of the Prince, 
. * The Queen's Journal, written at the time. 
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'' said, looking at him with tears in his eyes, ' There is an 
amazing feeling for him — ^there is a very favorable im- 
pression of him — every one likes him ;' " and then adds, 
" Then, speaking of the Tories, against whom the Qaeen 
was very irate, Lord Melbourne said, ^ You should now 
hold out the olive-branch a little.' "* 

Levees, drawing-rooms, presentations, addresses, great 
dinners, state visits to the theatres, etc., eta, followed the 
marriage in rapid succession. The first levee was held 
on the 19th of February, on which, as on all other simi- 
lar occasions for the future, as well as at the opening of 
Parliament or other state ceremonies, the Prince led the 
Queen in and stood on her left hand. On one occasion, 
the 7th of March, the Prince received and personally an- 
swered no less than twenty-seven addresses in one day.f 

He was at first, the Queen says, a little nervous whea 
addresses were presented to him, to which he had to give 
answers, though not nearly so nervous, it seems, as many 
of those by whom the addresses were presented. Mr. 
Anson, who generally attended the Prince in these cere- 
monies, used to tell many ludicrous stories about them^ 
but said that nothing could be better or more dignified 
than the way in which the Prince went through them.:j: . 

The Queen also gave many dinners, often followed by 
little danc^; and they went frequently to the play, of 
which the Prince was always very fond. Among other 
plays which they went to see at this time, the Queen 
mentions six spedal performances which were got up at 
Covent Garden, then under the management of Madame 

* The Qaeen'f Journal, written at the time. 

t Memorandam by the Qaeen. X^OAL 
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Vestris and Mr. Charles Mathews, in which Charles Kem- 
ble reappeared in some of Shakspeare's principal charac- 
ters.* The Prince thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated 
Shakspeare, and in later years took the greatest interest 
in the revival of his plays, under the management of Mr. 
Charles Kean at the Princess's. We may also mention 
here, in further proof of this, that some years later, when 
theatricar performances were got up at Windsor Castle, 
two if not three nights out of the six were devoted to 
•Shakspeare. 

But at first the change in his mode of life — ^the diffet- 
enoe of climate — ^and, above all, the lateness of the hours, 
were very trying to the Prince. " Victoria and I are 
quite well," he writes to his grandmother on the 24th of 
February. " We are very happy and in good spirits, but 
I find it very difficult to acclimatize myself completely, 
though I hope soon to find myself more at home. The 
late hours are what I find it most difficult to bear." 

Late hours at night led naturally to late hours in the 
morning, and, very contrary to the habits afterward estab- 
lished, the Qu^en mentions that " in these days they were 
very late of a morning (which was the Queen's feult), 
breakfasting at ten, and getting out very little, which was 
very unwholesome."t 

The Prince continues in the same letter, which, it will 
be seen, was written before the. departure of his father 
from England : " I am receiving at present a great num- 
ber of addresses from- different towns and corporations, 
all of which I am forced to answer personally. To-night 
we give a small ball. 

* Memorandam by the Qaeen. f Ibid. 
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" The royal family are all amazingly kind to me, as is 
also good Queen Adelaide, whom one must respect for 
her open straightforward character. 

" Alas I dear papa leaves us now in four days ! Er- 
nest will then be the only one left of the dear ones from 
home!" 

Again, on the 9th of March : " It is not to be told," he 
says, " what a quantity of presentations I have, and how 
many people I must become acquainted with. I can not 
yet quite remember their faces, but this will come right 
After the last levee Victoria gave me the Order of the 
Bath." 

Easter of 1840 was spent at Windsor, when the Queen 
and Prince took the sacrament together for the first time 
in St George's Ohapel. "The Prince," the Queen says, 
" had a very strong feeling about the solemnity of this 
act, and did not like to appear in company either the 
evening before or on the day on which he took it, and 
he and the Queen almost always dined alone on these 
occasions."* The Queen notes this strong feeling on the 
part of the Prince more than once in her journal for 1840 
and 1841 ; and on another occasion, a few months later, 
about Christmas time, when they again took the sacra- 
ment in the private chapel at Windsor, she says, " We 
two dined together, as Albert likes being quite alone be- 
fore he takes the sacrament ; we played part of Mozart's 
Eequiem, and then he read to me out of the Stunden der 
Andacht (Hours of Devotion) the article on SelbsierJcennP 
niss (Self-Knowledge)."t 

* Memorandam by the Queen. 

t The Qaeen's Journal, January, 1841, written at the time. 
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On Easter Monday, April 20th, the Prince met with a 
serious, and what might well have been a fatal accident, 
at the thought of which one still shudders, occurring, too, 
as it would have done, before the very eyes of the Queen. 
The stag-hounds were to meet at Ascot, and it had been 
arranged that the Prince should go out with them, the 
Queen following to the Heath later in a pony-carriage 
with his brother the hereditary prince. Before he set 
out the Prince went to the Queen, and said, jokingly, " I 
hope we shall meet again."* On leaving the Castle, at- 
tended by Colonel Bouverie and Mr. Seymour, his equerry 
and groom-in-waiting, and by Mr. William Cowper, groom- 
in- waiting to the Queen, H. E. H., who was mounted "on 
a handsome but very vicious thorough-bred horse,t called 
* Tom Bowling,' " cantered past the window at which the 
Queen was standing, when the horse, taking the bit be- 
tween his teeth, suddenly ran away at the top of his 
speed, and the Prince, after turning him several times, 
in a vain endeavor to stop him,:j: was at last knocked off 
by a tree against which he brushed in passing, and fell, 
most providentially, considering the pace at which he was 
going, without being seriously hurt. " Albert's horse," 
the Queen relates in her Journal, written at the time, de- 
scribing what she saw, " seemed to go very fast and jump- 
ed very much. He turned him round several times,:|: 
and then I saw him run away violently through the trees 
and disappear. I ran anxiously to Albert's room in 
hopes of seeing something, but could not Mr. Cowper 

* The Qaeen*8 Jouraal, January, 1841, written at the time. f Ibid. 
X The Home Park where this happened was not then, as it is now, di- 
vided bj wire fences. 

M 
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rode back, and I heard him say Albert waa not hart 
Almost immediately afterward I saw dearest Albert ride 
out of the gate. I sent for Ernest, and he told me Albert 
had had a fall, but was not hurt 1"^ 

When the Queen arrived at Ascot, " Albert," the Jour- 
nal continues, " received me on the terrace of the large 
stand, and led me up. He looked very pale, and said he 
had been much alarmed lest I should have been fright- 
ened by his accident. .... He told me he scraped the 
skin off his poor arm, had bruised his hip and knee, and 
his coat was torn and dirty. It was a frightful fall, and 
might (I shudder to think of the danger my dearest, pre- 
cious, inestimable husband was in) have been nearly fa- 
tal." (How naturally the Queen shrinks from admitting, 
even to herself, the whole extent of the danger escaped.) 
" The horse ran away from the very door, Albert said. 
He turned him round and round, lost his stirrup, and 
then he dashed through the trees, and threw Albert vio- 
lently against a tree, the last near the wall, the force of 
which brought him to the ground. He scraped his arm 
and wrenched his hand by holding it up to prevent the 
tree coming against his side. Oh ! how thankful I felt 
that it was no worse I His anxiety was all for me, not 

for himself."t 

The Queen had never yet been separated from her 
mother, and since her first arrival in England the Duch- 
ess of Kent had never lived by herself. It was now 
thought expedient that the duchess should have a house 

* NoTB BY THE QuEEN. — ^The hoTse, which was afterward momited 
by one of the grooms, ran away three times in the coarse of the ride to 
Ascot I f The Qaeen's Joomal. 
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of her own, and accordingly, on the 18th of April, her 
royal highness removed to Ingestrie House, Belgrave 
Square, which continued to be her home till in Septem- 
ber, after the death of Princess Augusta, she moved to 
Clarence House, St. James Palace, where she resided, 
when in London, for the rest of her life. But " she was 
very much affected," the Queen says, " as it is the first time 
she has lived alone since she has been in this country." 
At the same time, Frogmore, which also became vacant 
on the death of Princess Augusta, was likewise made 
over to the duchess ; but, though she took up her resi- 
dence there, she continued to dine almost daily with the 
Queen, and came, besides, constantly to luncheon.* 

The Prince's love of music has been already mention- 
ed. In March he was named one of the directors of An- 
cient Music, the directors taking it in turns to direct the 
concerts which were held ia the Hanover Square Eooms. 
The Prince's first concert was fixed for the 29th of April, 
and he took the greatest pains about it, selecting the 
music to be performed, himself, and attending, with the 
Queen, a rehearsal of it on the 27th. On these occasions 
it was customary to give a great dinner to the other di- 
rectors, after which the Queen and royal family proceed- 
ed to the Hanover Square Eooms, where the concert was 
held, in dress carriages. The Queen was at this time 
taking lessons in singing from Signor Lablache,t and the 

* Memorandnm by the Qaeen. 

t Note bt the Queen.-— He had given the Qaeen singing-lessons 
since the year 1836, and was not onlj one of the finest bass singers, and 
one of the best actors, both in comedy and tragedy, that we have seen, 
bat a remarkably clever, gentleman-like man, fall of anecdote and knowl- 
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Prince often joined in them, and at other times nsed con- 
stantly to play and sing with the Queen. At Bucking- 
ham Palace they used often to play on the organ together 
in the Prince's drawing-room. The organ at Windsor in 
the music -room, since converted into a private chapel, 
was too large for the Queen, but the Prince occasionally 
played on it by himself.* 

On the 9th of May the hereditary prince left England, 
and it has been already noticed how much the Prince 
felt his departure. Before he went, the Queen relates 
that the " two brothers sang a very pretty song together 
called * Abschied,' which the students generally sing be- 
fore they part Albert was much affected, and when I 
ran up stairs he looked as pale as a sheetj and his eyes 
full of tears. . . . After a little while he said, * Such things 
are hard to bear {Solche Sachen sind hart\'' which indeed 
they are."f 

On the 23d of May the Queen and Prince went to 
Claremont to keep her Majesty's birthday (24th) in pri- 
vate. It continued to be the custom thus to keep the 
real day, some other day being fixed for its public ob- 
servance. In later years, after the purchase of Osborne, 
it was usually kept there, but, excepting in '46, it was al- 
ways spent at Claremont till the year '48, when that place 
was given as a residence to the exiled royal femily of 

edge, and most kind and warm-hearted. He was very tall, and immense- 
ly large, but had a remarkably fine head and countenance. He used to 
be caUed <<Le Gros de Naples." The Prince and Queen had a sincere 
regard for him. He died in 1858. His father was a Frenchman and his 
mother an Irishwoman, and he was bom at Naples. 

♦ Memorandum by the Queen. 

t The Queen's Journal, written at the time. 
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France. The Queen was very fond of Claremont, hav- 
ing, she says, " spent many happy days there in her child- 
hood." " The time spent there," she adds, " was always 
a very happy one, the Prince and Queen being able to 
take charming walks in the pretty g r oun ds and neigh- 
borhood."* How grateful it must have been to the 
Prince, disliking as he did the dirt and smoke, and still 
more the late hours, of London, to get away to the fresh- 
ness -and privacy of the beautiful walks of Claremont, 
and of the charming country round it I His love of the 
country and of beautiful scenery has been already men- 
tioned ; and the Queen records of herself that she now 
began to share his tastes. In her Journal of the follow- 
ing January she says : " I told Albert that formerly I 
was too happy to go to London and wretched to leave it, 
and how, since the blessed hour of my marriage, and 
still more since the summer, I dislike and am unhappy 
to leave the country, and could be content and happy 
never to go to town. This pleased him. The solid 
pleasures of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the coun- 
try, with my inestimable husband and friend, my all in 
all, are far more durable than the amusements of Lon- 
don, though we don't despise or dislike these some- 
times."t 

Where is the Englishman, if it be indeed true that En- 
gland is the land where the happiness and comfort of 
domestic and country life is best understood and appre- 
ciated, who will not sympathize with the feeling thus 
forcibly expressed by the Queen ? 

* Memorandum by the Queen. 

t The Queen's Journal, written at the time. 
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As years went on, indeed, this preference for the coun- 
try on the part of the Queen grew stronger and stronger, 
till residence in London became positively distasteful to 
her,* and was only made endurable by having her be- 
loved husband at her side, to share with her and sup- 
port her in the irksome duties of court receptions and 
state ceremonials. 

The Prince himself, though never losing the smallest 
particle of that intense enjoyment of the country which, 
used to burst forth, as Colonel Seymour relates,t in such, 
expressions as, " Now I am free ; now I can breathe," 
yet sacrificing, as he was ever ready to do, his own incli- 
nations to his sense of duly, was always anxious that the 
Queen should spend as much time as she could in Lon- 
don. He felt this to be desirable for the convenience of 
communication with ministers, but perhaps still more 
from a conviction of the influence for good which, the 
presence of a court, so looked up to and respected as was 
that of England under the Queen and himself, could not 
fail to exercise far and wide — ^far indeed beyond the cir- 
cle of its immediate neighborhood. 

How great a sacrifice this was to him, let the following 
letters show : " "We came here the day before yesterday," 
he writes to the Duchess of Coburg on the 17th of April, 
"to spend a week at stately (herrlichen) Windsor, and I 
feel as if in Paradise in this fine fresh air, instead of the 
dense smoke (in dem dicken Kohhndampf) of London. 
The thick, heavy atmosphere there quite weighs one 

♦ Note by thb Queen. — It was also injurious to her health, as she 
suffered much from the extreme weight and thickness of the atmosphere, 
which gave her the headache. f See Chap. IX., page 165. 
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down {kann einem gam nieder betigen). The town is also 
so large that, without a long ride or walk, you have no 
chance of getting out of it. Besides this, wherever I show 
myself I am still followed by hundreds of people." 
Again on the 2d of June, from Claremont: 
" You are happily established in the lovely Eosenau, 
though only for a short time. To me it would be diffi- 
cult to tear myself from that beautiful place, to which 
my thoughts still often fondly turn ; and particularly so 
to-day, when we are again come to spend a day at Clare- 
mont" 

The day before this last letter was written the Prince 
had presided at a meeting to promote the abolition of the 
slave-trade, which must be noticed here, because, though 
he only said a few words, they form the first of that re- 
markable series of public utterances which has been col- 
lected and published under the title of the Principal 
Speeches and Addresses of H. B. H. the Prince Consort. 
"He was very nervous," the Queen says, "before he 
went, and had repeated his speech to her in the morning 
by heart."* In the following letter the Prince gives his 
own account of his speech, and also mentions a visit he 
and the Queen had made from Claremont to Epsom 
races, the only time, her Majesty adds, that she was ever 
there except as a child : 

To THE Duke of CoBURG.f 

^^ Buckingham Palace^ June 4, 1840. 

"We came back yesterday from Claremont, where we 

* Memorandnm by the Queen. 

t For original of letter, see Appendix C. 
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have again passed two days. We went there this time 
in order to be able to go from the neighborhood to the 
celebrated Epsom races, which were certainly very inter- 
esting. The numbers of people there were estimated at 
from one to two hundred thousand. We were received 
with the greatest enthusiasm and cordiality. I rode 
about a little in the crowd, but was almost crushed by 
the rush of people. 

" I had to go to the Anti-Slave-trade meeting, and my 
speech was received with great applause, and seems to 
have produced a good effect in the country. This re- 
wards me sufficiently for the fear and nervousness I had 
to conquer before I began my speech. I composed it my- 
self, and then learned it by heart, for it is always difficult 
to have to speak in a foreign language before five or six 
thousand eager listeners.* 

" The park near the palace,t of which you speak, is 
really very pleasant, and I have enlivened it with all 
sorts of animals and rare aquatic birds." The Queen 
mentions that in their morning walks in the palace gar- 
den it was a great amusement to the Prince to watch and 
feod these birds.:]: 

On the 10th of June, as the Queen and Prince were 
setting out on their usual afternoon drive, a man named 
Oxford made his well-known attempt on her Majesty's 
life by firing at her as the carriage was going slowly up 
Constitution Hill. Full details of the attempt, as well as 

* For the speech, see Speeches and Addresses of the Prince Consort, p. 81. 

f Backingham Palace Garden, which is certainly more like a park than 
a garden. 

t NoTB BY THB QuEEN. — He taught them to come when he whistled to 
them from a bridge connecting a small island with the rest of the garden. 
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of the trial and conviction of the man, are given in the 
Anmial Begister for this year. Oxford himself never de- 
nied his guilt; indeed he persisted, in spite of all remon- 
strances, in pleading guilty ; but the extraordinary plea 
was urged in his favor — extraordinary it would have 
been in the case of any one, but still more extraordinary 
when the life attempted was that o£the sovereign — that 
as no bullet was found, the pistols might not have been 
loaded with ball ! Strange to say, too, this plea w-as so 
fer allowed by the bench that it was lefk as a point which 
the jury were to decide; yet it is evident that, standing, 
as the man was, on a lower level than the carriage, and 
necessarily giving his pistol an upward direction, the ball, 
with its tendency to rise on first leaving the pistol, must 
almost certainly have passed over the garden wall, and 
what chance could there then be of finding it? The 
Prince himself gives the following account of this event: 

To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha,* etc. 

^^ Buckingham Palace, June 11, 1840. 

" Deab Grandmamma, — ^I hasten to give you an ac- 
count of an event which might otherwise be misrepre- 
sented to you, which endangered my life and that of Vic- 
toria, but from which we escaped under the protection of 
the watchful hand of Providence. We drove out yesftr- 
day afternoon, about six o'clock, to pay Aunt Kent a vis- 
it, and to take a turn round Hyde Park. We drove in 
a small phaeton. I sat on the right, Victoria on the left. 
We had hardly proceeded a hundred yards from the Pal- 
ace when I noticed, on the footpath on my side, a little 
* See Appendix C. 
M2 
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mean-looking man"^ holding something toward us, and, 
before I could distinguish what it was, a shot was fired, 
which almost stunned us both, it was so loud, and fired 
barely six paces from us. Victoria had just turned to 
the left to look at a hoilfe, and could not, therefore, un- 
derstand why her ears were ringing, as from its being so 
very near she could hardly distinguish that it proceeded 
from a shot having been fired. The horses started and 
the carriage stopped. I seized Victoria's hands, and asked 
if the fright had not shaken her, but she laughed at the 
thing. 

'^ I then looked again at the man, who was still stand- 
ing in the same place, his arms crossed, and a pistol in 
each hand. His attitude was so affected and theatrical 
it quite amused ma Suddenly he again pointed his pis- 
tol and fired a second time. This time Victoria also saw 
the shot, and stooped quickly, drawn down by me. The 
ball must have passed just above her head, to judge from 
the place where it was found sticking in an opposite 
walLf The many people who stood round us and the 
man, and were at first petrified with fright on seeing 
what happened, now rushed upon him. I called to the 
postillion to go on, and we arrived safely at Aunt Kent's. 
From thence we took a short drive through the park, 
paftly to give Victoria a little air, partly also to show 
the public that we had not, on account of what had hap- 
pened, lost all confidence in them. 

* Lord Melbourne described bim to the Queen as <*an impudent, hor- 
rid little yermin of a man. " — 77ie Queen's Journal, 

t It appears from the trial that the ball was not found. There was a 
mark in the wall which some belieyed and others denied to have been 
made by it. 
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" To-day I am very tired and knocked up by the 
quantity of visitors, the questions, and descriptions I 
have had to give. You must therefore excuse my end- 
ing now, only thanking you for your letter which I have 
just received, but have not yet been able to read. 

" My chief anxiety was lest the fright should have 
been injurious to Victoria in her present state, but she is 
quite well, as I am myself. I thank Almighty God for 
his protection. Your faithful grandson, 

"Albert. 

" The name of the culprit is Edward Oxford. He is 
seventeen years old, a waiter in a low inn — not mad, but 
quite quiet and composed." 

The feeling shown throughout the country on this 
occasion was intense. Wherever the Queen and Prince 
showed themselves in public, for many days after the 
occurrence, they were enthusiastically cheered; and when 
they went to the opera for the fiilt time after it, "the * 
moment they. entered the box," the Queen relates, "the 
whole house rose and cheered, waved hats and handker- 
chiefe, and went on so for some time. * God save the 
Queen' was sung, .... and Albert was called for sep- 
arately and much cheered."* 

Oxford persisted. Lord Melbourne told the Queen, in 
having no counsel ; and on being pressed by a lawyer 
of his acquaintance to have one, he said, " The fact is, I 
am, guilty, and I shall plead guilty."t Full details of 

• The Qaeen-s Jonrnal. 

t ''Lord Melbourne, who of coarse came after the occurrence to see 
the Queen, and was much affected, said Oxford had asked if I was hurt. 
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the trial and its result ^ill be found in the Annual Begis- 
ter for 1840. 

We need not follow in detail the numerous court and 
fashionable gayeties which the Queen enumerates in her 
journal as having been shared in by herself and the 
Prince in this the fiist year of their marriage. It is more 
pleasing to turn to the account she gives of their ordi- 
nary mode of life. It will be seen that those late hours 
in the morning, of which the Queen speaks with such 
regret, were gradually improved under the influence of 
the Prince — ^an influence which was farther evident in 
the judicious and well-regulated division of the hours 
and occupations of the day, which the Queen describes 
as follows: "At this time the Prince and Queen seem to 
have spent their day much as follows: They breakfasted 
at nine, and took a walk every morning soon afterward. 
Then came the usual amount of business (&r less heavy, 
however, than now) ; besides which they drew and etch- 
ed a great deal together, which was a source of great 
amusement, having the plates ^hii* in the house. Lunch- 

and on being answered that, thank God, I was not, stretched oat both 
his arms, as if to say he was veiy sorry !" — Queen^s Journal, 

* NoiB BT THE QcBEN.— Tills was dono by Miss Skerrett. She was 
,the Queen's first dresser, thongh she did not act as such. She communi- 
cated with the artists, wrote letters to tradeqieople, etc. She entered the 
Qaeen*8 service almost immediately after her accession in Jane, 1837, 
being recommended to the Qneen by the late Marchioness of Lansdowne. 
She was the niece of a Mr. Mathias, who had been sab-treasarer to Qneen 
Charlotte. Her father was a West Indian proprietor. She is a person 
of immense literary knowledge and sonnd understanding, of the greatest 
discretion and straightforwardniess, and was treated with the greatest 
confidence by the beloyed Prince and the Queen, to both of whom she^ 
devotedly attached. She retired from the Queen's service in July, 1S^% 
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eon followed at the usual hour of two o'clock. Lord 
Melbourne, who was generally staying in the house, came 
to the Queen in the afternoon, and between five and six 
the Prince usually drove her out in a pony phaeton. 
If the Prince did not drive the Queen, he rode, in which 
case she took a drive with the Duchess of Kent or the 
ladies. The Prince also read aloud most days to the 
Queen. The dinner was at eight o'clock, and always 
with the company. In the evening the Prince frequent- 
ly played at double chess, a game of which he was very 
fond, and which he played extremely well."* 

At first " the Queen tried to get rid of the bad custom, 
prevailing only in this country, of the gentlemen remain- 
ing, after the ladies had left, in the dining-room. But 
Lord Melbourne advised against it, and the Prince him- 
self thought it better not to make any change."t The 
hours, however, were never late of an evening, and it was 
very seldom that the party had not broken up by eleven 
o'clock. Comparatively early, too, as the breakfast-hour 
now was, the Prince had often, particularly in later years, 
as work got heavier, done much business before it — ^writ- 
ten letters or prepared the drafts of memoranda on the 
many important subjects in which he took an interest, or 
which had to be considered by the Queen. 

The Prince was also at this time " much taken up with 
painting" — an occupation of which he was very fond, but 
for which, in after years, he had no time — " and began a 

having informed the Prince in the sammer of 1861 that this was her in- 
tention, as she was anxious to pass the remainder of her life with her 
oqiy sister. She frequently visits the Queen. 
* Memorandum hy the Queen. t Ihid. 
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picture of the death of Posa, from Schiller's Don Carlos^ 
making first a small sketch for it, which he did beau- 
tifully."* 

At the beginning of July it was thought expedient to 
provide for the possible case of the Queen's dying and 
leaving an heir to the throne, and the question of a re- 
gency was therefore considered. Lord Melbourne hav- 
ing consulted the Duke of Wellington, and through him 
Sir B. Peel and the leaders of the Conservative party, it 
was unanimously agreed that the Prince was tiie proper, 
and, indeed, only person to appointf A bill for the pur- 
pose was accordingly brought in and passed both houses 
without a dissentient voice, except from the Duke of Sus- 
sex, who recorded his opposition in a speech against the 
second reading of the bill in the House of Lord&:{: 

It appears, however, that this unanimity had not been 
arrived at without some difficulty, and that opposition 
had only been avoided by the previous communication 
with the leaders of the Conservative party, which had 
been so unfortunately neglected on a former occasion. 
The Prince thus writes on this subject to his father on 
the 24th of July: 

" An affair of the greatest importance to me will be 

* Memorandum by the Qneen. 

t A Cotincil of Regency had been first snggcsted; bat ** when Lord 
Melbourne first spoke to the Duke of Wellington, he immediately an- 
swered for himself < that it could and ought to be nobody but the Prince."' 
— 2%« Queen*8 Journal. 

X The Duke of Sussex had previously written to Lord Melbourne to 
say ''that he must oppose the bill in the House of Lords, and that he 
must not allow the rights of the family to be passed over.*' — The Queietts 
Journal. 
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settled in a few days. I mean the Eegency Bill, which 
will to-day be read for a third time in the House of 
Lords, after which it will be brought before the House 
of Commons. There has been much trouble to carry the 
matter through {die Sache durchzufechten), for all sorts of 
intrigues were at work, and had not Stockmar gained the 
opposition for ministers, it might well have ended as did 
the £50,000. There was not a word of opposition in the 
House of Lords except from the Duke of Sussex." 

In the same letter the Prince says, speaking of Lord 
Melbourne : " He is a very good, upright man, and sup- 
ports me in every thing that is right" The Prince does 
not add, which would have been the truth, that it would 
have been impossible for him to ask or wish for support 
except in what was right 

And again : " The Tories are very friendly to me, as I 
am also to them." 

On the 2d of August the Prince again writes : " The 
Eegency Bill has passed safely through all its stages, and 
is now conclusively settled {sieht unerschutierlickfesi). . . . 
It is very gratifying that not a single voice was raised in 
opposition in either House, or in any one of the newspa- 
pers." 

And this was the more gratifying, as Lord Melbourne 
told the Queen it was owing entirely to the golden opin- 
ions the Prince had won on all sides since his arrival in 
the country. " Three months ago," Lord Melbourne said 
to the Queen, "they would not have done it for him ;" 
adding, with tears in his eyes, "It is entirely his own 
character."* 

* The Queen's Journal. 
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And well did the Prince deserve that it should be so. 
From the moment of his establishment in the English 
palace as the husband of the Queen, his first object was 
to maintain, and, if possible, even raise the character of 
the court With this view he knew that it was not 
enough that his own conduct should be in truth free from 
reproach ; no shadow of a shade of suspicion should, by 
possibility, attach to it He knew that, in his position, 
every action would be scanned — ^not always possibly in a 
friendly spirit; that his goings out and his comings in 
would be watched, and that in every society, however 
little disposed to be censorious, there would always be 
found some, prone, were an opening afforded, to exagger- 
ate, and even to invent stories against him, and to put an 
uncharitable construction on the most innocent acts. 

He therefore, from the first, laid down strict, not to say 
severe rules for his own guidance. He imposed a degree 
of restraint and self-denial upon his own movements, 
which could not but have been irksome had he not been 
sustained by a sense of the advantage which the throne 
would derive from it He denied himself the pleasure — 
which to one so fond as he was of personally watching 
and inspecting every improvement that was in progress, 
would have been very great — of walking at will about 
the town. Wherever he went, whether in a carriage or 
on horseback, he was accompanied by his equerry. He 
paid no visits in general society. His visits were to the 
studio of the artist, to museums of art or science, to insti- 
tutions for good and benevolent purposes. Wherever a 
visit from him, or his presence, could tend to advance the 
real good of the people, there his horses might be seen 
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-waiting ; never at the door of mere fashion. Scandal 
itself could take no liberty with his name. He loved to 
ride through all the districts of London where building 
and improvements were in progress, more especially when 
they were such as would conduce to the health or recre- 
ation of the working classes ; and few, if any, knew so 
well, or took such interest as he did, in all that was being 
done, at any distance east, west, north, or south of the 
great city — ^from Victoria Park to Battersea — ^from the 
Regent's Park to the Crystal Palace, and far beyond. 
"He would frequently return," the Queen says, "to 
luncheon at a great pace, and would always come through 
the Queen's dressing-room, where she generally was at 
that time, -with that bright, loving smile with which he 
ever greeted her, telling her where he had been — what 
new buildings he had seen — what studios, etc., he had 
visited. Biding for mere riding's sake he disliked, and 
said, * Es ennuyirt mich so (It bores me so).' " 

There were some, undoubtedly, who would gladly have 
seen his conduct the reverse of all this, with whom he 
would have been more popular had he shared habitually 
and indiscriminately in the gayeties of the fashionable 
world — had he been a regular attendant at the race- 
course — had he, in short, imitated the free, lives, and 
even, it must be said, the vices of former generations of 
the royal family. But the country generally knew how 
to estimate and admire the beauty of domestic life beyond 
reproach, or the possibility of reproach, of which the 
Queen andiie set so noble an example. It is this which 
has been the glory and the strength of the throne in our 
day, and which has won for the English court the love 
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and veneration of the British people, and the respect of 
the worid. Above all, he has set an example for his chil- 
dren, from which they may be sure they can never devi- 
ate without falling in public estimation, and running the 
risk of undoing the work which he has been so instru- 
mental in accomplishing. 

On the 11th of August the Queen prorogued Parlia- 
ment in person, the Prince accompanying her for the first 
time, and thus mentioning the subject in a letter to his 
father : " The prorogation of Parliament passed off very 
quietly {ging ganz ruhig voruber). I went with Victoria, 
and sat in the House in an arm-chair placed next to the 
throne." 

It appears that some difi&culty had been expected on 
the part of the Duke of Sussex* as to the place the Prince 
should occupy on this occasion, and it is to this the 
Prince alludes when he says every thing went off quietly. 
" I told you it was quite right," the Duke of Wellington 
said to ; the Queen a few days later at Windsor. "Let 
the Queen put the Prince where she likes, and settle it 
herself; that is the best way."t 

The next day the court left London, to the great joy 
of the Prince. " We leave town," he had written to his 
father on the 2d, " on the 14th, and take up our resi- 
dence at Windsor, at which I rejoice greatly. If you 
come here again I hope to be able to give you some tol- 
erable shooting. I am now forming also a pretty littie 

* Note bt the Queen. — ^Not only the Duke of Sussex : there were 
other people, who shall be nameless, who pretended that he could not 
drive with the Queen in the state carriage, or sit next to her in the House 
of Lords. f The Queen^s Journal. 
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stud of all the Arab horses which Victoria has received 
as presents. 

" The new stables and the riding-school will be mag- 
nificent The long green space below the terrace where 
the old trees stand, not under, but on the top of the hill, 
is to be laid out in pleasure-grounds, with plants, etc., and 
I shall occupy myself much with it It gave me much 
trouble to get this settled, as it did before to save the ex- 
istence of the fishing temple and Greorge IV.'s cottage, 
which were to have been taken away. These are now 
safe." 

And one who remembers what the home park at 
Windsor was at the time of the Queen's marriage — the 
public road winding round it under a high brick wall 
that divided it from Frogmore — ^with its fashionable 
" Frying Pan" walk, and the low public houses opposite 
— ^the footpath leading across the park close to Adelaide 
Cottage, and totally destructive of all privacy, to the old 
Datchet bridge — and the slopes so overgrown with trees, 
dark, gloomy, and damp — ^will readily admit how much 
Windsor, as a residence for the Queen, owes to the 
Prince. His talent in laying out grounds was really 
most remarkable;* and he has left enduring remem- 
brances of his extreme good taste, not only at Windsor, 
where every improvement that has been effected since the 
Queen came to the throne is his doing,.but still more at 
Osborne and Balmoral, both of which, beautiful and en- 
joyable as they are, are his entire creation.f 

* 

• Note by the Queen. — An inheritance from his father. 
tThe Queen writes in her Journal at Balmoral, October 13, 1866: 
" Every year my heart becomes more fixed in this dear Paradise, and so 
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On the 27tli of August the Prince wrote to his father 

with reference to his birthday the day before 

" This is the first time that I have not heard these good 
wishes from your own lips 1" .... " My thoughts yes- 
terday were naturally much at the Eosenau" — the place 
of his birth, and the miich-loved home of his infancy 
and youth. 

" To-morrow," he goes on, " I shall have to encounter 
much fatigua I go to the city ; first, to the corporation 
of the Fishmongers,* into which body I am to be received 
as a member ; and thence to the Guildhall, where, besides 
addresses, I am to receive the freedom of the city. Aft- 
er that I have to attend a banquet of four hours' dura- 
tion at the Mansion House. 

"Yesterday evening all London was illuminated in 
honor of my birthday, and they say it was very bril- 
liant." 

On the 6th of September, writing to his grandmother, 
the Dowager Duchess of Gotha, he gives the following 
description of the manner in which this, the first birth- 
day he had ever passed out of his native country, was 
kept : 

"Dear Grandmamma, — Your last letter, written on 
the 26th, gave me great pleasure. It is very dear and 
good of you to take so much interest from afar in what 
concerns me. You wish to know how we spent the 
birthday, and I will briefly give you a description of it. 

mach more so now that all has become m j dearest Albert's own creation, 
own work, own building, own laying out, as at Osborne ; that his great 
taste, and the impress of his dear hand, have been stamped every where." 
— Leaves from Journal^ page 66. 

* In the course of the summer the Prince had also been made a -mem- 
ber of the Groldsmiths* Company. 
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"In the morning I was awoke by a reveille.* We 
breakfasted with all the family, who are here, at Adelaide 
Cottage, which lies at the foot of the hill on which Wind- 
sor stands. F^odore'sf children were dressed as Coburg 
peasants, and very funny they looked. In the afternoon 
I drove Victoria in a phaeton in the park. The weather 
favored the day very much. In the evening there was 
rather a larger dinner than usual." 

There was now a succession of visitors at Windsor. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians had arrived a few 
days before the court left London. Princess Hohenlohe 
and her children arrived a day or two after it had moved 
to Windsor, and remained for a fortnight. Among oth- 
ers, too, the queen dowager, who was always most kind 
and affectionate to the Queen and Prince,:|: spent a few 
days at Windsor, and the Prince also received a visits 
which gave him much pleasure, from the three princes of 
Hohenlohe -Schillingflirst, who had been fellow-students 
with him at Bonn. 

To study and make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the institutions of the land of his adoption was a 
task to which the Prince resolutely applied himself from 
the moment of his first establishment in England. And 
the summer of 1840 was scarcely over before he had be- 
gun regular readings in the English laws and Constitu- 
tion with Mr. Selwyn, a highly distinguished barrister, at 

* NoTB BT THB QuEEN. — It conosted of a German chorale, inter- 
woven into a sort of quick-step, composed by Walch of Coburg. 
t Princess Hohenlohe, the Queen's sister. 
t Memozandam bj the Queen. 
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that time treasurer of Lincoln's Inn.* " The lessons with 
Mr. Selwyn," he writes to Baron Stockmar on the 12th 
of September, " have begun, and can not fail to be of use. 
He is a highly educated and learned man, and, in partic- 
ular, a good classical scholar, and has a clear and agreea- 
ble mode of teaching. The only fault I have yet to find 
with him is a want of method. He is preparing himself 
now for the Magna Charta, while I and Praetoriusf are 
working out a sort of programme of studies, in order to 
lay it before him. Should he not approve of it^ this will 
force him to make another." 

" Mr. Selwyn," his son$ relates, " always spoke in the 
highest terms of his Boyal Highnesses quick intelligence 
and diligent attention, and of his readiness in seizing the 
points of resemblance between English and Crerman ju- 
risprudence. 

'^ And he often related the following anecdote, as one 
among the many proofs of the Prince's kindness of heart : 

" Two days after the birth of the princess royal, Mr. 
Selwyn came, according to appointment, and the Prince 
said, * I fear I can not read any law to-day, there are so 
many constantly coming to congratulate ; but you will 
like to see the little princess ;' and, finding that her royal 
highness was asleep, he took Mr. Selwyn into the nurs- 

* Mr. Selwyn published, in 1806, the first part of the Talaable work 
'* SehvyrCs Nisi Prius,** which has ran through thirteen editions, and has 
been a sort of lawyer's mannal for nearly half a qentmy. The 10th edi- 
tion was published in 1840, and was dedicated by him, 

^^ Alberto Principi, legum AngHoe. stitdtoso,** 
Mr. Selwyn died in 1865. 

t Librarian and Glennan secretary to the Prince when he first came 
over. X Dr. Selwyn, one of the Queen's chaplains. 
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ery, and taking the little hand of the infant, he said, ' The 
next time we read, it must be on the rights and duties of 
a princess royal.' " 

. On the 11th of September the Prince was made a 
member of the Privy Council. " Yesterday," he writes 
to Baron Stockmar in the letter above quoted, "I was 
introduced into the Privy Council. Lords Melbourne, 
John Eussell, Clarendon, Holland, and Minto were pres- 
ent. The thing in itself is an empty form (erne here 
Form), but from a distance it appears very grand."* 

Princess Augusta was very ill all this time at Clarence 
House, and suffered terribly. On the 22d of September 
she died. The Prince visited her more than once during 
her illness, and, after her death, accompanied the Queen 
on the 1st of October to Claremont,in order to be out of 
the way at the time of the funeral, which the Prince did 
not attend on account of the Queen's health.t 

On their return to Windsor the Queen records that she 
and the Prince read Hallam's Constitutional History to- 
gether. 

She also mentions that the Prince, who had been late- 
ly appointed to the colonelcy of the 11th Hussars, used 
occasionally to go in the park with a squadron of the 1st 
Life Guards, then commanded by Colonel Cavendish, in 
order to become acquainted with the English system of 
drill and the words of command. 

The mode of life at Windsor did not differ materially 
jfrom that observed elsewhere, except that on three, and 

* Note bt the Queen. — Bj this the Prince meant that no political 
or other discnsBion took place there, as was formerly the custom, 
f Memoraodam by the Queen. 
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occasionally four days in the week, at tliis season, there 
was shooting from eleven to two. In the afternoon there 
were drives, as in Londoli ; and in the evening, dinners 
and occasional dances. 

On the 13th of November the court returned to Buck- 
ingham Palace, where, on the 21st, the princess royal was 
bom. The Prince, writing to his father on the 23d, says, 
" Victoria is as well as if nothing had happened. She 
sleeps well, has a good appetite, and is extremely quiet 
and cheerful The little one is very well and very mer- 
ry. ... I should certainly have liked it better if she had 
been a son, as would Victoria also ; but, at the same time, 
we must be equally satisfied and thankful as it is. . . . The 
rejoicing in the public is universal." 

" For a moment only," the Queen says, " was he disap- 
pointed at its being a daughter and not a son." His first 
care was for the safety of the Queen,* and " we can not 
be thankful enough to God," he writes to the Duchess of 
Gotha on the 24th, " that every thing has passed so very 
prosperously." 

" During the time the Queen was laid up, his care and 
devotion," the Queen records, " were quite beyond ex- 
pression." 

He refused to go to the play or any where else, gener- 
ally dining alone with the Duchesff of Kent till the Queen 
was able to join them, and was always at hand to do any 
thing in his power for her comfort He was content to 
sit by her in a darkened room, to read to her, or write for 
her. "No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed 
to her sofa, and he always helped to wheel her on her bed 
or sofa into the next room. For this purpose he would 
* Memorandum by the Qaeen. 
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come instantly when sent for from any part of the house. 
As years went on and he became overwhelmed with 
work" (for his attentions were the same in all the 
Queen's subsequent confinements), " this was often done 
at much inconvenience to himself; but he ever came 
with a sweet smile on his face. In short," the Queen 
adds, " his care of her was like that of a mother, nor 
could there be a kinder, wiser, or more judicious nurse."* 

During the Queen's' illness the Prince also saw the 
ministers, and transacted all necessary business for her. 

When the Queen was well enough to move the court 
returned to Windsor, where Christmas was passed in the 
manner ever .afterward observed. It was the favorite 
festival of the Prince — a day, he thought, for the inter- 
change of presents, as marks of mutual affection and 
good- will. Christmas-trees were set up in the Queen and 
Prince's rooms, a custom which was continued in future 
years, when they were also set up in another room for 
the young princes and princesses, and in the oak-room 
for the household. The ladies and gentlemen in waiting 
were summoned to the corridor on Christmas-eve. The 
Queen and Prince, accompanied by the royal family, 
pointed out the presents for each, inviting them after- 
ward to go through the different rooms to see what they 
themselves had mutually given and received. 

The princess royal'a christening took place on the 10th 
of February, 1841, the first anniversary of the Queen's 
happy marriage ; but the account of this, as well as the 
other events of that year, must be reserved for another 
volume. 

'*' Memorandum bj the Queen. 

N 
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APPENDIX A. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

In the preceding chapters little has been said of the 
Prince's family. The wish has been to confine this memoir 
to what more immediately concerned jthe Prince himself; 
and therefore, beyond the slight allusion to them in the open- 
ing chapter, no mention has been made of any members of 
the family except those — ^his father, grandmothers, and broth- 
er — ^with whom his own early life was naturally identified. 

Yet his immediate ancestors for two, if not three genera- 
tions, had been so mixed up with the stirring events which 
marked the close of the last and the opening of the present 
century, that some notice of them fi*om one who has himself 
borne a prominent part in the European history of these lat- 
ter times will not be out of place here. The Prince's great- 
grand-imcle, the Field-marshal Prince Friedrich of Saxe-Co- 
burg, had commanded with distinction and success in the 
Netherlands at the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tionary War ; his father commanded a corps toward its close ; 
while his uncle Leopold, after greatly distinguishing himself 
in the latter campaigns against Napoleon, has for the last 
four-and-thirty years, as King of Belgium, earned for himself, 
by the consiunmate ability and prudence with which he has 
passed through times of the greatest difficulty and danger, 
the character of the most sagacious as well as the most en- 
lightened sovereign of Europe.* 

In 1862, with a view to this memoir, the Queen applied to 
the king for some account of his recollections of the Prince 
and of his family ; and his majesty, responding to that ap- 
peal, has related his reminiscences in ^e following letters. 

* It will be Men that this was written while the king was still alive. 
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Though they extend back to times long anterior to the 
Prince's birth, and his memoir has, therefore, properly no 
concern with them, yet they will be read with interest, and 
no apology is made tor giving them almost at full length : 

"My recollections," the lung writes, "go as far back as 
the Ui^ossvater, Herzog Franz Josias. He was very much 
looked up to. A tall, powerful man. He had lost an eye 
at tennis, formerly much played on the Continent His wife 
was a Princess of Schwarzburg Sondershausen. I am, how- 
ever, not quite certain about it. These people I, of course, 
never saw. The children of this Duke Francis Josias were : 
Ernest Friedrich, who became the reigning didce — Prince 
Christian, who served in the Austrian army, but retired and 
lived at Coburg, where he died— and Prince Friedrich Josias, 
who entered the Austrian army rather young, and served in 
the Seven Years' War. He was shot through the hand dur- 
ing that war when he was colonel of the Anspach Cuiras- 
siers. He was liked and protected by the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and important commands were confided to him. 
He made himself a great name during the Turkish campaign. 
The Emperor Joseph, who commanded in person a strong 
army in the direction gf Servia, failed completely, and^ost 
also great part of his army by sickness. Prince Friedrich 
commanded a comparatively small army of some 20,000 men 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, when he was joined by a small 
Russian force under Suwarofil They beat the Grand Vizier, 
and conquered both prindpalities. For this very brilHant 
campaign he was made a field-marshal, and got the Grand 
Cordon of Maria Theresa. 

" At this time the French attacked the Netherlands, where 
Duke Albert of Saxe Tesdien* (the Prince's godfather) com- 
manded, Heaven knows, very indifferently, and lost, with the 
battle of Jemappes, the whole of the Netherlands. Prince 
Friedrich was now sent there, and gained one of the most 
important battles of modem history — ^that of Neerwinden, 
near Tirlemont Poor King Louis Philippe commanded a 
division there under Dumouriez. This battle forced the 
French to evacuate the Netherlands, and disorganized them 

* He ^vas married to the Archduchess Maria Christina, daughter of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and built the Palace of Laeken when Governor of the Netherlands. 
.The line of Saxe Teschen is extinct 
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so much that, after the junction of the English and Dutch 
auxiliaries, the Allies might have marched to Paris, as was 
done after Waterloo. Unfortunately, tiie English govern- 
ment took it into its head to try to conquer Dunkirk, an ob- 
ject of very secondary importance. The Duke of York, nev- 
er successful in war, was beaten by General Houchard. This 
discomposed matters a good deal. The Prince Friedrich 
was for peace, seeing the difficulties of the position ; but the 
Austrian minister, Count Mercy d'Argenteau, opposed this 
rather wise idea. Things got worse, and Prince Friedrich, 
declining the responsibility, retired to Coburg. A Colonel 
Witzleben wrote recently, at my expense, a life of the field- 
marshal, which must be in your library. There was a fourth 
brother. I can not recollect his name now. He served in 
the Saxon army, and was killed, very young, in the Seven 
Years' War. He seems to have been romantic. There ex- 
isted somewhere an inscription by him : * Tout par amour, 
rien par force.' For some time one could not learn what 
had become of him, as he was not recognized on the field of 
battle. There were two sisters ; the Margravine of Anspach, 
very handsome, but not very happy with her flighty husband, 
having no child ; and the Duchess of Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
mother of all the generations of Schwerin. She lived long 
and much beloved. Duke Ernest Friedrich was a good-na- 
tured, easy, and well-meaning man, who must have been 
good-looking in his younger years. He married a Princess 
of Braunschveig Wolfenbuttle, who, in a great monarchy, 
would most certainly have played a great part, perhaps not 
of the mildest, like her sister Queen Ulrique of Denmark.''^ 
She ruled every thing at Coburg, and treated that litJe duchy 
as if it had been an empire. She was very generous, and in 
that respect did much harm, as she squandered the revenues 
in a dreadfiil manner. The duke stood very much in awe of 
his imperious wife. I dare not say any thing against her, 
having been her great favorite. The duke died in 1800, and 
she in 1801. The children were our dear and benevolent 
father, Prince Ludwig, and Princess Caroline. 

" In OMt family," the king says in another letter, " a prom- 
inent character was my grandmother. She was of the old 
Brunswick stock, sister of Duke Ferdinand and of the Queen 

• A third sister was married to Frederick the Great. 
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Ulrique of Denmark, and of the mother of Frederick William 
the Second. Her niece was the distinguished Duchess of 
Weimar, some years regent for her son, 3ie first grand-duke. 
She was, in fact, too great a person for a small dukedom ; 
but she brought into the familv energy and superior, qualities 
above the minute twaddle of these small establishments. 

" My poor father, suffering comparatively early in life fi-om 
bad health, was the most amiable and humane character — 
benevolence itself - Stockmar was always so struck with it 
His great love and knowledge of every ^ng connected with 
the fine arts was inherited by Albert No one else in the 
family possessed it to the same degree. 

" My beloved mother* was in every respect distinguished ; 
wann-hearted, possessing a most powerful understanding, she 
loved her grandchildren most tenderly. 

" Without meaning to say any thing unkind of the other 
branches of the Saxon family, ours was more truly intelligent 
and more naturally so, without affectation, or any thing pe- 
dantic about it" 

Continuing in subsequent letters his account of the family, 
the King of the Belgians goes on to say, that in his grandfa- 
ther's time, "owing to the love of display, and the generous 
disposition of the duchess, the affairs of the duchy had al- 
ready become a good deal involved. . . . His father 
succeeded in 1800, when the events consequent on the French 
Revolution had driven most of the principal people of the 
adjacent states into emigration ; and the hospitality which 
was extended to them under the somewhat old-fashioned 
management of the Ober-marshal von Wangenheim, a man 
much resembling George IV. in his love of display, soon ex- 
hausted the resources of the duchy. A Mons. de Kretsch- 
mann, who had a high character as an administrator, was 
consequently brought from Beireuth to manage the duchy 
matters. He certainly effected great improvements ; but he 
also caused much trouble and agitation — not forgetting his 
own interests — one consequence of which was, to produce a 
quarrel between the duke and his uncle the field-marshal, as 
well as with his brother Louis, both of whom for^some time 
refused to attend the court. AH this was a source of much 

* She was Augusta Carolino Sophia, eldest daughter of Henry XXIV., reigning 
Count Reuss EbersdoriE 
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vexation to the duke — ^the kindest and most benevolent of 
men— and for some years seriously affected his health." 

About this time the king's eldest brother Ernest (the fa- 
ther of our Prince) went to Berlin, and there formed a last- 
ing friendship with Frederick William III. and his queen. 
It was also in the course of the same year (1803 ?) that the 
next brother Ferdinand, " who had already for some years 
held honorary rank in the Austrian service,- joined somewhat 
unwillingly Rosenberg's regiment of light horse." 

Of his sisters the king says that, in 1795, the Empress 
Catharine, " being anxious for the marriage of the Grand- 
duke Constantine, procured through M. de Budberg, distin- 
guished both as a minister and a general, a visit from the 
Siree princesses of Saxe-Cobiu-g, who were all undoubtedly 
very handsome. The grand-duke fancied most Julie, the 
youngest of the three, very pretty, but still a mere child, be- 
ing only fifteen years of age." " How strangely," the king 
proceeds, " do things often come to pass ! If the grand- 
duke's choice had feUen on Antoinette (the second sister), 
she would have suited that position wonderfully well. I 
know much of all this from Constantine himself. He told . 
me that the empress-mother, looking to the two younger sons, 
did not wish the * manages' of the two elder brothers to suc- 
ceed. He himself was dreadfully * taquin ;' and, ' comme 
surcrolt de malheur,' the then Grand-duke Alexander and his 
wife were Aunt Julie's great friends, and supported her in 
the little domestic squabbles. Without the shocking hypoc- 
risy of the empress-mother, things might have gone on. The 
grand-duke admired his wife extremely ; and with an amia- 
ble husband, generous-hearted as she was, she would have 
been an excellent wife. She felt unhappy, and ended, with- 
out a formal separation, by leaving Russia in 1802. He al- 
ways wished for a reconciliation, and went with me in Janu- 
ary, 1 8 14, to Elfenau, near Berne, but she could not bring 
herself to consent to this reconciliation. The consequence 
was, finally, a divorce much approved of by the empress- 
mother." 

The grand-duchess, however, felt painfiilly, the king adds, 
the neglect to which she was subjected for many years after- 
ward. 

Antoinette, the second sister, married, in 1798, Duke Alex- — 
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ander of Wtlrtemberg. She is described by the king as hav- 
ing been clever, amiable, and possessed of a " great esprit de 
conduite." Her elder sister Sophia was much attached to 
her, and lived with her a great deal at Fantaisie, near Bai- 
reuth, which at that time was the resort of many Bavarian 
families, as well as of French emigrants. It was here that 
the Princess Sophia made the acquaintance of Count Mens- 
dorff, whom she afterward married, after refusing many very 
eligible matdies of her own rank. The greatest intimacy 
and friendship existed in youth between her sons — all distin' 
guished in the Austrian service — and their cousin Prince Al- 
bert 

" My poor father's health," the king continues, "was sink- 
ing very fast when the war with Austria broke out in 1805, 
and Napoleon nearly destroyed Austria. Your uncle Ferdi- 
nand" (the letter is addressed to the Queen) "was then in 
the ■ Husaren ; served well, but had much to suffer. 

Your uncle Ernest, and myself only fifteen years old, left Co- 
burg to join the Russian army in Moravia ; but Austerlitz 
put an end to it. We went to Berlin, where we met the 
Grand-duke Constantine, and returned afterward to Coburg. 
In 1806 the war with Prussia became evident There was 
still a great notion that the Prussians, who spoke with great 
contempt of the Austrians, would do wonders. Toward the 
end of September my brother joined the King of Prussia. 
My parents. Aunt Sophia Mensdorff, little Hugo, and myself, 
went to Saalfeld, hoping that perhaps, owing to the Thurin- 
gerwald,we should remain perfectly quiet Poor Prince Lou- 
is Ferdinand of Prussia, however, took an absurd position 
near Saalfeld, which clearly, once the fact known tiiat the 
French were in great force, could only lead to his destruc- 
tion. So we who went to Saalfeld to be out of the way, got 
into the very midst of a battle ; Coburg having only had the 
passage of the French, but no other inconvenience. 

" We returned, * tant bien que mal,' to Coburg. Toward 
the end of November and the first days of December, our be- 
loved benevolent father sank very fast, and died on the 9th 
of December, i8o6. The situation was a sad one. The 
French had occupied but not yet seized Coburg, as our fa- 
ther was present But after his death the question was im- 
mediately put : 'Where is the new duke ?' Hearing that he 
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was with the King of Prassia, Coburg was taken possession of, 
and a military intendant took every thing in hand. He was 
not an agreeable person : a M.Vilain, bearing well that name. 

"To complicate matters still more, there was a very ill- 
timed sort of insurrection against M. de Kretschmann. The 
French believed it partly directed against themselves. It 
was put' down by military intervention. Soon after a new 
intendant arrived, a M. Dumolart, Auditeur du Conseil d'Etat 
Nearly all the young men of good families, who did not servfe 
in the army, were utilises as Auditeurs du Conseil d'Etat 
Mole, Due de Broglie, etc., were all in this position, and gen- 
erally employed in the administration of conquered countries. 
At the same time Colonel Parigot was named military com- 
mandant My good mother and all of us had no means of 
existence but what was clandestinely given by our employes, 
and a little tolerated by the intendant 

"Our mother, in the hope of obtaining the means of get- 
ting your uncle back, and also to make Coburg enter into the 
Rheinbund which the other Saxon houses were going to ob- 
tain, went to Berlin, and was ready to go to Warsaw to see 
the great man. She got, however, not beyond Berlin, Napo- 
leon not being very fond of those visits. General Clerke, 
due de Feltre, the Governor of Berlin, was very kind to her. 
I am sorry to say that our cousins behaved very badly, par- 
ticularly la Duchesse de Meiningen, whose plenipotentiary 
was the famous Baron Erfa. Their wish was to get Coburg 
excluded, and thereby of course destroyed. During the time 
my poor brother was ill at Konigsberg, and when it became 
necessary to leave it for Memel, he was thrown, crossing the 
ice, into the river. He had typhus, and though there are ex- 
amples of cold baths saving tiie patient, he remained ill for 
some time, recovering but slowly. My poor mother returned 
to Coburg, and we remained * une possession Fran9aise.* 

" At the end of April, 1807, my brother arrived by way of 
Austria, but not at Coburg. He went to a quiet place near 
Bau-euth to meet «is, and then to Egra, Franzensbrunnen, 
where I went with him. 

"The Peace of Tilsit, as one of its clauses, *r6int6gra le 
Due de Saxe-Cobourg,' and then only he returned to Coburg 
and took possession. 

" In September, 1807, ^^ was considered right to pay a vis- 
N2 . 
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itjio Napoleon at Paris. The two Mecklenburgs, also rein* 
t6gr& by the peace of Tilsit, went also there. We were 
kindly treated. The Duke Alexander and Antoinette had 
gone to Russia in 1803, where they were entirely settled. 
After our return from Paris in the spring of 1808, 1 nearly 
died of a typhus fever. My brother went to Petersburg to 
claim some increase of territory, and also to claim the hand 
of the Grand-duchess Anna Paulowna, which was promised 
to him when he was still too young ; but the engagement was 
positive. Antoinette had come to Coburg, and my mother, 
Antoinette, and for some time your mamma, went to Carls- 
bad and Tdplitz, in Bohemia. I recovered very slowly. At 
the beginning of October I was summoned by the Emperor 
Alexander and the Grand-duke Constantine to Weimar and 
Erfurth, that famous Congress. Aunt Antoinette was also 
called upon. I saw then a good deal of Napoleon, and 
should have succeeded in getting for my brother some terri- 
tory if the Emperor Alexander had had more energy, and 
that my dear brother always asked a littie too much. 

" In 1809 was the Austrian war, in which Uncle Ferdi- 
nand served as Obrist von E. H. Ferdinand Husaren, and 
was wounded, and-Mensdorff was also wounded. 

"The years 1810 and 181 1 were quiet enough. I had the 
disappointment of being prohibited to serve in Russia; Na- 
poleon rendering my brother responsible, as he knew ihat I 
could not otherwise be prevented. It was a dangerous mo- 
ment out of which to get, as h6 wished me to enter the French 
service. However, it succeeded. Queen Hortense was then 
very friendly, and aided me to escape the emperor's proposi- 
tions. Old Josephine was also always very kind to us and 
the Mecklenburgs, 

"In 181 1, in the summer, not being yet twenty-one, I got 
my brother a very good treaty with Bavaria, by which Bava-» 
ria consented to divide with Coburg possessions which they 
had acquired in 1805 I and which had been Reich's ^unnut- 
telbar.^ Feo (Princess Hohenlohe) will^explain this; only 
imagine that the Bavarians had FtUlbach and another vil- 
lage* opposite I 

"In 181 2 the Russian war broke out, and at the same time 
the marriage with the Grand-duchess Anna, that had been 

* Villages about four miles from Cobazsi 
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getting more and more doubtful, the empress-mother not be- 
ing sincere in it, was finally broken off. 

"Napoleon^s excuse for engaging in this war was, that 
Russia, by permitting trade with England, was destroying his 
system of Continental blockade. Germany was ruined by 
the passage of innumerable masses of troops, which were 
gradually pushed toward Poland. In May, Napoleon invited 
Sie German sovereigns to Dresden. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and the Empress, the King of Prussia, the King of Ba- 
varia, the King of Wftrtemberg, the Queen of Westphalia, and 
all the minor German princes, went there. All the ministers 
of these various princes went there also. The Duke of Co- 
burg and his brother Ferdinand went also to Dresden. The 
younger brother, Leopold, did not think it safe to appear, as 
the Emperor Napoleon had, in 1811, expressed a wish to em- 
ploy him. He went to Vienna and then to Italy, to be quite 
out of the way. 

" Germany was, at the beginning of 181 2, in the lowest and 
most humiliating position ; Austria and Prussia sunk to be 
auxiliaries; every body frightened and submissive, except 
Spain, supported by England I 

"The two elder brothers were chiefly 'at Coburg. The 
MensdorfFs came also j as well as Victoire, the Princess of 
i-einingeui 

"All the news that reached Germany were favorable to 
the Emperor Napoleon. In November only there came 
vague reports of non-success in Russia. In December there 
appeared the famous bulletin which told the end of the dis- 
astrous campaign in Russia. The Duke of Coburg went to 
^rlin to act upon the mind of the King Frederick William 
III., who was known, though dreadfully maltreated, to come 
with great reluctance to any decision, and who took in gen- 
eral gloomy views of every thing. The enthusiasm of Ger- 
many can not be described. After seven year3 of slavery a 
^^ay of hope animated again the people. 

"The first of January, 1813, saw Germany happier than it 
had been for a very long time. The Duke of Coburg had 
returned from Berlin, where he left the king much perplexed. 
After some stay at home he made a second voyage there. 
Prince Ferdinand went to Vienna to ascertain the sentiments 
there. Prince Leopold went to Munich at the beginning of 
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February to see the Crown Prince of Bavaria, afterward King 
Louis, with whom he was on terms of great friendship, and 
^dio was ^ardently devoted to the * Befreiung' of Germany 
from the French tyranny. The Duke of Coburg exercised a 
useful influence on the King of Prussia, contributing to de- 
cide him to go to Breslau. At Berlin he had been surround- 
ed by the French corps of Marshal Augereau, who had not 
been in Russia, but left behind pour surveiller Prussia. The 
king might at any moment have been arrested at Berlin. At 
Breslau he was surrounded by his own troops and a very de- 
voted population. Prince Leopold went from Munich to 
Breslau, where he was joined by Prince Ferdinand, who 
brought favorable news from Vienna. 

" The duke, being still completely in the hands of France, 
was forced to return to Coburg, where great efforts were 
made to keep secret the journeys of the two princes. Prince 
Ferdinand returned to Vienna, and soon took the command 
of some Austrian troops again. Prince Leopold left Bres- 
lau for Kalisch in Poland, where the Emperor Alexander 
had his head-quarters. He was the first German prince who 
joined the liberating army. -On the demand of the Grand- 
duke Constantine, his brother-in-law, who commanded the 
Guards, he was attached to his staff. The emperor having 
reserved the rank of major general, he found himself one of 
the older generals. 

" The Russian army had been much weakened by the fa- 
tigues of the winter campaign. The King of Prussia, coming 
to Kalisch, expressed to Prince Leopold his apprehension 
that the Russian army would not be strong enough when the 
French reorganized army should advance. The prince shared 
the king's misgivings on that subject The army advanced 
toward Dresden, where it arrived in the latter days of April. 
After a short stay it moved on toward the Saal. The battle 
of Lutzen took place on the 2d of M^y. If the dispositions 
had been made as they ought to have been, it ought to have 
been a decisive victory, owing to the great superiority in num- 
ber and quality of the allied cavalry. 

" As it was, the ground was kept by the army, which re- 
tired toward the Elbe, and afterward to the neighborhood of 
Dantzic, where, on the 20th and 21st of May, a second battle* 

• Bautzen. 
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was fought. The allied army was too weak, and, though again 
not beaten, it was forced to retire into Silesia. An armistice 
was then concluded at the beginning of June, which lasted 
till the middle of August. Negotiations had been carried on 
at Prague. Napoleon could not bring himself to accept the 
most moderate propositions of the three Powers. The Em- 
peror of Austria feared the breaking out of a war, and, to the 
last moment, expressed the hope that Napoleon would give 
way. 

" Prince Leopold remained the whole time at Prague, much 
in the society of the negotiators. Prince Mettemich, Baron 
Humboldt, Baron Austedt, the Russian plenipotentiary, Chev- 
alier Gentz, etc. He was the only person admitted to see 
the Emperor Francis of Austria. During the armistice tlie 
Emperor Alexander had wished to see his sister-in-law, the 
Grand-duchess Anna Feodorowna. Prince Leopold arranged 
the meeting, which took place at Blasdorff, in Silesia, in a 
pretty chateau. The emperor had gone there quite alone, 
and it was interesting to see him so. He was extremely 
anyable. 

" On the 26th of August most of the troops composing the 
Bohemian allied army had already crossed into Saxony and 
marched toward Dresden. The cavalry of the Guard, and 
part of the reserves, were on the better higher road, when the 
Prince Eugene of Wtlrtemberg, who commanded the extreme 
right wing of General Wittgenstein, was attacked, on the 26th 
of August, by General Vandamme, with very superior forces. 
The prince begging to have some cavalry sent to him, Prince 
Leopold was detached to his assistance, and enabled him to 
leave a position in which he had been much exposed. The 
advance of General Vandamme threatening the communica- 
tions with Bohemia, the first division of Foot Guards, the 
Hussars of the Guard, and other troops, were sent to protect 
the right wing, under Gen*erals Ostermann and Germoloff, 
Prince Leopold taking the command of all the cavalry pres- 
ent. The allied army retiring to Bohemia in the night of the 
27th to the 28th of August, Count Ostermann's little. corps 
had to force its way through Vandamme's corps to regain the 
principal road leading to Toplitz. Prince Leopold was, of 
all the generals, the only one who knew the country, which 
proved of great importance. The 29th was devoted to hard 
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fighting. On the 30th General Vandanune and most of his 
corps were taken prisoners. Prince Leopold received on the 
morning of the 30th, on the field, the Third Class of the Mil- 
itary Order of St George of Russia, and later the Cross of 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and the Iron Cross of Prussia, 

" After some delay the allied army went into Saxony in 
October, and on the 16th, 17th, and iSth of October, battles 
took place at Leipsic, finally liberating Germany. 

" From Weimar, at the beginning of November, the Grand- 
duke Constantine of Russia went with Prince Leopold to 
Cobuig, where he wished to see the family. There were 
present the duke, the dowager duchess. Princess Sophia, and 
Field-marshal Prince Frederick Josias. The grand-duke re- 
mained a week at Coburg. He jomed the army again at 
Frankfort, where soon all the allied sovereigns were united. 
He paid, with Prince Leopold, a visit to the Princess of Lein- 
ingen, at Amorbach. At Frankfort the duke, Princes Fer- 
dinand and Leopold, remained some time. It was at that 
period that there were some negotiations about a marriage 
of the duke with Princess Herminie of Anhalt Schaumburg, 
who afterward married the archduke palatine. The duke did 
not follow up that plan, as a more advantageous marriage 
seemed possible. 

" In December great part of the allied army took the di- 
rection of Switzerland. The Grand-duke Constantine and 
Prince Leopold paid a second and longer visit at Amorbach. 
The duke remained at Frankfort to take the command of a 
German corps d*observation, which was to blockade, and, if 
possible, to take Mayence, where a considerable French force 
had remained. Prince Ferdinand, after some demonstrations 
against Mayence, went with the Austrian army to Switzerland, 
and afterward to Franche-Comt^, in Eastern France, where 
he remained. The great head-quarters of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia •occupied Bale on the 12 th 
of January, 1814. The Grand-duke Constantine went with 
Prince Leopold to Elfenau, near Berne, the residence of the 
Grand-duchess Anna Feodorowna. His ardent wish was a 
reconciliation. Unfortunately, it did not take place. The 
great army struggled on in France, political difficulties pre- 
venting its going after the battle of Brienne, on the 2d of 
February, to Paris, which might easily have been done. Only 
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on the 30th of March the attack of Paris took place. On the 
31st the allied army. entered Paris. Prince Leopold entered 
it at the head of the cavalry he commanded, and remained 
at Paris ; the duke, after an armistice with Mayence, settled 
its evacuation by the French, and came to Paris. Prince 
Ferdinand came there also. In the middle of June the duke 
went to Germany — Prince Ferdinand also. Prince Leopold 
accompanied the Emperor Alexander to England. The 
events which took place then are known. The Duke and 
Duchess of York were most friendly, so was the Duke of Kent. 
The regent was much irritated, first, by Princess Charlotte 
refiising the Prince of Orange ; afterward by her flight to her 
mother. The majority of the public were favorable to Prince 
Leopold — even ministers — ^particulsqrly the Wellesley family, 
Lord Castlereagh, etc. 

" At the end of July Prince Leopold left London. Before 
that he was graciously received by the regent, who had veri- 
fied that no unfair intrigue had taken place. He assisted at 
a splendid ball at Carlton House, which closed the season, 
and where he received demonstrations of kindness from the 
whole family. The prince opened the ball with Princess 
Mary, not yet Duchess of Gloucester. The Duke of Sussex 
and the Duke of Gloucester were not at that time received 
by the regent or his ministers. Prince Leopold went through 
Holland to Amorbach, where the Prince of Leiningen had 
died unexpectedly. He assisted the Princess to settle her 
guardianship. The three brothers met at Amorbach, and 
afterward at Coburg. 

" At the end of August the duke and Prince Ferdinand 
went to Vienna, where the Congress had begun its sittings. 
Prince Leopold, who had remained with his beloved mother, 
joined them there toward the end of September. The duke 
intrusted a good deal of the management of what he hoped 
to obtain to Prince Leopold. 

" Good results were to be obtained, but the duke interfer- 
ing in the great affairs in a way which was disagreeable to 
the Emperor of Russia, his chief protector, his affairs declined.' 
Prince Leopold again took their direction, but made the con- 
dition that the duke would not interfere in any way. The 
result was not so good as what Prince Leopold had originally 
almost already obtained ; still it was important for the house 
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of Coburg. Prussia showed great hatred to the duke, owing 
to his having been against her plan concerning the King of 
Saxony. If Chevalier Gentz had not kindly informed the 
prince that the Prussians had prevented the arrangement for 
Coburg from being in the treaty, which was to be signed the 
following day, the hopes of Coburg would have been wrecked 
at the last moment ; as it was, the prince got the Russian 
and Austrian ministers to put into the treaty the paragraph 
concerning Coburg, to the great displeasure of Baron von 
Humboldt From that moment the Prussians showed the 
utmost hostility to Coburg, and never executed the part of 
their engagement by .which they were bound to exchange the 
territories which had been assigned to Coburg on the Rhine, 
against some detached territories in Saxony, which were most 
desirable for Coburg. 

" During the Congress Prince Ferdinand gained the heart 
of the blooming heiress of the house of Kohary. The Duke 
of Wellington, and Lord Castlereagh, and all-. the* English, 
showed a marked kindness to Prince Leopold. The Duke 
of Kent was so kind as to favor some commimications with 
Princess Charlotte, who expressed her determination to re- 
main firm in her plans. I forgot to mention a subject which 
has been since told as a proof of the great poverty of Prince 
Leopold when he was in England in 1814. He came with 
the Emperor Alexander, and as long as the emperor remained 
liimself in England, the lodgings of the persons who had come 
with him were paid by him. The Russian embassador. Count 
Lieven, had the charge of locating the suite, and as they lived 
in Harley Street, they lodged the people near it, and had tak- 
en a rather indiiferent lodging for Prince Leopold in High 
Street, Marylebone. The prince had nothing to do with the 
choice of that lodging, and as soon as the emperor had left, 
he lodged himself in Stratford Place, in a house where Gen- 
eral Count Beroldingen, the Wtlrtemberg minister, lodged, 
and where he remained till he left London. He might have 
explained these things before, but he had not thought it worth 
while. • 

" The final conclusion of the Congress of Vienna took place 
in June, 1815.^ After the return of Napoleon from Elba, the 
Allies were occupied in collecting their armies. The Duke 
of Coburg received the command of a corps d'observation, 
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which remained in Alsace, and was composed of the royal 
Saxon contingent. The battle of Waterloo decided the fate 
of Napoleon. An Austrian army occupied the south and east 
of France. The German troops of the Confederation occu- 
pied eastern France. A Russian army advanced, but reached 
France only in July and August Prince Leopold, whose di- 
vision of light cavalry did not go as far as France, went to 
Paris with tihe approbation of the Emperor Alexander in July. 
He remained there occupied with political affairs, and ob- 
tained for his brother an augmentation of territory. He was 
treated with marked kindness by the English. The Duke of 
Kent was so kind as to facilitate, through an officer devoted 
to him, communications with Princess Charlotte. The prin- 
cess and her friends wished the prince to go to England. He 
was, however, of opinion that the princess's father should not 
be braved {brave\ as it would render things but more difficult. 
The princess thought this an excess of discretion, and was 
not pleased; but after events proved that the forbearance 
had been wise. 

" Prince Ferdinand married young Princess Kohary at the 
beginning of 1816. The duke went to Vienna to be pres- 
ent at this marriage. Prince Leopold, by his brother's de- 
sire, went to Berlin to effect the exchange which Prussia had 
engaged by treaty to make ; which, however, with remarkable 
bad faith, it eluded to execute. It was in January, at Berlin, 
that Prince Leopold received the invitation of the prince re- 
gent to come to England, and also an explanation from Lord 
Castlereagh. He was forced to wait for his brother's arrival 
from Vienna, and then left in fearfully cold weather for Co- 
burg. He caught an inflammatory cold, which retained him, 
to his great dismay, at Coburg, receiving the most pressing 
letters from England to hasten his arrival. It was painful to 
be quite unable to set out, and only in February could he 
leave Coburg. At Calais he was detained by stormy weath- 
er. In London he found Lord Castlereagh, with whom he 
went to Brighton, to be presented to the prince regent, who 
received him graciously, though suffering from gout. He 
spoke about the Princess Charlotte and his plans about her. 
Soon Queen Charlotte and the Princesses Augusta, Eliza- 
beth, and Mary arrived, and in their society Princess Char- 
lotte ; her friends being mostly of the opposition, they had 
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inspired her with the apprehension that the prince would be 
too subservient to the regent, and she expressed this appre- 
hension rather warmly. 

" There were no formal fian9ailles, but the marriage was 
declared as being fully decided. The princesses left Brigh- 
ton at the beginning of March for Windsor ; Princess Char- 
lotte for Cranboum Lodge,* where she resided with the Dow- 
ager Lady Ilchester, Mrs. Campbell, Colonel Addenbrook, 
and Dr. Short Prince Leopold remained at Brighton ; made, 
however, a visit to Windsor, where Princess Charlotte came, 
and also at Cranboum, which the recent did not approve. 

" The marriage was to have been in April, but, after many 
delays, it took place on the 2d of May. The public showed 
the most affectionate interest The young couple spent a 
fortnight at Oatlands, the Duke of York's residence. Great 
demonstrations took place during the summer. 

" Claremont, the property of Mr. R. Ellis, was selected by 
Prince Leopold after having seen other places. In Septem- 
ber the prince and princess established themselves fiiere. 
Unfortunately the season was uncommonly rainy. In De- 
cember a visit was paid at Brighton, when the whole family 
was united except the Duchess of York, who rarely went to 
these reunions, living generally at Oatlands. The duchess 
came often to Claremont, and was also frequently visited. 
The Orleans family came to Claremont, and were visited at 
Twickenham. 

" The princess's health was liable to be a little deranged. 
Her nerves had suffered much during the last few years. 
She improved, however, visibly at Claremont 

" From March there began to be hopes. The princess's 
health was in a satisfactory state. She gave, however, up 
walking too much, which proved pernicious. Novemberf saw 
the ruin of this happy home, and the destruction at one blow 
of every hope and happiness of Prince Leopold. He has 
never recovered the feeling of happiness which had blessed 
his short married life. 

" The Duke of Coburg had, after some difficulty, succeeded 
in securing the last offspring of the house of Gotha, Princess 

* In Windsor Park. One tower alone now remains, where a keeper lives. 
t She died on the 5th in childbed, a few hours after the birth of a still-bom son. Had 
•he been skillfully treated her life at least would have been saved. 
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Louise. The Duke of Kent had offered his hand to the 
Princess of Leiningen, but her position as guardian of her 
children created delays. Princess Charlotte, who loved ten- 
derly her uncle, the Duke of Kent, was most ardently desir- 
ous of this union, and most impatient to see it concluded. 
1818 was passed in retirement by Prince Leopold, who only 
saw some members of the royal family. The Duke and 
Duchess of Kent resided most of the time at Claremont. In 
September Prince Leopold went by Switzerland to see his 
sister to Coburg, where he remained till the beginning of 
May, 18 19, when he returned by Paris to England, where his 
sister had been happily confined. 

" The regent was not kind to his brother. At every in- 
stant something or other of an unpleasant nature arose. The 
duke and duchess resided repeatedly at Claremont. Prince 
Leopold made in August an excursion to Scotland ^nd 
through various parts of England. He received every wnere 
the most enthusiastic welcome. -The regent was not pleased 
with this journey. The Duke and Duchess of Kent came to 
Claremont after the prince's return, and remained there till 
he went to Sidmouth, where the duke hoped to escape the 
winter which had set in with unusual severity, even in No- 
vember, when thick ice was every where to be seen. 1820 
Prince Leopold was at Lord Craven's, when the news arrived 
that a cold which the duke got at Salisbury, visiting the Ca- 
thedral, had become alarming. Soon after the prince's ar- 
rival the duke breathed his last* The duchess, who lost a 
most amiable and devoted husband, was in a state of the 
greatest distress. It was fortunate that Prince Leopold had 
not been out of the country, as the poor duke had left his 
family deprived of all means of existence. The journey to 
Kensington was most painful, and the weather, at the same 
time, very severe. It had been the opinion of many people 
that the duchess ought, first of all, to have taken possession 
of Kensington. King George III. died almost at the same 
moment as his son. King George IV. showed himself at 
the first moment, very affable to Prince Leopold, which line 
of conduct was in view of what might happen concerning the 
now Queen Caroline. The Duchess of Kent resided with 

* On the 23d of January. 
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the princesses* a good deal at Claremont Queen Caroline's 
arrival in June threw the whole country into confusion. 
Prince Leopold's position became unbearingly distressing be- 
tween the king and the Queen Caroline. A severe illness 
of his mother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, would have 
given a color to his leaving England, to keep out of the pain- 
fiil struggle which was going on ; it was much wished by the 
king, who employed Lord Lauderdale in this sad affair; but 
how abandon entirely the mother of Princess Charlotte, who, 
though she knew her mother well, loved her very much. The 
prince determined not to interfere till the evidence against 
the queen should be closed, so that whatever he might do 
could not influence the evidence. .This decision was evident- 
ly the most honest and the most impartial. He waited till 
the evidence was closed, and then paid a visit to his mother- 
in-1%^ at Brandenburg House.' She received him kindly; 
looked very strange, and said strange things. The country 
was in a state of incredible excitement, and this visit was a 
great card for the queen. It had an effect on the Lords 
which it ought not to have had, as it could not change the 
evidence ; but it is certain that many lords changed, and 
ministers came to the certainty that the proceedings could 
not be carried farther. They proposed that the measure 
should be given up. The king,, who had been, it must be 
confessed, much maltreated during this sad trial, was furious, 
and particularly against Prince Leopold. He never forgave 
it, being very vindictive, though he occasionally showed £nd- 
er sentiments, particularly during Mr. Canning's being min- 
ister. He, of course, at first declared that he would never see 
the prince again. However, the Duke of York arranged an 
interview. The king could not resist his curiosity, and got 
Prince Leopold to tell him how Queen Caroline was dressed, 
and all sorts of details. 

" After the coronation, in July, 182 1, Prince Leopold went 
to Coburg. He arranged'for his mother, the Duchess of Co- 
burg, a residence for the winter at Genoa, which did benefit 
her health extremely. He remained some time with her, and 
afterward went to Florence, Rome, and Naples. In the 
spring of 1822 the duchess returned to Coburg. The Duke 

• The infant Princess "Victoria, and her eldest daughter, Princess Feodore of Leinin- 
gen, now Pnnceaa Hohenlohe. 
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Auguste of Gotha died during the stimmei*. His brother, 
Duke Frederick, succeeded him. His health was in a most 
deplorable state. 

" Prince Leopold went at the beginning of September to 
Vienna to see the Emperor Alexander. The late Lord Lon- 
donderry (Charles) did all he could to get the prince unkind- 
ly received. Prince Metternich did the same, but from otfier 
motives. He fancied the prince had intentions upon Greece, 
which was not the case. The Duke of Wellington arrived 
afterward and put a stop to Lord Londonderry's calumnies, 
who had wished to recommend himself by it to George IV, 
The prince, far too good-natured, ought to have avenged him- 
self on Lord Londbndeny. 

" The prince went in October to Coburg, where he remain- 
ed some time with his family, going in December to Paris, 
and in January to England. The Duchess of Kent and her 
children came to Claremont Later in the year took place 
the first s6jour at Ramsgate of the duchess, her children, and 
Prince Leopold. 

" In 1824 the duchess repeatedly spent some time at Clare- 
mont* Prince Leopold arrived too late in August to prer 
vent some painful events at Coburg. He returned by Paris 
to England, where he arrived in January, .1825. At Coburg 
there were still the consequences of the sad events of 1824. 
The young princes, Ernest and Albert, prospeted. The 
health of Prince Albert was more delicate than that of his 
brother. He suffered occasionally from an affection of the 
bronchia. The Dowager Duchess of Coburg came at the end 
of August to England, and the united family spent a very 
beautiful autumn at Claremont. Princess Victoria was then 
seriously imwell, and alarmed the family very much. The 
dowager duchess returned to the Continent at the beginning 
of October. The royal family lived tolerably quietly this year. 

" 1826. In the course of the summer Duke Frederick of 
Gotha died.t This created considerable discussion among 
the three remaining branches of Ernest the Pious's children. 
It was finally decided that Meiningen should receive Hild- 
burghausen and Saalfeld — Hildburghausen, the rich and 

* NoTB BY THB QuEBN. — ^These were the happiest days of the queen's childhood, 
t This must be a mistake. He seems to have died in 1825. The arrangement for 
the diviuon of his mheritance was only completed in 1826. See Chapters I. to III. 
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beautiful dukedom of Altenbuig, and Cobiirg Gotha. The 
loss of Saalfeld with its very pleasant environs, on the banks 
of the Saal, grieved some members of the family. Gotha 
had, besides, the inconvenience of being entirely separated 
from Coburg. 

" Prince Leopold went to Carlsbad for his health. He aft- 
erward spent some time at Cobuig, and gave his assistance 
to the arrangements which result^ from this new order of 
things. Later in the year he went to Italy, and spent the 
winter at Naples. Since 1825 overtures had been made to 
Prince Leopold about Greece. Mr. Canning would not lis- 
ten to these overtures, saying that Prince Lipoid would be 
much more useful in England. 

** At Naples Prince Leopold was dangerously ill of fever. 
He returned in the spring of 1827 ^^ England. The Duch- 
ess of Kent and Princess Victoria visited Claremont, after- 
ward Tunbridge and Ramsgate. The dowager duchess spent 
the winter at Genoa. 

" Early in 1828 Princess Feodore married the Prince of 
Hohenlohe Langenburg. Prince Leopold went for a short 
time to Paris. Charles X was always most kind to him. 
Some of the L^timists spoke of the advantages which might 
result from a marriage of the Duchess de Bern with Prince 
Leopold, who, however, felt no partiality for their plans. 

"The Duke of Cobuig was much occupied with his new 
and splendid possession of Gotha. Prince Leopold went 
to Silesia to meet King Frederick Guillaume III. of Prussia. 
His chief object had been to see then the best friend he ever 
had, Prince William* of Prussia, the king's youngest brother. 
The then crown prince of Prussia made Prince Leopold 
promise to join him at Naples, which he did in November. 
In March, 1829, he returned by Paris to England. The prop- 
ositions concerning Greece had now already taken a more 
prominent toumuie. Russia and France were particularly 
frivorable, and desirous to see the prince accept In £n^ 
gland matters were also now progressing. Great political 
events took place in England, llie Duke of Cumberland 
had, at that time, great influence with the king, and apposed 
the Duke of Wellmgton's administration most bitterly. He 
took also a violent part in Greek affiurs, ei^^a^g the king 

* Matamal g wndfirther to Prince X^oajs of Hetss, bosbaiid of PrincMi AUoQ. 
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to prefer the candidature of Duke Charles of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, the brother of the Duchess of Cumberland. Minis- 
ters pressed the king to accept Prince Leopold, and were even 
forced to threaten to resign. This was most unfortunate 
for the Greek affairs, as it rendered it impossible for Prince 
Leopold to press upon a cabinet that staked its existence 
on tiie question those measures which many sensible people 
in England thought necessary for the existence of Greece. 

" Prince Mettemich had from the beginning wished to ruin 
the yoimg Greek state. Not succeeding in fliis, he used the 
influence he had with the duke and Lord Aberdeen to pro- 
pose a frontier which was quite unacceptable, and of which . 

The king's notes break off here, but in a Memorandum 
which he wrote in answer to the misstatements contained in 
a history of these transactions, and of which he sent a copy 
to the Queen in 1862, he sa^s that as the Porte had left the 
question of frontier entirely m the hands of the London Con- 
ference, and France and Russia were not unfavorably dis- 
posed, it might have been settled in a satisfactory manner, 
without serious opposition, had the English government been 
equally well inclined. But there seems also to have been a 
question of the annexation of Candia as well as of the Ionian 
Islands to the new Greek state. Prince Leopold himself 
pressed for the former, and says that in England both Par- 
liament and the public were also in favor of the latter in case 
he accepted the Greek throne. The English government 
seems, however, to have set its face against the cession of 
either. The Duke of Wellington declared that Candia must 
belong to the possessors of the Dardanelles ; and, though in 
the face of public opinion, the cession of the Ionian Islands 
could not be openly opposed, it was easy to interpose delay, 
which proved as effectual in defeating the proposal ; for be- 
fore any final decision had been come to on this poin^ the 
whole arrangement, as far as Prince Leopold was concerned, 
had come to an end on the question of frontier. 

In the course of 1830, by a visit to Paris and great person- 
al exertions, the prince had obtained the assent of the three 
Powers to a guaranteed loan of 60,000,000 of francs,* with- 

* The French and Russian goyemments, the king says, came readily into this ar- ^_^^ 
rangement, that of England not. without some difficult. 
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out which the government of the new State of Greece (the 
country itself l^ing entirely without credit) could not have 
been carried on. But when the frontier came to be discussed 
with a view to its final settlement, Lord Aberdeen, who con- 
ducted the business in the name of the English government, 
would admit of no modification of the line proposed by them, 
and which the king describes as having been utterly impos- 
sible. He had himself, with a view to a compromise which 
might be accepted by the Greeks, proposed a line running 
from the Gulf of Volo to that of Arta. But Lord Aberdeen 
asserted that it was a question of an arrangement to be de- 
clared, not one subject to negotiation. And as Prince Leo- 
pold had made his acceptance of the government dependent 
on the acceptance of the frontier line he had proposed, there 
was nothing left for him after this but to withdraw altogether 
from the affair.* 

The king adds in his Memorandum that the Conference 
then determined upon sending out a commission to consider 
the question of frontier on the spot, and that, as the result of 
their labors, in 183 1, a line such as he had himself suggested 
was agreed to, and is, in fact, now the northern frontier of 
Greece. 
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CONFIRMATION OF THE PRINCES. 

Coburg, AprU i^tA, 1835. 
The confirmation of the two princes Ernest and Albert 
took place at Coburg on the i ith and 12th inst Both parts 
of the coimtry, Coburg as well as Gotha, would have taken 
the liveliest interest in this event, even if it had been celebra- 
ted quietly in the circle of the fkmily, as the two promising 
young princes are looked up to with the warmest affection by 
all the inhabitants of the duchy. But the duke, regarding 
himself as the head of the great fEunily of his subjects, wished 
to be surrounded by them on this joyfiil occasion, and to en- 
able them to take part in his happiness. Invitations were 

* The Qneen well remembers her Joy when this took place, as she adored her tmd^ 
and was in despair at the thought of his departure ibr Greece. 
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consequently sent to all the authorities ; and all heads of de- 
partments, as well as deputations from the Diet, the clefgy, 
the towns, and villages attended. 

On the first day, the nth of April, the public examination 
of the princes took place in the " Giants' Hall" of the castle, 
in presence of the duke, her highness the Duchess Dowager 
of Gotha-Altenburg, their serene highnesses the Princes Al- 
exander and Ernest of Wtirtemberg, Prince Leiningen, Prin- 
cess Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and Princess Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfQrst. The household, the ministry, the members of the 
government offices, the various deputations, and a great nimi- 
ber of persons of all classes were also present. An altar, 
simply but appropriately decorated, had been placed at the 
end of the hall. The chaplain of the court. Dr. Jacobi, who 
had prepared the princes for the confirmation, having taken 
his place before the altar, with the two princes standing to 
his right and left, the choir began the service by singing the 
first verse of the old hymn, " Come, Holy Ghost," etc. Dr. 
Jacobi then spoke some introductory words and proceeded 
to the examination. The dignified and decorous bearing of 
the princes, their strict attention to the questions, the firank- 
ness, decision, and correctness of their answers, produced a 
deep impression on the numerous assembly. Nothing was 
more striking in their answers than the evidence they gave 
of deep feeling and of inward strength of conviction. 

The questions put by the examiner were not such as to be 
met by a simple yes or no. They were carefiilly considered, 
in order to give the audience a clear insight into the views 
and feelings of the young princes. One of the most touching 
moments was when the examiner asked the hereditary prince 
whether he intended steadfastly to hold to the Evangelical 
Church ; and the Prince answered not only yes, but added in 
a clear and decided tone, " I and my brother are firmly re- 
solved ever to remain faithfiil *to the acknowledged truth." 
All present were deeply moved at these words, especially as 
they proved how sincerely he associated his brother with him- 
self in the inmost folds of his heart. The ex^imination, which 
touched on all the most important articles of the faith, having 
lasted for an hour, was followed by some concluding remarks 
of the examiner, and by a short prayer ; the second verse of 
tiie above-mentioned hymn was then sung, the blessing pro- 
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nounced, and the service brought to a conclusion by the sing- 
ing of the third verse. 

The princes stepped down from the altar and were fondly 
embraced by their father and by their venerable grandmother. 

On the following day, Palm Sunday, the confirmation of the 
princes took place in the chapel of the castle. The service 
commenced with a chorus accompanied by the organ. A 
hymn followed ; after which the act of conmmation was sol- 
emnly performed by the first chaplain of the court, the super- 
intendent general, Dr. Genzler, of Coburg. The princes pro- 
nounced the Creed with firm and audible voice, and, kneeling 
before the altar, received the blessing. A short hymn hav- 
ing been sung. Dr. Genzler preached the sermon, and read 
the confession and the prayer of consecration. The Holy 
Communion was then received by the duke, the duchess dow- 
ager, the princes, a considerable number of government offi- 
cers, and many inhabitants of Coburg. The whole service 
was performed by Dr. Genzler in the most solemn manner, 
and produced in all present the feeling of humility and thank- 
fiilness toward God. 

At half past one o'clock a special service was performed in 
the Cathedral, to which the court drove in procesision. The 
spacious church was filled with thousands of the inhabitants 
of the town, and of strangers, but every where devout silence 
was observed. The procession, having passed through the 
streets densely crowded with people, was received by the 
clergy at the principal entrance of the church. Solemn mu- 
sic was performed and an appropriate sermon preached by 
Archdeacon Henkel. This ended the solemnities on the 
part of the Church. In the afternoon the princely person- 
ages dined with the ducal family; the numerous strangers 
present dined with the houisehold. 

On the day foUo.wing, April the 13th, the court received 
congratulations in the throne-room, and afterward a grand 
banquet took place in the " Giants' Hall." 

His highness the duke showed his satisfaction by bestow- 
ing numerous marks of favor, especially on those who had 
taken part in the education and instruction of the two princess 
The town of Coburg presented the tutor of the two princeai. 
Councilor Florschtitz, with a diamond ring as an ackno\ijrl- 
edgment of his services. His greatest reward, however, i for 
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having spent the best years of his life in the education of the 
princes, will be found in his having'been able to present the 
pupils committed to his charge to their father, healthy anc} 
sound in body as well as in mind and heart. 

One thing only caused sincere regret on this joyful occa- 
sion, viz., that her highness the duchess was prevented from 
being present, as she could not venture on the journey from 
Gotha to Coburg at this inclement season. But her best 
wishes undoubtedly attended her sons. 

The kindness with which the people of Gotha were re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of Coburg deserves especial ac- 
knowledgment ; but chiefly to the duke are hearty thanks 
due for the care taken by his highness, that their visit to Co- 
burg should be made as agreeable as possible to his subjects 
of Gotha. 
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THE PRINCESS LETTERS. 

To Dr. Seebode. (See Translation, pp. 114 rf segq,) 

Screl^rtejlcr^err fionfiftorialrat:^,— Sro^ alien 
ben 3«1h:euungen, tt>el^e tad Sekn l^ier in Ooti^a un« Wetet, trofj 
einer Slnaal^I »on Sefud^en, trofj bem 4>eulen ted ©htrm»inte«, tro§ 
bcm i&m t>er SBa^e unter unfem genflent, %(At i^ to^ enWi^ Me 
S)id))ofItion an tern Sluffa^e ^^liiertieSlnfAauunddmeife 
.t)er Deutfd^en" »oUenbet, wx^ girfe fie ^%ntn \itxM gur 
Durci^fld^t, mit t>er Sitte, t)le »telerlel iW&nflel, tt>e^e 3^r Mttfd^er 
SBIidt o^ne 3^#I entbeden tt^irti, nid^t aHau fhreng gu nigen. ®ie 
er^ften mcine ?lr6cit tifyxt itopf unt ®^tt>an3» 3^^ ^flJe ticj^aft gu 
ber ©nieitttttfl unb bem ©d^Iu§ fein ©felett entworfen, »eil i^ ed fflr 
unnb^ig l^ielt ; iij toill n&mli^ ben gulhtraang ber Deutfd^en in 
tern Serlaufe ber Oef^i^te ijerfolgen Bid auf unfre Je^igen ^txitxtf 
uviJH toetbe mi^ baki in aUgemeinen Umriffen ber Sint^eilung iebie:^ 
nttif toeld^e ber Sfti^anblung gu ©runbe liegt* Der ©d^M foDte einen 
SlitAIid auf bie iBtangel unferer 3^it geben unb bie ^uforbenmg 
ntt^alten, ba§ ein 3cber fl(i^ Beeifem mftge, Jiene SJiangel guerjl and 
feinem eignen Senei^men gu i^erknnen, unb fo mit bem guten Sei^ 
fl»iele s»oranauge^en. 
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©oUte S^ttoi, 4>etr Director, biefer ®AaiiIe nt^ ftefaBeti, fo Bttte 
id^ ®ie, mlr ed au f^rettett;i(!^ tpette mt^ borni iemii^en, etom an^ 
tern ®4tu§ au^uf(nben« 

0Ot^» 8c(f* 5r 1836* 



Serei^rtefler $err Eonfiflorialrat^,— SKU gro:^ 
fern Scbauem ^Mtn tt>ir i)Ott tern UnfaHe, meldjer @le fletroffen ^U 
34 toolfte e« anfottfl^ ni(^t glauben, 3^t Srlef iet>o4 iejlotlgte c«. 
3* Witt wiinfci^ett, taf ®te re(^t tafi) P(i^ totefcer »o^l utib gefunfe 
(eftnten m5gen« 

Die arbetten in fcer beutftj^en giteroturgef^l^te gel^en *ei unfem 
©ot^aifAett Ser^altniffm nur longfam »ott ©totten* empfongen 
©te nodj ttieinen i^erali^pen Dan! ffir t)ie Corrector metne^ le^ 
attffa^«. Die 9>nnfte, 6ei »e^en ©ie einige Setenfen l^egen, »erl&e 
i^ bei ber 3[udftt^mng )>er(inbem nnb miltem. 

Der Seitpunft unferer Sbreife na6i Snijfel rii« stt>ar immer na^er, 
jle^t aber to^ noii fo »eit »or ttn«, ta^ »ir auf Jeben gaff worker 
no^ einmal nai!^ itoburg fommen »erben, nnb bad toal^rfd^etnli^ 
gegen Djlem. Dann toereen »ir ©ie getoi^ einmal in 3^rer Se:^ 
lanfung ^elmfud^en, unb bort |offentli(i^ »oUfommen joieber ^ergejleUt 
ontreffen* 

®9t^ ^&n 12» 1836« 



Cerel^rtefler $err(£ottfi(loriaIratl§,— Smpfattgen 
©ie meinen l^ergli^ften Danf foiool^l fiir 3^«tt frennbliften Srlef, • 
eta anil fiir bad f^one ©ef^enl, mit totl^m ©ie i^n begleiteten* 
©ie ^ititn vxiii mit9li^td me|r erfrenen ftonen, aid mitbiefem 
erl^abenen aCcrfc* 3^ Hn foeben im Segriffe ed 3U jhtbiren unb bem 
gro§en Alopflod in feinen Siefen nad^aubenfen, mad mir jiebo(!^ meift 
nti^lingt* j 

3^ benfe oft ntit bcr grbgten grcube an bie interejfonten ©htnben 
pvt&i, toeld^e »ir mit 3$nen in ^oburg aubra(%ten. ®em loufi^e 
njein D^v 3^ren Sobpretfnngen beutfd^er SKcifter* $ier, »o man 
nur »on frember Siteratnr umgebcn ifl, nur in frember Siterotnr lebt, 
l^icr lemt man ben. wirHiti^en SJert^ unfrer eignen beutfti^en erft re^t 
fcnncn* Sd ifl jiebot!^ fd^merali^ a^ fe^en, »cl(j^en geringen Segriff 
granaofen unb Selgier unb fel6|t bie ffinglanber wn unfrer beutf(^e» 
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Siterotur ^en t a(er man trbflet fl^ l^ieritier, toenn man (emerft, 
ba§ Mefe ©eringpa^ung aud einer ))5(Ilgen Unfo^igleit, Me beutfc^en 
SBerfe ju ^erge^en entjlan^m i|l* Urn 3^nen ciitcn Icifcn Scgrijf 
»ott tlefer Unfa^igfeit ju gcBen, lege ic^ tiiefem Sriefe etne frangbjlfci^c 
Ueberfe^uttg Don ©btl^e'd Saujl tei, »e^c tm eigentlidjen 
@inne ted SQortd tie ipaare )u 33erge fleigen ma6)t Slud foI(!^en 
arteltett freilici^ Uxmm tit Sludl&nticr ten tlefcn ®ei(l unfrcr Sitcra:? 
tur nid}t faffen, unt ed ifl erRiirH^, toarum i^nen fo Wlaniit^ f(!^tva^ 
unt lac^etli^ unter und erfci^nt* 

@ie tperten miii fitr untan&ar l^alten, ba§ i^ S'^nen fo fp&t auf 
Sl^ren freuntU^en S3rief antmorte* 3^ meiner Sntf^ubigung lann 
id^ 3^nen nur fagen, ba§ tie 2^it uni fe^r lura sugemeffen ijl, unt 
eine fel^r audgetel^nte Sorrefpontena nod^ tie tt^enigen SlugenUide, 
todiit un« 3ur freien Slrtelt ubrig Bleikn, ijerfd^Hngt^ SCenn »ir 
toittHil mil i\tt tie 3^it mit ntbglid^fler ©orgfalt tenu^n, fo gictt 
ed tod^ au^ mand^erlei S^x^^mnQtn, tie mit einem ipofe immer 
ttn)>ermeitlid^ ))erBunten fint* 

Unfer aufent^lt in Sriiffel »irt Hd Dflem toa^^ren* SBo^in 
tt)ir tann giel^en toerten, urn neue 3&eid:|eit gu fuc^en, toijfen toir no(i^ 
ni6^L SRad^ SoBurg auerft, tenn ta^in giel^t tic Siete, Dann ml^v^ 
fd^einli^ auf eine teutfqe Univerfftot, auf toeld^e? i|l no(i^ unic:? 

3n ter Jpoj^ung, ©te ted^t Bait wol^I unt l^elter in ter ^eimat^ 
toietergu fei^en, )>erUeibe id^ 

3^¥ tonlBorer 

aUett 
8Tfip» ^ec* 18, 1836* 



To THE Duchess op Coburg. (See pp. ii8, 122.) 

fionbon. 3itnt 1, 1836. 

S i c B e 9Jl a m a— 9le^me meinen unt gmfl'd l^eraHd^jlen Danf 
ffit ©einen Heben freuntlid^en Srief. 3d^ »u^^e Dir fd^on fruiter 
geantioortet l^aben, »enn iif nid^t me^^rere Sage an einem OaBen^ 
peber laborirent Irani gejoefen toSre. Dad l^iefige &ima, tie ^et;? 
fd^ietene Mift unt tic fpoten ©tunten tootten mir gar nid^t aufagen; 
id^ bin ie|t mieter ganj auf ten SSeinen* 

aRetn er^er audgang »ar ein auperorter^Iid^ langed unt ermfitens^ 
ted, ietod^ fe^r inteteffonted imt Mm AMge ; ted Slbentd am felMgen 
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Sage fpeiflett toir Bel ^ofe ta(t lu 9la^ toot ein fe^t fi^Sned Concert, 
M, »el^em »{r bid 2 U^r au |lei^en i^otten. @onnabenb am folgenbett 
Sage Wttrte ber ©eburtdtag bed itontad gefeiert. SBir fui^ren bee SKit:? 
tagd gtt einent Dra»ingroom in @t* 3anted^d palace, too an 3800 
9Renfd^en beim Abnige, ter Adnigin unb ten iibrigen l^ol^en ^errfti^atV 
ten 9orbeibefiIirten, urn i^re (SlMtovin^iit baqubringen* !Ded 30&enbd 
war toieberum gro§e Safel unb bann Concert bid urn 1 Uf^u S)a^ 
i(^ bet biefen n&d^id^en greuben maniitn ^axttn jtampf mit bent 
@(!^Iafe an beftel^en l^abe, lannfl 33n X)ir mol^I benlen* Sorgeflem, 
am SRontag, fiob bie Xante ^ier in Aenftngton einen on^erorbentli^ 
glanaenben Sail, bei wel^em bie ^tttn in Uniform unb bie Idamtn 
i\x fogenannten S^nc^^breffed erfd^ienen; toir blieben bid nm 4 U^r* 
Son ben ®&flen toerben jDir ))iellei(i^t intereffant fein— sber ^eraog 
ffiilbelm oon Srannfd^toeig, ber $rina ^on Dronien mit feinen beiben 
@5btten, ber ^eraog ))on SBeOington, k* — ®eftem maren toir in 
@ion beim ^eraog oon 9lort^nmberIanb tmb ie^ tooQen toir naii 
C(aremont fo^ren* 

Dtt toirfl baran fel^en, ba§ toir nnfere 3cit fel^r anfammen nel^men 
muffen, nur um einiged oon ben SRerftoitrbigfeiten 2onbon^d an 
fei^en* 

Die liebe Xante ift fel^r ofltig gegen xtni, nnb t^ut aM, toa^ nnd 
nur irgenb %ctu^t ma^en lann; an^ bie Confine ifl aufierorbentl^ 
frennblid^ mit nnd* SBir wol^nen l^ier att>ar ettoad befqr&nft; ober 
bo(i^ fel^r angenel^m*— -34 ^offe Dir auA Sriiffel andfitl^rlii^ Sts 
xiiit abanftatten* 



SBritP, SOflen 3mti 1836. 
Siebe SRama— 34 benn^e bie ©clegenl^eit, ba§ ^apa anriid 
na4 Aobnrg ge^^t, nm Dir enbli^ einmal toieber an fd^reiben* SBenn 
i4 in 9)arid nnr irgenb 3eit baau ge^abt ^&tte, fo wiirbe i^ Dir wn 
bort and f^on einige 3ci(en gefanbt l^aUn. T^ai ^otel bed 
9> r i n c e d , in loelqem toir in 9>arid wo^nten, toot fitr nnd atte tbx 
^rdbterli^er Xufent^ltdort, ba man oor Sfirm auf ber @tra§e !aum 
fein eigned SQort oerfte^en fonnte. Cmjl SBttrtemberg l^atte (nra 
oorl^er in bemfelben ^aufe getoo^nt, 9S&9renb nnjred ^nfent^^alted 
in 5)arid l^aben toir ni^t nur bie ©tabt unb ii^re aRerftoiirbigleiten 
fennen gelernt, fonbem i^aben au^ mel^rere fe^r i^ttbf^e 9(udfluge in 
bie na^em Utngebungen gema^t* 38ir befud^ten @ t* C I o u b , 
SReubon, Montmorency, Sleuin^, Serfailled, 
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Trianon, %t., mtb (etottnberten iiBeralt tie l^errli^e ®egenb, in 
toeld^er 5>ari« Ilec^* Set $of tt>urten tt>ir mit ter atterflro^tcn Slrtig:? 
feit imb $5flid^teit empfanflen, uxiti »ir tniijfcn afle im l^mien 
^ote bem gro^en So6e ieij^pi^ten, bad man ber fonigli^en gamilie 

9lttn, na^ alien ^^atiguen yxieiSi alien ^tx^mwxim finb u^ir in eine 
nene ^eimatl^ eingesogen, unb flnb fro^ ein geregetted, rul^igered 
2eben toteber ffi^ren an Bnnen* ®ir bett>o§nen tin Udxtti, aber 
red^t freunbli^ed ipaud, ntit einem IXtintn ®iirt(!^en ba))or, unb finb 
l^ier obgleid^ in einer gro^en ®tabt, bo(i^ gana abgefd^ieben )9on bem 
2armen ber ©tra§en» 

%\t it^xtx, n)e^e fiir und befHmmt flnb, foKen ican ^ortrePd^ 
fein, fo ba§ fi^ aKed Dereint, urn unfere @tnbien jn forbem, benn an 
mtfem glei^ u^irb ed l^ofentliti^ ni(!^ fel^Ien. Dnlel &eo))oIb tvirb 
erfl am 15ten i^ier eintrejfen; bid er fommt, »irb afled fc^on im befien 
mnQit feim S&ir l^aben nn^ bid ie|t fti^on )9oI(!ommen eingeri(i^tet, 
»erben bie nadftjlen Sage an ben nBt^igen Siftten i>er»enben^ unb 
bonn in ber na^jlen SBo^e unfer ntnti fieben beginnen* 

SBenn 33tt biefe 3eilen er^alten »irjl, flel^ejl Du and^ gerabe im 
Segriff ein neued geben an beginnen. Deine Sleife noiij bem ©ee^? 
babe, i^Srte id^, toiBjl Du am lOten fd^on antreten* 3<^ tofinfd^e, bag 
biefe (£ur Did^ in attem aufrieben flellen xs^^t. Wx l^at bie Sleife 
na^ (Snglanb einen totalen ^b)l^ett gegen bie @ee t^erurfa^t, fo bap 
iii gar ni^t gem nur baran benle* 



To THE Duke op Coburg. (See pp. 124, 131, 138.) 

©ritlfelr m. 15tett STugufl 1836* 
SBir begleiteten ben Dnlel ind Sager t)on Se^^erloo, ein Sager 
»e^ed in einer unge^enren gbene liegt, auf toeldfeer in it%n ©tunben 
Umfang lein ^oxx^ %n fei^en i|l» ^a^ Sager felbjl mag eine ©tunbe 
im Umfang ^ben, unb ifl mit ber aKergrSfiten @Iegana erbaut, bie 
^xQiim unb ©t&lle toerben beffer eingerid^tet, aid in ben meiflen 
Safemen.ber gaD ifl. SCir i^otten aur SBol^nung eine red^t l^ilbfd^e 
Heine Sarade, neben ber A5n^Ii^en, auf toe^er eine belgif(!^e unb 
eine fSd^fd^ glagge u^e^te. Sllle Sage toar ein anbered militairif^ed 
©d^oufpiel au fei^en, unter toel^en ^&i aber befonberd atoei anan&^^er 
audaei(j^neten* Sefonberd bad ameite toar augerorbentlid^ fc^Bn, unb 
fott bem Sludfpru^e aller erfai^renen Dfftciere nai^, ein treued S3ilb 
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Ua ttirflld^en Ariegw emefen frtn.— IHe jetotettnike Slrmee »itrt>e 
»on bm OftterSlen ©ortold, aRagtiatt unk Sulamejf commanblrt, bic 
toerliereitbe »on ben ©encralm b'DItotcr unb 2ime; »eU blefe oBer 
aud i^rer bebratifltm Sofle fld^ iil^t pi ^clfen wuften, leitete ber Dn^ 
lei felbjl ben afludf|tt9.-.9lad^ ben ermflbenbeii 3)art^{ett unter^ielten 
fid? bie ©olboten wit Derfcftlcbenett ©pielen, Bci we^eit »ir ^uaeaen 
ttwirett, »te SJettlaufe, «Iettem auf l^^en ©tangen, ©adflupfen 
get^teu, SHttgen, jc*,— in we^en fie ijiel ®ef(i^{(fl^fdt acigten^ 3m 
©anaen scigten ^ii bte Sntppm auf eine fo ^ort^eil^afle SBeife, bag 
t»ir atte baritter erjlonnt waren* — ©egen SBenb mx aitwcaen elnc 
»ortreP(i^e SRufB, gufammmgefe^ and atten SRefllmentdTttttjlfen, In 
toeld^er on 160 9Rttf{fer mitoirften* 



©orm, SOPett Sfull 1837. 

2ieBct S)apa— Dnfel Seopolb l^ot mir fel^r »iel fiber 

gnglonb unb bad SreiBen bafeftjl gef^rleBen* ©o fel^r fld^ im Me 
ber Jittttgen ^Sntgin atte 3)art^eien ^ereiniaen, fo fe^r intriowtren unb 
manoijrlrett fie mit unb gejen elnonber. 2)ie ^abalen unb Sntriguen 
foffen fiii^ bon aUen ©eiten l^er burc^^freuaen unb flegen einanbcr an^ 
!am)>fen. Mt ^^ort^eien foKen in unberjl&nbigem Sefen gegen ein:: 
anberflei^en! ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



8otm, 12 9^o»emBer 1837. 

SieBer ^ap a—. • ♦ Dad »orige ©emefter war un^ »erftoffen, 
nod^ ei^e toir red^ baron benlen fonnten* 3n tad neue i^al^en U)ir 
und fd^on gana geflfirat. 

Diefer SJinter t^irb fiir uni ein angejlrengter werben (ba »ir mit 
^Qegien unb SludarBeitungen gana fiBerl^&uft finb). ^auptgegen^ 
(lanb unferer je^igen Sefd^Sftigungen ift t)a^ 3l5mif^e Sit^t, bad 
©taatdred^t, unb bie ©taatdtt>iffcnf%aftdiel^re, mit ginanawijfenfd^ap. 

DaneBen l^bren »ir no* a»ci ^ijloritte Sottegien Bei 25BeH unb 
a, SB. »on ©d^Iegel, unb ein j)iilofo)>]^ifqed Bei gi(|te (ant^ropologie 
unb ^i^ilofopi^ie), unb »erben auglei^ on unferm gifer bon ben nmt:: 
^en ©jjrad^en ni^t aBlajfen* 
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%XL kie Derwtttwete ipergufltn \)Ott @ad^fctt:^®ot^a« 
(See p. 139.) 

Boim# 19ten Sioucmi&er 1837. 

Sorgejlent erl^tclt Ici^ einen Sricf i)on Dnfel Seopolb, in tt>eld^em 
er ben SBunf^ audf))r{^t, und in ber SBei^nati^tdtvo^e in mMjtt feine 
£oBc0ien ge^alten werben, Jci fid^ in Sriiffel 3U fcl^en. Du toirjl 
S)ir Ici^t ux&vx Knnen, liete ®rof mama, tt)ic fe^r un« tiefer Heine 
Sefuc^ freut* 9Bir ijl e« tioxvim bcfonberd angene^m, »eil »ir mxa 
tentlic^er ^uij tied Dniete "Slzixxwx^ fi6er Me und Beijorjlel^cntie iEren^^ 
nnng unferer ginl^eit im fommenben gniW^l^re l^bren Bnnen, unb ii^m 
bann ayxij tic nnfrige eypliciren Knnen. 

Sener SWoment (lei^t in feiner triiien Oejlaft iwxi »or mir. Iboxvivx 
tijoHen »tr, fo lange ed no(!^ 3^^ ^% <^De0 t^rni nm il^n un^ lu tx^ 
leid^tem, nm Me g)iBe an ^ergotoen. 



To THE Duke of Coburg, (See p. 139.) 

93omt» 24f!en ^t^^ttcAtt 1887. 

S i e B e r 3) a }) a— Da« S:^ema, tt>e^e« Je^t l^ier tint) in t)er Um^^ 
aegent) Me gange ®ett befti^ftftigt, ijl Me Oefanflenne^mung ted grj;^ 
Mf^bfd ))on Jtoln. Die Aat^olif^e ^oxiti ifl gana toittl^ent, unO 
t>w:^t atten 3)rett§en unt S^rotejlanten ten Sot) unb ben Untetgang. 
Oejlern, cm Stemendtage, ewartete m^ einen Slnfjlanb in ?la(i^en 
unb A&In; aier ed fij^eint, bap and gurd^t t)or militarifd^en 3(tt0^ 
rufiungen 3nied rul^ig geUieien ijl. 

Dtt mirfl toifen, mie fid^ ber SraMjid^of in Seang auf bie ipennefia^ 
nif^en £e^ren gegen bie Uni^erfitat Sonn Benommen ^at, bap er ben 
3)rofcj[oren »ertoten ^oX au lefen, bap er bad l^ieflge ©eminorittm 
aufgeKji l^at, nnb of^en ^rieg gegen bie 9)rettpif4e SRegiemng ge^ 
fii^rt. 

i4)terauf ^at ber JlBnig ben SWinifler Slo^o» na^ itUIn gef(!^i(ft, 
urn mit Uvx SraMfci^ofe au unterl^anbeln, toel^er ienen ieboc^ nid^t 
aufna^m, unb au(^ feinem 9)rofejforen ober ©eifilid^en erIanBte ))or 
i^m feine ©runbfd^e au red^tfertigen. 

Sfleuerbingd wiberfe^e fld^ ber SraMfd^of offen gegen bie ginfepung 
ber gemifc^ten Sl^en, toenn nic^t aKe ^inber (atfoufd^ tt^erben foUten. 

giner aujfotberung feine ©telle nieberanlegen, Don ©eiten bed 
A&nigd, enoiberte er, ber JtBnig l^oBe in ®ei{uid§en Slngelegenl^eiten 

02 
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aox leine Stisnme, Mtaitf bentt bie se^eitne Set^offamg unb n&^ 
fi^e Snifu^nmg ted SraMfd^ofd erfolgte* 

ttin reltfeer ongefcl^rner ^ot^oHI l^ier Superte :— „9Ratt mufi mit 
f^ttttd rcgitren, benit eegeit und fanit man nid^t regieren, e« muf no(i^ 
f,^ mit lomtnen aU ed in Selaien ifl; ne^men {i(!^ bie $reufen in 
Jld^, ba^ fie ni^ mit Dref^fiegetn and bem Sanbe gejagt tperbm/ 



To THB DOWAOBH DUCHSSS OF GOTHA. (Sce p. 141.) 

fd9m can 26fhtt ^ecem^ 1887« 

2{eBc (St c 6m am a— Sanfcnb tanfenb DanI fitr bad fd^Sne 
ffiei]^na(!^tdgff(i^ml, toe^ed mir ber ^err Stot^ in "Dtinm 9lamen 
(ef^eerte. SSenn mcax an einem fol^en Xaat fo toeit getrennt )9on 
ber ^cimatt nnb ben ©einigen ifl, fo ifl ed i^erand »o^lt^nenb burc!^ 
eltt Slnbenlen in i^ren *reid jntfirfgemfen an »erben» 3« ©ebanfen 
ging i(^ aSe t^etfloffenen S3ei^nad^tda(enbe burt!^, beren ts>it bie 
meiflen bei Dlr »erlebten, nnb »on Dir immer fo gidnaenb Jef^enft 
sonrben. !Dod$ and^ an biefem SBeiinad^tdabenb toar id^ in Deiner 
9l&^e, toenigflend im ®ei|le. 

"Za^ ®(ad ifl toirCit!^ gana tonnberf^Sn nnb mit ber l^itbfd^en SBefle 
]§offe i6i mi(^ Balb an fd^mitden* 

ffiir gebac^en, toie Iht toeift, Uebe ©ro^mama, bie SBeinad^:? 
tvod^e in Sriiffel an ^ttUim, baron l^at vn^ mein einfditiged Anie 
Deri^inbert, »cl(|ed atoar faft gana ^^^^^ W ^% aitt nod^ nid^t ftarf 

Senng ifl, eine a^nlid^e Sleife nnb bie bortigen anflrengnngcn ol^ne 
iolgen andan^alten. @d t^ut nnd an§erorbentIi4 leib anf biefe 
greube ^eraid^ten an milffen* Dod^, anf ber anbem ©eite, i^aben »ir 
nnn urn fo me^r 2t\t nnb 9Rn§e bie SoIIegien nnb S(rbeiten an re))e^ 
tiren nnb bie m^ige Sr^olnng meined %u^t^ obantoarten. 

Sngleid^, Iie6e ®ro|mama, erianbe mir 35ir meine ^eralid^fhn 
©litctoiinf^e px Snpen an legen* ' 9R&ge aUer ©egen bed ^immeld 
anil im lommenben 3a|re anf X)ir rui^en* SRBge ber ^immel 3)ir 
ftetd ©efnnbl^eit nnb nngetrilbte ^eiterfeit »erlei^en* SKir er^afte 
audi im n&d^flen ^a^xt bie Siebe nnb bad SBo^ItooKen beren id^ mid^ 
fe^ erfrente* 

9lod^ bin id^ Dir ijielen ©ani fnr a»ei Sriefe fd^nlbtg, bie id^ bid 
fe^ nid^t beanttoorten loxmtt,, ba ^ot l^eran!ommenben gerien, bie 
^tMtm fid^ fo l^&nfen, ba^ fie ben gonaen Sag in 9(nfpmd^ ne^men* 
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SJie frettte ed tni^ ivi^xm ba^ !Ctt toieber t^oIKommm too^^I unb 
gefunb H|l* 

8on bcm IleBen Sonit %c&t i(i^ Dtr nici^td ju etja^Ien* Der 
©treit ber SRelttungett fi6er bic ]^ann&\)rif^m STngcIeaett^citm unb 
bie mtt bem SraWfd^of i>on S:i\n, btlbcn bm SKittcI))ttttft unb SSBun^ 
ber|)ttttft ber l^ieflgen fionijerfatiotteit* 

9{ttn leBe .tooH, Ueie ©ropmoma, tmb iei^Ite in lieie^oQem 
Sitbenlen 

^einen treiten Snlel, 



To THB DuKB OF CoBURG. (See p, 142.) 

26ften X)ecemB€r 1837* 

Wx eebad^ S)einett (SeBurtdtas in Sriiffel mit bem Ueten £)n^ 
lel au feiem ; aOein ber einfoltige @to§ an mein Ante i^dt imd urn 
biefe Sceube geiraci^t* 3^ Mn gmar toieber total i^ergefleQt, a6er ntu§ 
boq no A bad 93ein ettoad fi^onen, unb l^fitte einerfeitd barum ayxi^ ben 
Satlguen Srufferd mi(i^ nid^t untergiel^en Knnen, anberfeitd tooUte 
iij aud^ bort nid^t aid ^inlenber l^erumfletgen* S&ir finb barum im 

Elen ^onn geblieien, too totr mit ber Slepetitton ber SoKegien' It^ 
iftigt finb. . • . Du toirfl Mi& (efUmmt .^Int^eil an ben Sblner 
elgniflfen aenommen l^oBen* ^ier ijt ed bie Sebendfrage getoorben 
unbseigtfiq^fei^r beutli^, ba^ bie oielgepriefene Sn^ngli^feit ber 
Sl^elnlanbe erjiaunli(i^ lotfer ijl* „9>reup unb 2ut^erif(^er «ejer'' 
jlnb getoo^nli^e ©^impfreben. SBie ed f^eint, ifl bie §)riejler|)ar^ 
t^ei augerorbentlldyiarf ; jle finbet ii^re ^auptflilfee in bem Slbel unb 
ben Sanbteuten* 9lamentlid6 ber 3(bel ifl ^ier fe^r bigott. 

Dein treuer @ol§n 

aUert. 



To THE Dowager Duchess of Goth a. (See p. 151.) 

2ieBe ©ropmama— 3^^a5e fi^on joieber lange aejJiumt 
e^e Oil Dir f4rei6e; aber toenn m<m ein 9RaI im 9H(3^tdt^ttn (Id? »er^ 
tlept l!i^t, fo ift ed f4toer baraud fl^ ^er^orguarbeiten* 

and Deinem Keben Sricf an 6m^ erfa| Off bafi ed mit Deinem 
Sefinben bod^ beffer ge^t unb bap Du in X)einem fd^&nen ie^ loieber 
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mit neiiem ©Imtge geaierten SB{nter))aIaid eingesogm bifl. SBie )>er;^ 
gSnglid^. folti^r ©lanj i% i^oBen tt>ir gejlem red^ beutlid^ empfunben, 
n)o wemt ®ott feine f(!^irmente $anb ni^t itber imd ge^alten l^otte, 
too^l bad ganae ®(i^Io§ ein 9tau6 ber gtatnmen gemorDen mare, unb 
tplr Beibe in leiner ®eife l^otten entrittitcn fonnen* 

WXt 5Korgcn toirb in unfren ©tuicn et»ad gei^eigt, bamit xotm 
tt>ir auweilen bed 5Kitta8« in bie ©tabt fommen »ir tti(|t gana lalte 
3immer finben* ^Vi\Wi^tx SJeife tt>aren »tr »orflejlcm abenb naci^ 
bem a::^cater in ber ©tobt geBIieben, vm und tei bem Si^xvL^a^xtxi 
auf bie Slofenatt ixXiji ivl erfSIten* Sm anbem SRorgen ermaci^te i(!^ 
on einem nnangenei^men ®eru^ej i(^ fi>rang aud bem Sette, urn 
i fc:^en 06 ni^t an einem ber Defen »ieuei(i^t ijergeffen tt>orben war 
e itlappc aufauma^enj etn immer biderer SRau^ lam mir entge^ 
^gen, bo(i^ fonnte i(!^>ni^td entbeden; <A& \&i in bie t)iette ©tube fam 
jen mir bie l^eflen glammen entgcgen, fie (lanb gana in Seuer^ 
34 ^i^ifSjuer ! geuer ! worauf gmfl unb *art avi^ feinem ^immtt 
*ttfi& ®^* ^ ^^^ Sliigel 

bed ©^lofied; ed warltt^Tjfr^S^^ 5liemanb in ber 5«a*^ 
barf(!^afl auf tt>ar; Du fannfl Si?!rt(lll^*Jf?^» *^^; .^^^ 
l^ieltcn tti^t fonge Slat^, fonbem fc^toffen air^«J« 3«/ wib ft^err^^ 

ten m^ mit bem geuer eim (Sd flanben m^ ^^^^^^^ILf^r *"- 
fflajfer unb eine Roxlim mit EamiHent^ee au ®eBote^ ma 
aJlSgli^feit Derwenbeten^ Smft ergriff meinen unb feine\>^ 
unb n)arf fie oben auf W ^amvatiXf iin trug mein ganaed ^b^M 
unb gro^e Deden unb 3Ratra^en gegen bie (rennenbe SBanbl 
fd^mang mit einer unglaudic^en Ar(^ timn marmomen Zi\6!i 1 
ip&i^e unb fi^Ieuberte i^n our ein in ^ammtxi flei^enbed Siid^er^ 
meld^ed l^ierauf in fid^ a^)<^ntmenflurate* 9lad^em n)ir in t>\ 
SBeife iperr iiber bad %vxtx gejDorbett maren, (onnten mir erft tcctj 
benfen wx meitere ^iUfe au fle^en* 

@ntft fhirate mie er mxA bem S3ette gefommen mar bie Zxt^t 
l^inunter aur ©d^ilbmad^e, bie nun ben geuerruf erfci^allen lie^, ti>W 
renb id^unb Aart no(i^ oien arieiteten; bie ^i^e unb ber SQualn^ 
marcn [0 ungei^euer, bap atte genfler l^inaud gepla^t maren, bap fct6(# 
bie ©lofer bie auf SSilbem unter fHoiivxvx flanbeh f))rangen, unb bit) 
Silber 9inein gebr&dt maren, bap ber gimifi cox ber S^iire gana ^^^"1 
lo^It i^ 

3e^ fam eiligft ^illfe »on alien ©eiten, eine aWenge »on arJri^ 
tern lamen mit SBafler l^erauf unb Kfi^ten bie nur g^ftmpfte ®Iut^ 
Serhannt finb ein Sflfi^erbrett mit »ielen Sild^em unb unfevm 
fdmmtUd^en «u)?ferjH(i^en, ixad ©tfi^Ie, ein %i\iif ein ®j>iegel, •«♦ . 







Htbi 



N 
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m 
S« ijl meiter got lein Ungliid gefii^e^en ab taf Jtart tmb i^ und 
Me gupfol^Ien ^erbrannt ^aben, ta »ir Barfug in ^oi^Ieit flerat^m 
»aren* 

£)ad Unglitd »ar ^abur^ entflanben ba^ tin unbmbiger Sinl^ei^er 
to etoem Dfm gei^eiat i^otte toel^er ni(^t \i^vi iefUmmt toar, unb auf 
iwld^em Sft(^er unb ilupferjl^e flanben, gcgm ben cine SRengc ijon 
Sroa))))Ctt flelei^nt wareit^ Dad einaige Site tt>e^ed un^erfei^rt g<Mie^ 
ben ifl, i^ eine 3(bHIbung t)Ott bent Sranb bed 9>alaid in ©oti^a. 
9lun tebe wbl, liebe ©ropmama* Sr^olte Deine Siebe 

Deinem trenen Snfel, 

alberta 

^9\txm, m, ISfhen Oct 1838^ 
$*©*— Dad «erf))tod^ene ®em&Ibe toevbe i^ bate abf(i^i(Ien I5nnen* 



To. Prince Wiluam op Lowenstein. (See p. 154.) 

5(oburg» 26ten Dctobtr 1838« 

Sieber Sbmenftet n— Sntpfange taufenb taufenb DanI fiir 
Delne Heben, ^ennblld^en it\ivXt ble nnd ein 3^<^«i Pnb/ba| Dtt 
noij^ jttwetlen Deiner trenen grennbe aebenlfl* 34 fltaube, filr im^ 
mer »erben mtr ble ^eitem Saae^ toelqe tt>tr aufamment^etU Innil^i? 
li^er Sef(i^afHgnn9, t^elfe in froi§er Unterl^alhmg snbrad^ten, aid ble 
gtMi^jlen melned 2ebend erfd^elnen* SroJ ber-grogen Ungentrt^elt 
imb ben t^lelen Slederelen l^errfd^te fletd ble )9oQIommenfle ^armonle. 
SBle f(£Sn toaren unfre SBlntetconaerte, unfre t^eatrallf^^en Serfnd^e, 
S))a^ler9&nge na^ bent SSenndberg, ble ©(i^mlmntbai^n, ber ge^o^ 
Um I 3<^ barf gar nl^t oox ^Ued aitrtidbenlen ! 
Jp emjl gel^t nnn na^ Dredben, nm fid^ bort bent 3Rard gn opfem, 
I«»"fe tolfl fi(^ bort gana In^ mllttalrlf^e SBefen jhiraem SWelne Italte^ 
\t% 'f^fmiit Slelfe tt>erbe ^ in ihiraem beglnnen* 34 »erbe Dlr au»el:? 
r S^^SJen »on.i)erf(i^lebenen ^yxxSim caxif Sca^rld^t geben; Dn vxvi^ mix 
iap PWer an^ f^relben, ^ »ltt Dlr immer 5>nttae angeben, woi^ln* 3« 
t, w* 5%o bid 12 Sagen »crbe Id^ fci^ott ble ^elmat^ im Sliiden :^abett. 3<3^ 
jojij »«^" tola nld^t cl^er abrclfen, aid bid wxii @mfl fcln ©ci^lff flott ma^t 
bamlt er nii^i affcln auriidblelbt: ble Srennnng »lrb mii fflrd^terllq 
tt ^^ \^t6tx werben; »lr »aren bid ie^, fo lange tt>lr benfen fBnnen, felner 
t ^^ nod^ elnen Sag oi^ne ben anbem. 3^ ^^i mi^ ben ^ugenblld gar 
tt^t »ergegen»&rtlgen» 
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To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha. (See p. 156.) 

3e^ Bin ^ ganj aUctn^ gmfi i|l iiier alle Serge, Ki^ Mn auriidj? 
geBHelen ttiib nod^ umgeten ))Qn fo ))ielen XHngen bie mir immer 
vorfpiegeln, er tnitffe in be? 9le(enfltt(e fein« 3^1 1^^^ f<^n id^ nti(i6 
ieffer toenben ttnb tneiitem ^ergen Suft tnad^en, ate gu Dir, liebe 
©ro^moma, bie Du immer jb ))ielen Slnt^etl nimmfl <m Sniem toad 
itnd (egegnet; bieDuund oeibe aitd^ fo gang {ennfl imb ))erfle^^. 
SStr (egleiteten Sm|l nod^ Bid na(!^ SoBenfiein, too toir twd^ einen 
SBenb ttnb ben folgenben SRorgen aufammen (ei bet gitten alien 
®ro§tante aubrad^ten. @ie mar fel^r erfreut nnd toieber einmal Bel 
f!d^ ^ fei^en, ))ieaeid^t gum le^en 3RaIe; benn f!e i|l f(!^on 80 3al^re 
alt, unb fel^r Ir&nHid^ getoorben; Wii^ bie Beiben Souflnen toaren [e^r 
freunblid^ geom nnd« SBir toaren no(i^ ben SIBenb red^t )i>ergnitgt* 
Der anbere iDlorgen Brad^te bonn ben @d^mera bed 9lBfdiebd« SBir 
BlieBen nnr nod^ Bid SRittag unb fui^ren bann (biefmal oi^ne (Smfl) 
toieber ber ^eimat^ gn, too toir fa^ gn Sid gefroren, ^Benbd Vixx 10 . 
U^r anlangten« SBir toaren, mie getob^nlid^, tt)ieber auf einer ojfhen 
35rofd^Ie gcfai^ren unb fatten in bem lieBIid^en gronfenmalbe eine 
JtiiUe ))Qn 16 ®raben au iiBerfle^en. 9lunmel^r l^at Smfl bie erfie 
9lad^t in Dredben burd^fd^Iafen'* @d toirb V^vx ber ^eutige Sag bod^ 
and^ etmad leer ))Qr{ommen« 3^ fd^rieB il^m^eute unb ertoarte 
morgen ober iiBermorgen ein ))aar 3^l«> »<>» i^w, id^ »itl fie ©ir 
fogleid^ ^\iiiixxi, toenn ed Dir red^t ifl. 

SBenn id^ £)ir longe nid^ fd^rieB, fo gefd^a^ ed, toeil tohr In ben 
le^en Sagen toirHid^ nod^ fe^r Sieled au Befpred^en unb au Beforgen 
l^attem Dtt tolrjl ed mir BeJHmmt ni^t iiBel nel^men* S)ad „ SBir " 
toerbe id^ mir xcxn too^I aBgetoSi^nen miiffen nnb mid^ immer "^t^ fo 
egoifUfd^ nnb {alt lantenben ^if*^ Bebienen miiffen. 3n SBir Bang 
STUed »iel »eid^er, benn bad SBir brildft bie ^armonie me^rerer ©ee:? 
len ^ViA, bad 3d^ britdtt mei^r ben SBlberflanb bed Sinaelnen gegen bie 
&u§eren Ar&fle and, j;ebod^ aud^ bad Sertrautn anf eigene ©t&rfe. 

3d^ wx% fii^ten, Did^ mit meinem ®efd^m&^ a^ langtoeilen, bod^ 
Ift ed mir Bel ber ie^igen ©tlKe eine SBo^^lQiat fd^to&^en au ^xcrni. 

^^\flxt%f ant 29 9{09^r« 1838« 



Saufenb !DanI fiirr S)einen le^en p&bigen, fo lieBei^oVen Srlef. 
SBie »o^l t^ut ed au totjfen, bag 3emanb bie ©efiil^fe bie ml Befee^ 
len mltpi^lt* 3d^ ^aBe einen Srief »on emjl erl^aOen, ba er oBer 
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fnt^erm IMmA {|l ate bcr Seinige, fo fenbe i^ i^ 2)ir ttU^ Stf 
^ot mir )9tele gmtbe gemo^ fo 5fttrd oott i^m ju ^Srou 
ito^torgr am 5tai 2)ec^* 1838* 



To Prxncb WnxiAii of L owews t kin , (See p. 166.) 

%ieixttt^ 25fhit Qffinittt 1839* 

SieBer 2&»ftt{lein. — @(!^ott lottgfi ^btgte ed mi^ S)far 
fin 9aar ^Mim gu fi^rettm mib Dir fur I)tineit liebett Srief i»oiit 
3« 3amtar gu tanfen, ben i^ 9on (So^a pgrf^idtt tr^rlt; aOdn Da 
mei^, baf tie (efkn Sorfo^ immer wa feltenflen an^efu^rt toeiben; 
fo Itvmt iii '^twx re^t fpot. 

^il, Sloreng, too ^ mid^ feit gtoei "St^TXtiXtxi ouf^alte, t^ereiniot 
l^errli^ ^tttrflfd^&^ in {t(i^; i^ ivx oft gong tntnlen oon.®enup, 
toenn On and einer be? ®dmen {omme. 9ltt4 bie ®egenb ttm gto^ 
reng %cX augerortenUi^e Stcige. 3^ ^<>^^ ^^^ ^te 3eit ^er gang in 
ben ©trubel bcr ©efellfti^a^ i^f&tjji. 3^ ^<*e getanjt/binirt, 
ftt^))irt, Somplimente gema(]^t, mi ^ unD nt i r prafentiren laffen, fran:? 
gdfif^ unb englifd^ porlirt, aOe 9|rafen iiJ^er bad SBetter erfd^&pft, 
ben 8iebend»itrbigen gefpidt, lurg "bonne mine a mauvais jeu" 
itmaiit Dtt fennfl meine ^affion ftir berglei(!^en, nttt§t olfo meine 
e^aroKerfl&rfe betonnbern, bap id^ miii nit entfd^ulbiot l^aBe, nie ))or 
5 U^r bed SRorgend in nteine Se^aufung attritdgele^rt, ben ^atnt^ 
oalrted^er'Md auf ben Soben gcleert ^ait* 

Wttin Settoellen in gioreng toirb ni^t me^r lange to%ett* 3<^ 
ge'^e am 10* SRarg nad^ 9tom, too iii 3 SQod^en Heiben merbe; bann 
ei(e iii Sleapel gu, unb «or bem Sintritt ber aQgugropen $i^ fud^e 
ii^ toieber bie toei^en ^hxpttx ber ^([pen im ®efid^t gu ^abm^ 

3ttm mup id^ Dir mieber Sebetoo^I fagen, lieber S5toen{leim 



To THE DuKB of Coburg. (Scc pp. 167 et segg.) 

fftm, Htm Wl&n 1839* 
©ejletn 2l6enb flnb wir in bem toclttcrfii^mtcn SHom angcfommenj 

id^ jp^tc miii fogleid^ nieber, um Dir 9lad^ri(!^t baijon gu geben* 
mx i^aUn 4 Sage gu unfercr Sfleife l^ier^cr »er»cnbct, ba toir 

eittige merftoilrbige 3>ttnfte ber ©egenb nod^ Bcfa:§en, toie ben U^ 
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rfi^mten SSalferfall Bel Ztml, fcer tvirKid^ gn>§artiger i% aid matt 
irgenb etivad in ber @4»eia fie^t, ben @ee Sraflntene, tie SrMe 
bed Sttguflud iei 9lami, %c. ®e{lem ^aU i^ nod^ ntit ^r« (Bt^^ 
moux einen Spa^iergong burl^ t)ie @tra^en Slom^d gemad^t; ed 
fSdt mir entfe^i^ fi^»et nti^ gu iiBeqeugen, bap id^ in Stem Mtt; 
ed Dnnte — einige pvaiit»oUt 9^&^t aBgered^net— eben fo gat jiebe 
@tabt Dentfd^Ionbd fein* 

3d^ glanJbe, bag »ir Md gegen ben 1« Sprit atted ©e^endm&tbioe 
lift gefel^en ^aien toerben, unb bann in ben erflen Za^tn bed nii^ 
pm atonatd imjne Sleife nad^ 9lea)»el fortfe^n Idnnen ♦ • * 



9tom» SlfUtt !R5rs 1889* 
* • * Sinen einaioen Sloment nel^me id^ and; bad ijl ber, in 
weld^em ber ^opft ^om Salcon bed Saticand i^erab bent in SRaffett 
jttflr&menben SoUe bie Senebiction ertl^eilt; ed gefd^ie^^nnter ®Iodt? 
engel&nte, Aanonenbonner i>on ber Sngeldbnrg nnb militairifd^er 
aittjH* !Dad ijl wirHid^ eine ergreifenbe ©ccne* Der Sleji ijl gar 
gtt tang nnb gebel^nt, nnb ai(t an fe:|r bad 9ilb ))om ®9^enbienfl* 
9m )9ergangenen Dienflaa laie id^ W S^re ge^ait feiner ^eiligfcit 
:anfan»arten. Der alte ^err »ar fe^r frennbli^ unb ^Bflid^* 3^ 
Blieb fajl eine ^ciit ©tunbe Jei i|m in einer Heinen ©tube elnge^ 
fi^bffen, tDir nnter^ielten \md anf 3talienifd^ iiber ben Sinflug ber 
iKegyptier anf bie gried^ifd^e Annjt, nnb biefer anf bie r5mifd^e« Der 
|)apfl Je^anptete bie gtmj!er l^fitten ben ©ried^en aid Sorfilber ge^ 
bient« Zxoif feiner 3nfa1IiBiIitfit, magte id^ ed au lif^atcptm, baf 
biefed Soil feine Annfi erfl i>on ben Sleg9)>tiem mtnommm fjcie* 



9{ea))t(f am llten 9(pta 1839« 
. * ♦ 3(^ Mtr nnn oi^ngef&i|r 5 Zage l^ier nnb ntit bent @e^ 
ber inneren 9lerltt)tttbigleiten Jbefd^&^t, beren Sleapel nid^t ^itk onf^ 
antoeifen ^aL "SHan ift ^ier anf bie fd^5ne 9latur angenKefen, bie 
aud^ mirQid^ reiaenb^ fein ntu§. 9lod^ ^abe id^ fie nid^t red^ genie^ 
§en f5nnen, ba i^r ber filblid^e Snfhrid^ gana abge^t; bie Serge nnb 
felbfi ber Sefu« finb ntit ©d^nee bebedt, nnb ^intmel nnb 3Reer fo 
gran unb bufler, bag man fld^ an bie 9lorbfee )>erfe^ glanbt. ^on 
ertoartet autn 3Ronbtoed^feI, toeld^er in toenigen Sagen eintritt, bod 
9e|le« Sorgeflem i^aie id^ ntid^ bent Abnige unb ber Ainigin priU 
fentiren laffen* ♦ ♦ . 
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.9{e(M»el, am 25tett 9Dril 1839« 
SUe^me toufenb DanI filr Detnm le^m Srlcf, ber mi(!^ »ott Dcinm 
aielfcpianen in ftenntnlfi fe^* 3(3^ rcife morgett fril^e »on'9lcapcI 
ttb, imb »arte uttii ©(j^ritt fur ©d^ritt, t)0(!^ ol^ne einen ISngerm 
aufrnt^att m irgenb elncm Drte gu mati^en, an ber SBejlKjlc ^s^ 
lim^ ^itt^fwanbent, imb gebenfe 'tmn gegen Snbe bed nici^ften ^^'^ 
nat« in Suriit gu feln* SBie fe^r »lrb r« miii frmen Dld^ ouf bent 
Soben Staliend ober in ben ©^meiger Sergen »ieber au fe^en ! £)tt 
»irjl auf iebett gait in SKailanb einen Srtef »on ntir »orftnben, 
"poste restante," in »el^em i^ meinen nSl^eren fReifeteti^t ob^? 
flatten werbe* 

STOein aufent^ft in 9leapel war Sugerfl interejfant, iii l^abe i|n 
and^ re^t Benn^ urn 9((Ied an fel^en^ SBad nti(!^ befonberd ongqpro:? 
(^en ^at i|l 9>ompeii, ein burd^ nnb bnrd^ nterltoflrbiser 9)nnft. Son 
ben nmliegenben fd^Snften S^eilen ber ®eaenb l^aie id^ ben Sefu)9, 
$affatm, ©orrent nnb bie 3nfel Sapri kfud^. 



yifa, am 5ten !Rai 1839* 
3(i^ fc^relBe biefe 3etlen in ber ©offmmj, ba^ (le Did^ gefnnb nnb 
tooPe^alten in S^aitanb trejfen ntbgen, nm %\x 9la)>))ort iiber nnfe;? 
ten Steifegu^onb absnfiatten. Mr ^(&vx 9tea)>el ^vx 26|len ))er^ 
laffen nnb finb birect na(!^ 9ftom gegangen, mo i(!^ nti(!^ 2 Sage anf^ 
^tVt, ben e i n e n , nm n^in eine attgemeine Ueberfid^t ber ^ai^ }n 
lelontmen, bie id^ to&^renb meined I&ngeren Slnfent^altd bafelbfl im 
einjdnen gefei^en l^atte ; ben anbern, nnt Si^oli an fei^en. SBir 
finb nyxix ft6er Siterio nnb ©iena birect l^ieri^er, o^ne glorena a^ ^t^ 
rii^ren. ^eute toerbe id^ ^ier Heiben, ntorgen nad^ Si)»omo ge^en 
unb toieber i^ier^er aurudflommen, bann toerbe id^ iiber Sncca nad^ 
®enna nteinen SBea nei^men, too id^ alfo gegen ben 9ten aniangen 
toetbe; SDlein 9(ufent:§alt bafelbfl toirb f!d^ auf 2 (id 3 Sage U^ 
fd^r&nlen, fo bag id^ befiimmt mx ISten bort direifen toerbe. ^cm, 
toerbe id^ auf ber ©trage ))on 9looi bent 9lorben au^euem. Srl^alte - 
id^ Md ba'^in i)on Dir befUntmte 9lad^rid^t m^ 9lailanb, fo merbe id^ 
ntid^ beeilen bort einautreffen* $bre id^ nid^td Beftehmted, fo toerbe 
id^ nad^ Surin gel^en, nnt ntid^ bort einige Sage an^ni^alten. S)ann 
»itrbe id^ it6er ben Semi^arb unb Saufanne mii Sem mid^ toenben, 
nnb Did^ bort auf alle S&Ue ertoarten. 
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To Princb Wiluaic of LOwenstein. (See p. 172.) 

Aobitrgr 30(!m 3um 1839. 

SielerSBtvenflein ,— Du ^ajl tnir b«rd^ Deiite lititn 3eU 
len and Serliit groge greute gemad^, betm ^ i^atte re(]^t knge gar 
nt^ 101m ZHr ge^brt* Du Mfl alfo too^I unb ^^erghitgt atnb tragfl 
Dein ©d^idfal, Smo^ner ber Setliner ©anb^eppe gu feht, tnit ))iel 
Saffung unb ®cbitlb ! Uddgend team iii mix benfen, ba^ bie Uni^ 
lonf^ utib bie oielen attdsegeid^neten unb Beru:|mtett Wl&mn, tt)el(!^e 
boratt toirlen, eine reid^iti^e (Sntil^&bigung Bteten. SBemt id^ bad 
SJort Uittoerfitat oudfpred^e, itnb tnid^ boiei aUer bet gitten Sorfd^e 
erinnrre, bie id^ bort mir vor^irQ, fo fd^&me id^ mid^ fafi meined ie^U 
am Se^md, toeld^ed bod^ ]|au)>tfdd^iid^ in etnem iperumfd^Ieubem unb 
(Eotnplimentm Wlai^ (rfle^t I)Qd^ tnuf iij geflel^en, bap biefe le^te 
itolienifd^e Sfteife von gropem 9ltt^en fitr tnid^ toar; pe l^at nid^t fo^ 
tDOl^I im Sinaebien, ate burd^ i^ren ©efatnmteinbrudt auf mid^ ge^ 
»teft» SKeltt ®ejld^t«frel« IJat f!d^ fajl nm bad Doppelte erweitert 
tmb bad rid^ge Urt^eil toirb fe^r ba))Qtt unterfKt^, gefel^ett gu ^a6en« 
3talien ifl totrKid^ rin ^dd^fl intereffanted Sanb unb unerfd^dpfltd^e 
Duelle bet Sele^mng; ))on bem®enttg iebod^, ben man ftd^ i^on 
bort )»erf)>rtd^t, (etommt man aupetorbentltd^ toenig ju fofhn. Dad 
2anb Hettt in »iden, »irien Scaici^nngen todt Winter bcm juriidi/ toa^ 
man bat)on emartet. Dad Alima, bie ®egenb, bad jhmfljbekn finb 
Dinge, in benen man ftd^ fel^r unongenel^m get&ufd^ fu^It 

9Rein ititn im ©angen mar |5d^fi angenel^m. Die ©efeOfd^a^ 
eined fo l^dd^fl audgegeid^neten Scanned, mie bed ^erm ))on (Btoimav, 
toav mix fel^r teener m(6 tottt^, bann begleitete mid^ ond^ ein junger. 
fel^r lielendwitrbiger (Snglanber, Wbc. ©e^mour, mit bem id^ fel^r 
oertraut murbe* Ue(er^au))t l^errfd^te nnter un^ tint ))&I(ige ^ax^ 
monit, toad fo notl^toenbig ifl, urn bad Seben irgenb geniepen gu 

Sim 21. Suni feierten toir l^ier gmjl^d OeBurtdtag, unb ^toar fel^ 
nen 21{ien, an toeld^em er mitnbig tourbe. 3d^ l^atte bie grope 
Srcube, aaai am fetten lage, burdft ein aRinijlerialpatent bottifi^rig 
crHftrt an »erben, unb Bin nun ^err iiter mid^ feftjl, toad id^ l^ojfe 
flctd mf^o in Jeber Sejiel^ung an feim 3n golae bicfed greigniifed 
gotten »ir l^ier grope gejle, an toeldfecn bad ganae Sanb mlt »iel $era^ 
Ud^Ieit Sl^eU na^m* 

am 13. toerbe id^ gmfl nad^ Dredben Begleiten nnb nngefS^r 14 
Sage 6ei i^m tleiben; bann mn^ id^ nad^ einem mir Bid in ben Sob 
»er$apten Dxt, bad Kckndtoiirbige «artdbab, »o Papa bie ^ur 
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iratt^ unb fe^r tDtmfc^t tni^ ttm f!d^ gu ^Ben* ^offentlid^ mirb 
Mcfer getoaug M(5 3Rltte STttguiii* Beenbet fcln* 

Da§ i^ ntid^ \t^x gefreut ^a6e, Smfl unb bad lieie J^oBurg tDteber 
jtt fe:^m, !attnjl ©tt Dir »o:^I benfm* ^erm 9lat^ :§abe id^ »erl^cl^ 
ra^ct wlebergcfuttbm j SClcti^matttt fanb id^ in ®enf, bcl meiner 
Xante, ber ®ro^fiir{lin« 31^ 1 fbmtte id^ Dir einmol Balb trgenb too 
iiBer bmSBcg renncn; ed »urbe mid^ fe^r freucn nur eiii |)aar 
©tuttbm mit Dir aufammcn fcln gu Knnen^ 3" biefen Oebanlcrt 
)»ertteft fd^»?&^e id^ S)ir eitt $aar @tunben toeg unb Bebenfe nid^t, 
ba§ !£)tt me^^r gu t^un i^oft ate mein ©efc^mier au lefen ! Darum etn 
furacr Slbfd^leb ! 2ajfc balb »on Dlr l^Srcn unb oergl^ ntd^t 

Delnen, k. k* 



To Concert-master Spaeth, (Sec p. 175.) 

9Jleitt Bcfler $err Sonaertmcijlcr,— ©ie tocrbm 
burd^ ben ®t^zivxtn Slffijlenarat^ glorfd^fi^ blc le^tc ©enbung ber 
ScitrSgc ju bcm ©ing^crcln er^alten l^atcn, »eld^c id^ nod^ in ®ot^a 
elntrlct* 

^cute fd^ldfe id^ S'^nen ben erfel^nten, l^el§gclf eJten 5)teid ber Soni? 
hinfl ijon Seet^oijen. Sr tear :^ter nur jliidtoeife an ^Ben, jccgl^alb 
id^ crft nad^ Setpaig fd^rciBcn laffen mu^te, barum erl^aften ®ie aud^ 
bte SRuflfallen erjl \t^. Die audgefe^ten SnjlrumentalfHmmen f!nb 
baiei tmb burd^ einen gliidHid^en Sttt^wtn ber ^anblung bie ©Ing^? 
ftimmen fogar boppelt* £)a« ®anae lommt bo^ t^eurer, ate id^ e« 
vlnfang^ glauBte, e« »{rb f!d^ bte ©umme o^ngefSi^r anf 60 ©ulben 
ielaufenj bad a^^gt, ba§ »ir mit nnfrengonbd feine Mr grefien 
Slcqulfltlonen werben ntad^en ^nxttxi. Diefe Santate wnnen @te 
nun ber SlBIiot^el bed ©Ing^ereind einijerleiBen, nur ben ^lavlers^ 
audawg »ii^bc Id^ ntir »ieber auriidferBittcn, mnn bad Sonaert »ori? 
iiier feln foHte* 

3d^ mclbe ntid^ a^ ber ©olo^Sa|^©tlmme In ber Eantate, bie, 
toenn fie awiii nid^t Bebeutenb ifl, mir bod^ red^t intereffant erfdfteint* 
3wei ©oprane gut au Befe^en wirb 3^nen oieKeid^t einige aRii^e 
ma^m. 3u ber oBIlgaten SSioIinjUmme, bie audgeaeid^net fd^bn 
ij^, wirb fldl) gid^^om fe^r gut eignen, . 

9lun leBen ©ie wo^t, Bejter $err Sonaertmeijler, laffen ©ie ntir 
bod^ nad^ ^arteBab einige 9lad^rid^t iiBer bie |)roBen bed ^Snbel unb 
9lencini aulommen* 

3mmer 3|i^ 3^nen ge»ogner 

aiBert^ 

!DredBmf Mi, 23f!en 3uU 1839, 
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To Bahon Stocucar. (See pp. 187, 193.) 

34 f^tettf ^^mti l^otte on einem gluiflid^flen Sage nteined £e^ 
lettf ttnt Mr freuti^fie Stad^d^ Me id^ S^nen mttt^eilen fann . * . 
@ie ift fo gut un^ freuntli^ fleam mi^, tap i(!^ oft gar niii^t fllou^ 
(en lamt^ tofi mir fold^e ^^^feit toei^en foQ. 3(^ i»tip, ®ie 
nel^men £^eil an meinem ®IiuI, bamm fd^iitte id^ ntetn ^erj ))or 
3^nett aud ! « « . "Slt^x intb emfter !aim id^ 3^iten ntd^t fd^rdBen, 
bojtt tin td^ in biefem Xuflenllidt gu confud; benn 

,/JbOL^ Suge {!e(t ben ^immel offetw 
M<E« f4»immt ba« (en in eeltg!eit«" 

SDinbrpr, 16. Choker 1839. 



Bejler ipetr » n © 1 d( w a r,— ^aBen ®ie taiifenb, tan^^ 
fenb DanI fur S^ten fo Itcben, freunbltd^en SBrief. 3d^ kad^te mix, 
@ie to&rben bejUmmt )»ielen 3lnt^eil an einem ©egen^anbe nel^men, 
ber filr mid^ fo toid^ttg i|l, ben ®ie ^ortereiteten. ^%xt Sorau^fage 
l^at eingetroffen; ber (Sbent i^ot und iiberrafdfet, el^e »ir t^n er^ 
toarten lonnten nnb nnn fH^vX ed mir boppelt leib, bap id^ ben k^en 
@ommer, ben id^ nod^ a^^ ^^^I^n nit^Iid^en Sorbereitungen ^atte on^ 
toenben fonnen, burd^ ))ertoanbtfd^Pd^e Sftiidtfld^ten nnb bie miber^ 
fj)wd^enbe Slttffd^t berer, bie auf bie gint^eilunfl meined 2ebend »irt* 
ten, )i>er(oren^abe. 3^re freunbfd^aPd^en, t^o^^tboUenben ^^^ 
fd^I&ge aur ma^ren Segriinbung meined auMn^gen ®I&!d l^abe id^ 
red^t bel^eraigt nnb fie fUmmen gana mit ben ®runbfd^ itberein, bie 
id^ im ©tiUen mir bariiber gemadl^t ^be. Sine ^erfSnlid^feit, 
einS^ar after, ber bie Sld^tung, bie Siebe unb bad Sertrouen 
ber Aonigin unb ber.9tation eru^edt, mup bie ©runblage ber @teDung 
fein* 3ene 9>erjBnIid^Ieit bftrgt ^ bie ®e|Innung, bie ben ^anb^ 
tungen an ©runbe liegt, unb foQten aud^ SRifigriffe gefd^e^en, fo toer^ 
ben f!e leid^ter iener 3)erpnH(|fcit au gute gefalten, m oft bie gropj? 
artigflen fd^bnften Unteme^^mungen eined "SSl^amt^ unterfm|t n)erben, 
au bem vxaxi Sertrauen au fajfcn nid^t im ©tanbe ifl. Sin id^ alfo 
eitt ebler gilr^ im eigentlid^ften ©inne bed SBor^ 
ted, »ie @ie mir awntfen, fo »irb mir befonnene unb Huge ^anb^ 
lungdmeife mx fo leic^ter unb beren 9lefultate vm fo fegendreid^er. 
3d^ »ia ben 2Rut^ nid^t finfen lajfen, mit IrS^igem Sorfaft unb 
loabrem Sifer !ann ed nidfet fcblen in SlUem ebel^ maunlid^, fittlHidJ 
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att UeiBen* Si^m ^anbeln (e^arf ed erfl guten Stot^ed, ben @ie tnir 
m, Jejlen geBm Wnntm, xotxai ©ie f!d^ cntfi^Ilcficri wofltm bad crjle 
3ai^r »mifljlend mclned ^icrfetnd, 3^w 3«it mtr au opfem* 

3<3^ ^ft6e S^nen no(i^ fo i)lel au fagm unb muj bo(!^ Jc^ fd^Iicf en, 
ba ber Auritr nid^t Ifinger fiitttnen tantt. ^ij l^offe bantt tnitnbliq 
in SBiediaben me^r mit 3^nen miij barit6er au unterl^aUen* 

3tt ber ^^^yxm ®te bann bott reAt »o^t unb aefunb au jmbm, 
W&t {(^ 

3^r treuer 

auett 

SOSinbroTr 6« 9lot9emBar 1839* 

(|)»©0— 91^^ »^^^ ^^'^ 3^ttm fttflm, tt>a« \iii bem Dnlel au 
fi^relBen loergaf: ba§ ed na(!| unfrer 9i(reife burd^aud notj^toenbig fein 
»trb, eirtc ^urlerfette awif^eu i^oBurg, SaJicdiabcn, Srfijfel, 2onbott 
au organijlren, urn im ©tanbe au feln, taf(!^, ofit unb (Iqer fi^retten 
jtt Kmien* 3<^ Ktte, fpre^cn @le mlt bem Dnfel borfiier* 



To THE Dowager-Duchess op Gouha. (See pp. 196, 199O 

2leJe ®ro^ mama,— 3<^ jaubre inbem ^ Me geber ergretfe, 
ba i^ iefitrd^ten mu§, bap, maiS i^ Dtr gu fagen im SSegriffe fhi^e, 
auglei(i^ au(i^ einen ®eban!en in Dir errege, ber fd^merali(^ fein mup, 
unb a4 ! ed mir aud^ fo fe:|r ifi: n&mlidp ben ber Xrennung. Der 
©egenjlanb, ber in ber le^en 3eit uufre aufmerlfamleit auf ^ij geao^ 
gen l^otte, ifl aum ©(^luffe gelommen. 

£)ie ^bnigin i^ot mio^ ))Qrme^eren Sagen gona )>ri)Hitimdu fi(!^ 
lommen Ia|fen, unb erO&rte mir in einem toal^ren Srguffe ))on $era^ 
lid^Ieit unb SieBe, iij l^al^e i:§r ganaed i^era getvomten, unb id^ Ibnne 
f!e itberglMid^ mai^txi, toenn id^ i^x bad Dpfer iringen n^oKe, mit 
il^r mein Seben au 4eilen, benn ate ein Dpfer fdi^e f!e ed an; bad 
Sinaige toad f!e beforgt mad^te, toiire, bap fie meiner nid^t mert^ tD&re. 
Die ^eubige Sreimuti^igfeit mit ber jie mir bieg fagte, |atmid^ mirl;:: 
lid^ gana (eaaulbert unb ^ingeriffen. ic!^ Uxa^ nid^t anberd ate i^r 
beibe ^anbe rei*en, bie jle mit Sittlid^lett <ax f!^ rip* 

@ie ifi mirllid^ gar gut unb liebendm&rbig, unb id^ Bin fefl itSer^ 
aeugt, ber ^immet 9at miii in leine f(!^Ied^ten 4)anbe gegeten unb »ir 
toerben gUufli^aufammen fein*. 
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@ett Imtm Sbtgettblicb t^itt Sictoria ailed, mca f!e mir mtr on 
ben Sbtaen oifr^m lann, uit^ toir unter^ttm ititd oiel Hbtt bie 3^^ 
luitft, Me fie mir Jo gliicKt^ ^u ntaAen )>er|>ri^t aU nur tndgli^. 

8d^ ^^^ 3ttbtnpt ! foingt fie niiit au^ ten augenblid, too i^ "oon 
bet HeBen, Uebeit $eima$, »o i(!^ loott Dtr SBfd^ieb nel^men nmf « 
Daratt tarf id^ gar nid^ benlen, ol^ne ba$ eine tiefe SSei^mut^ tnid^ 
ergrei|h 

@(!^on am 15ten DctoBer gqd^a^ ed ba§ S. mir bie SrHinrng 
mod^te, itnb Ud ie^ l^abe iA angefioitbett 3)ir ed mitjutl^eUen, boq 
tvae lann bad @&umen i^elfen? 

Der 3^untt unferer Serm&l^Iung Itegt fd^on nal^e; bie Aonigin 
unb bie SRinifter tofinfd^en burd^ud bie erflen Sage bed Sebruard, 
m^ iii anil naif ben i^on ii^nen angegeienen ©rimben gugejle^en 
mupte« SQir ^citn barum unfre XBreife auf ben 14ten biefed fefige:? 
fe^, urn nod^ fooiel 3^ <^^ mdglid^ a^ ^<^# S^ getoinnem 

SBir fo(gen barunt biqem Sriefe bid^ auf ber gerfe. 

9Reine fiefige ©teOnng toirb bahtr^ fe^r angenei^m, ba^ iij aUt 
mix (eantragten Zitel algele^nt ^(At, iii iif^altt meinen 9tamen unb 
Meiie toad id^ toar. Dief toirb miq fei^r fel6fi|l&nbig er^alten, unb 
mad^t ed mir mil leidt/t, l§ie unb ba rafd^ einen ©pnmg nad^ ber i^ei^ 
mat^ jtt ntaiitn, urn aHe t^euren SSenoanbten an fe^en. Dod^ ifi ed 
fd^meralid^ ein Steer a^ifd^en fid^ ^ toiffen. 

9lnn nel^me id^ toieber 3(ifd^ieb oon Dir* Sictoria fd^retbt XHr 
felbjl, ttm I)ir i^ren S?un[d^ a^ erfennen au geBen* 

^d^ l\!dt au einem fo toid^tigen unb entfd^eibenben ©d^ritte meined 
gebend um Eeinen grogmfitterlid^en ©egen, ber mir tin Salidman 
fein toirb gegen aUt ©titrme, bie bie 3ufunft mir noii "ootbt^alttn 
mag« Sebe tool^I, lieBe ©ropmutter, unb entaie^e mir X)eine £ieBe 
nid^* 

Der $immel toirb aUed gut maijtn. 

mittt. 



SieBe (Sro^mama— ®ie fe^r banftar Hn id^ S5ir ffir 
X)einen lieBen gniibigen Srief, ben id^ geflem erl^ieQ, id^ mupte t^n 
mel^rmald bur^Iefen um ja red^t bie l^errlid^en ©eflnnungen ^ana a^ 
faffen bie t)n barin audfprid^jl* 

3ebed SBort ijl ein audflu^ ©eined Men El^arafterd* Oeioip, 
liebe ©ro^mama, bie t^eure ^eimat^, bad tl^eure Saterlanb, mirb 
mir immer toert^ Tein. unb mein ^era toirb i^m ein greunb fefat^ ber 
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wic^ oft baran erittttem »irt. giir bad ®ol^I meined auKlttftiflCtt 
neucn Sotcrlanbed gu IcJcn, fld^ aufguopfcrn, fd^Ilcf t ia itt^t au, 
tm iwKXit w%\ su t^Utt, i)Ott tern mati felbji fo »icle SSBo^It^otm 
citt|)fan8ett %<A. 3<^ »c^^^^ n^icn unermutiU^em ©tretm unt> Sir:: 
bcitm jitr t>ad 8ant), tern t(!^ in Bwtwnft angd^orm fott, unb »o i4 
att einet ^ol^cr ©teUunfl Jerufcn Bin, nl^t auf^Sreti, rin treucr 
Deut fd^er, ^oburgcr, ©ot^ttcr gufelm Die Sreit:* 
nwig »lrt) mlr nod^ rc^t tot^ i%m. ^ij freue tni^ red^t a«f tie 
|)aar Sage, bie id^ nod^ im ©tanbc feln »erbe, tcl Dlr rnvbtin^tn, 
fd finb ttur mentfle, aier »lr moUen fie re(!^t flenlegen* ♦ ♦ . 

Delneit treuen (Snf el, 

9lUert« 

«o5ttr8, 28tett S»ol>em^er 1839* 



To Prince William of Lowenstein. (See p. 201.) 

5(oBurg, 6ten December 1839. 

2ieSetr Sbwenflein— Dbgleid^ {(!^ »on etnem SBujl »ott 
©efd^&flen unb 3(r(e{tett aUer %xi itierPitft Hn, fo tnu^ iij bod^ ein 
paar SJllttuten gu erfibriflen fu<%eri, tint I){r, elncm treuen greunbe, 
ferfonlid^ itunbe ijon meinem Olfld gu fleBen* 3<^ Mtt alfo JotrBid^ 
Srautiflam unb foil fc^ott gegeit ben 4ten geSruar mtt ber, We iiHi 
Ueie, tttid^ »crttttibett fel^eit^ Du toelgt, tote bic ©ac^en jlanben, ate 
id^ £)id^ gule^ ^ier fa9« ©eitbem oerftnfierte fld^ ber ^intmel imtner 
mei^r* Die ^bnigin erQfirte meinem Dnlel oon Selgien, f!e tounfd}e, 
baj bie Ser^nblungen old oBgebrod^n ietrad^tet fein m^ijivx, nnb 
bor 4 3<^^wn toerbe fie m gar feine SerHnbung benfen* 3<% fling 
ru^ifl unb mit bem feflen So^a^ l^initBer, au erUiiren, b(x6 and^ id^bed 
ipinae'^oltentoerbend mube mid; oon ber (Sdiit gang guriidfjiei^en toiirbe* 
Do(^ bied joar nid^t im "SiaAM ber ®5tter Jefd^Ioffen, benn fd^on am 
2tett Sage nad^ nnfrer Sttnfunft gelanoten bie freunblidMlen Demons^ 
firationen wx mid^, unb 2 Sage barauf toarb id^ im ©e^eim gu einer 
$rioataubiena (ef^ieben, in toeld^er mir bie ^5nigin ^nb unb ^era 
aniot* 9htn l^eburfte ed bed fhengflen ®ei^eimni{fed, nur Smfi toufte 
bomm; erjl lei unferer 3ttreife burfte bie Serlolung ber SKutter mit^ 
gei^eilt toerben. 

3d^ glaube f e 1^ r glMid^ au toerben. benn Sictoria U^ aUe bie 
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Stgmfd^fim, bie eine glMid^ ip&ttdHd^Ieit verittrgen, imb f^eint 
mix mit ganaer @eele juaet^on* SRein KmfHged Sood ijl ^oq ttnb 
gl&naenb, bo^ aud^ xtiojliii mit Domm (efe^. !ln Aam)>frn mitb 
ed ntd^t fe^Ien, f(!^ott ker SRonot SRara fAeittt @titnne gu emorten. 

£er Sttfd^iet ))on ber ipeimot^, ))on tern liebrn Aobitrg. ))on fo t^ielen 
grcunben »trb tnir re^t f<3^»er» ffiarm »ertie id^ Di4 »teberfei^ctt, 
lieBer S^toenflein! 

3(!^ Mtte, 3eifle fclefm Sricf gitemanteti, id^ ffirieB Dlr efaiigc De^ 
taiU, aitf Deine Serfd^toirseni^eit red^nenb, ba {(!^ Deine Sreunbfd^a^ 
!enne« 2e6e mm mo^I unb benfe }u»)eilen on ^Ceiiten 



To THB Duke op Cobuius. (See p. 271.) 

a3tt(!uigl^am palace, 4tett 3unt. 

SSlr f!ttb sejiem i^on Sloremont aitriidgelommen, too mir a(ermab 
3tt>ei Sage jmad^^ SSir gingen Uedmal ba^in urn gmtj aud ber 
9labe gu bm ieriil^mtett 9feiberennen ))pn S))fom fommm ^ fbttnen, 
bie ott^ voixtHii fel^r intereffant toaren* X)te 9R(xffe bet antvefenben 
SRenf^en murbe <mf ein^ bid gtotii^unbert Xoufenb gefd^a^* SQir 
tvurben tnit grof em @nt^ttf{admud unb ^etalid^Ieit empfangen* 3^ 
ritt etmad in ber SRafTe ^txnm, urn einaelne ^ferbe au fel^en, bin ^ 
fafl 9on ber onflromenben SRenge erbnidt ipotben* 

3d^ ^abe rid^tig nod^ gu bent SReeting loegen bed @cla)»en]^anbeto 
gel^en ntfifien, imb tneine Slebe 1(1 wit grogem apt)Ian« oufgenom^ 
men )90tben, nnb fd^nt einen gutenSffect inSonbon gemad^t au 
l^aben* 

2)ie« belo^nt mici^ l^inreid^enb ffir bie Sngfl unb SeHommen^eit, 
bie ii) jibeminben mu^te, ei^e i6^ bie 9lebe beginnen fonnte, bie id^ 
fetbfl Ottdgearbeitet nnb bann oudtDenbig gelemt ^otte. *£)tnn ed ifl 
immer fd^jwr in einer fremben ©prad^e »or 6-6000 gefpannten 3w^ 
l^5retn frred^en au mfifpm* 

Der t^arl can 9^(^, ^on bem bn {^rid^fl, ift toirQid^ fel^r onge;? 
ne^m, nnb id^ i^obe i^^n nod§ mit aVeri^onb S^lieren nnb feltfomen 
3Qaffen)5geln belebt. 
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To THE Dowager Duchess of Gotha. (See p. 273.) 

2ieJe ©rojmaw a»— 3^ Beclle miij, Dlr »ott elncm d^t^ 
nement 9lad^rt^t au fitim, tad Dtr ^iellet^t fon|l auf unre^te SBeife 
ierid^tet mirb, bad mein unb Stctoria^d Seben gef&l^tiete, tern tvir 
abet, bitr(^ tie toaci^enbe i^anb ter Sorfe^ung gefti^ii^, entgangen 
flitb. Mr ful^rm n&mltd^ geftem Slbenb urn 6 u^r aud, urn ber 
2:ante Ami einen Sefud^ intb etne Sour urn ten $9tr S^arl in mai^m^ 
SSix fit^ren tit einer Keinen etmen !Crof(i^fe» 3(i^ Ja^ xtijti, Victoria 
Knid* 9Id toir faum 100 ©d^ritte ))om $ala{t gefommen toaren, 
bemerfte id^ neBm mix ouf tern Su^mege einen unanfel^nli^en Qeinen 
Slenf^en ettvad gegen nnd l^attent, unt not!^ el^e id^ unterfdbeiben 
bnnte, toad ed mx, ftel ein @d^ttf , bet nnd (eibe fafi iet&uUe, fo 
^ toar er, unb nur foum ouf 6 Bd^xVttt auf mt& gefeuert* Sic^ 
toria ^atte fld^ gerabe linld n'a(!^ einem 9f^e nntgefe^en, begrijf 
tarum oar ni&t toaxrm i^r bie Dl^ren fo Hangen, toeit fie in be? 
grofen vlh^t laum unterfci^eiben bnnte, bap ed bie Solae eined 
©qujfed mx^ Die |)ferbe etfti^raden unb ber SBagen |ielt barum 
on^ 3^ <^8^ff Sictoria^d i^&nbe nnb fragte f!e, 06 ber Sd^red i^r 
tAiit gef^abet |abe$ aQein f!e lad^te itber ben SorfoE* 

Doranf fa^ iij mid^ toieber na4 bent ^Renfd^en urn, bet neii auf 
berfetten ©tette flanb ntit oerf<%rSnlten armen, in Jeber ^atCn tin 
Diflol, mib in einer ^d^jji affectirten t^eatralif(i^en ©teUung^fobag ed 
ntid^ liiitxtu Xuf einmal aielt er toieber nnb f^iept aunt atoeiten 
9RaIe$ biepmal fa^ and^ Victoria ben@(!^up nub iMt fid^rafA, 
oon ntir niebergeaogen^ X)ie Augel ntup grabe iiier i|rem Stop\t 
l^ingeflogen fein, mil ber @tel(e au nrf^eilen, too man f!e in einer 
gegenitberflei^enben SRaner fteden fanb« Die 9Renge £eute, bie urn 
mt^ unb urn ben SRenfd^en l^erum {lanben unb (id ie^ oor ©d^redt 
oerfleinert bie @ad^e mitangefe^en l^atten, fielen mm Hbtx i^n |er« 
5if rief bent 9)ofHUion au fortaufal^ren unb toir langten glMid^ (ei 
ber Sante an, unb ntaci^ten nod^ oon bort an^ tint Reine Spaaierfai^rt 
bttr(!^ bie Darld, t^eild urn Victoria ettoad on bie inft an bringen, 
t^eild anil urn bem 9)u(Iifum au itl^tn, bag toir baburd^ nid^ aOed 
Sertrouen au l^m oerloren l^dbtn* 

^eute Hn ^ red^t miibe unb tapnt ^on ben oielen Sefnd^en, Sro^ 
gen unb Sefd^eibungen* Du muf t barum oeraeC^en, toenn id^ l^ier 
fd^Iiepe unb Dir nur meinen DanI f&r Deinen Srlef fage, ben id^ 
eben erl^en f^cibt, cibtt nod^ nid^t lefen Ionnte« 

P 
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flitte ^MftfbMt Mt| bttf bft &^fyttd Sictotitt ist extent t4^0^ 

S)riii treiter Snfcl, 

9itftalg|Mi Vtlut^ ta 11* 3ni 1840* 

Z)crttAc^iler Vif^ Sbtoarb Orforb, laib ift 17 3a^re 
dk, till Jtdbnr in dsm f^^te^tm Sit^^i^aitfe, iti^ ^mtiOt, itiU) 
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APPENDIX D. 

LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL PRESENT AT 
THE DECLARATION. 

\27iose marked with an asterisk are since dead!] 



Duke of Cambridge.* 
Archbishop of Canterbury.* 
Lord Chancellor (Earl of 

Cottenham).* 
Lord President (Lord Lans- 

downe).* 
Lord Privy Seal (Lord Clar- 
endon). 
Duke of Norfolk.* 

Devonshire.* 
Montrose. 
Wellington.* 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
Anglesey.* 
Normanby.* 
Lord Chamberlain (Lord Ux- 

bridge). 
Earl of Surrey.* 

Albemarle.* 
Jersey.* 
ErrolL* 
Tankerville.* 
Minto,* 
Howe. 
Amherst* 
Durham.* 
Ripon.* 
"Wscount Castlereagh. 
Strangford.* 
Palmerston.* 
Melbourne.* 



Viscount Beresford.* 
Ebrington.* 
Lord John Russell. 

Burghersh.* 

Willoughby d^Eresby * 

Holland.* 

Ellenborough. 

Hill.* . 

Bexley.' 
Lord Bloomfield.* 

WhamclifTe.* 

Lyndhurst* 

Cowley.* 

Wynford.* 

Brougham. 

Denman.* 

Abinger.* 

Ashburton.* 

Hatherton.* 

Langdale.* 

Monteagle.* 
Bishop of London.* 
The Speaker.* 
Hon. J. P. Courteney.* 

H. Pierrepoint* 
Su-R.Peel.* 

G. Ouseley.* 
Mr. Goulbum.* 
LordCJ.Tyndal.* 
Sir W. Alexander.* 
G. Cockbum.* 
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Mr. S. Lushington. 

Hemes.* 
The Vice-chancellor * 
Sir G. Murray * 

H. Hardinge.* 

R. Adair * 

B. Taylor * 
Hon. J. Erskine.* 
Sir Hyde Earl* 

J. Hobhouse. 
Mr. Tennyson d'Eyncourt* 

E. Ellice.* 
Baron Parke.* 



Sir A. Johnstone.* 
Mr. Justice Bosanquet.* 
Sir K KnatchbulL* 
Mr. Planta.* 
Wm. Peel.* 
Labouchere. 
Hon. G. Byng. 
Dr. Lushington. 
Sir G. Grey. 
Sir F. Baring (Chancellor of 

the Exchequer). 
Mr. Macaulay.* 



APPENDIX E. 

A COPY OF THE OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE CEBEMOmAL 
TO BE OBSEBYED IN MAKING THE DECLARATION, AND 
OF THE DECLARATION ITSELF. 

" Coburg, 8 Dec,^ 1839. 
"Divine service in the Court Chapel, at which the reigning 
duke and duchess, Prince Albert, the whole court, the states, 
the chief authorities of the duchy of Coburg and Gotha, and 
all persons belonging to the nobility, will be present at four 
o'clock. The court, and the persons on a visit to the duke, 
the ministers, etc., etc., all in full dress, will assemble in the 
large drawing-room — ^the ladies in the room. They 

will then proceed to the throne-room, and take their several 
places ; and, when every thing is ready, the two chief officers 
of the court, the grand marshal and the master of the house- 
hold, will proceed to the apartments of the duke and duchess, 
and conduct them, with Prince Albert, to the throne-room." 
Having all taken the seats appointed for them, " the minister 
of state will proclaim the happy event as follows : 

"Declaration. 

" His serene highness the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, our gracious duke and master, fully convinced of 
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the sincere interest his faithful subjects always take in any 
events concerning H. S. H.'s house, finds it necessary to as- 
semble the nobles of the land, as well as the chief au^orities 
and persons in ofl&ce, in order to communicate to them the 
most joyful news of the betrothal of his second son, H. S. H. 
Prince Albert, to her most gracious majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

" H. S. H. feels the greatest satisfaction in expressing at the 
same time his sincere conviction that, considering her Maj- 
esty's noble qualities, both of heart and mind, this alliance will, 
under the protection of Divine Providence, prove a real hap- 
piness to his beloved son, who will henceforward devote his 
whole life to his new country, but who, though separated from 
his native land, will preserve for it his present feelings of at- 
tachment and affection." 

^' As soon as the proclamation shall have been made, the 
cannon of the fortress will announce the same to the town and 
country. 

"Prince Albert will then receive the"congrattdations of all 
present 

"The ceremony being concluded, their serene highnesses 
will proceed in procession to the Giants' Hall, where having 
taken tlieir seats, the chaplain will s^y grace. 

" In the course of the dinner, the Queen and Prince Albert's 
healths will be first drunk, then those of the duke and duch- 
ess. In the evening, Cherubini's opera, Ze Deux youmieSy 
will be performed." 
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GELBBBATION OF HER MAJESTY'S MARRIAGE WITH HIS 
BOYAL HIGHNESS PRINCB ALBERT OP SAXE-COBURG 
; A^ 

(From the " Times^^ of February ii, 1840. J 

This most important and national event took place yester- 
day at noon, at the Chapel Ro3ral, St. James's ; and since the 
fiiairiage of her royal highness, the late Princess Charlotte of 
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Wales, there has been, no occurrence connected with the royal 
family of England which excited so great an interest It was 
known throughout the metropolis in Sie course of the last week 
that the celebration of the marriage would take place at noon, 
instead of an advanced hour of the evening, as was heretofore 
the custom with respect to royal marriages. The knowledge 
of this fact brought many, many thousands from all sides of 
London into the Park at an earl^ hour. Never did St James's 
Park present such an extraordmary display — ^never was such 
an immense multitude assembled there since the rejoicings at 
the visit of the allied sovereigns in 1814. As early as nine 
o'clock considerable numbers had arrived in order to secure 
a good place from which to see the royal cortege pass from 
Buckingham Palace to St James's. By that hour the vicinity 
of Buckingham Palace, and all the avenues leading to both 
palaces, were thronged. As the day wore on to noon, the as- 
semblage between the back of Carlton Terrace and the foot 
of Constitution Hill had increased to a dense mass of very 
many thousands, through which it was difficult to keep open 
the carriage-way for that portion of the company who had the 
privilege of the entrie. The very lowering aspect of the 
weather seemed to have no terrors for the visitors, male and 
female, young and old, who continued to arrive in masses, by 
which the space already described became, before eleven 
o'clock, thronged to most distressing pressure. Nor was this 
pressure diminished to any important extent by the smart 
showers which came down at intervals. As each successive 
group of visitors arrived, they of course thickened the broad 
line of crowd at each side of fiie carriage-way between the two 
palaces. Those whose stations were in the rear of this line 
soon got an opportunity of over-looking those in front by hir- 
ing standing-room on some one of the many hundred chairs, 
tables, or benches, which were let out at various prices, from 
ij. 6d, to SJ-. each person. Many who could not afford, or 
would not pay for such a luxury, succeeded in getting on the 
branches of the trees as well out of as in the line of the ex- 
pected procession. The numbers who sought these command- 
ing positions were so great in some of the trees that the branch- 
es gave way, and the parties came, not immediately to the 
ground, but on the heads and shoulders of the dens^'^masses 
beneath them. We did not hear, however, that any^ persons. 
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were seriously hurt by those accidents. Many of them excit- 
ed roars of laughter, from the efforts of those who had resorted 
to them to keep their places on the falling branches, or to se- 
cure more firm positions on the boughs above them. In the 
course of the morning the crowds in that part of the Park sit- 
uate between the back of Carlton Terrace and Marlborough 
House were much amused by a marrow-bone and cleaver con- 
cert, got up in honor of the royal nuptials^ and we must do 
justice to tiiose engaged by saying that the effect of this rude 
music was by no means disagreeable. Soon after the firing 
of the guns, announcing the most important part of the cere- 
monial, the placing the ring on her Majest3r's finger, the whole 
mass of the visitors who had not obtained fixed stands rushed 
almost simultaneously toward Buckingham Palace, in order to 
have a view of her Majesty and the Prince on ieir return. 
The pressure here became so great that it required the united 
and incessant efforts of the poHce and the Horse Guards Blue 
to keep the carriage-way open. The necessary but disagree- 
able part of their duty was performed with much good temper, 
and in general was received with good humor even by those 
who appeared to suffer a little from it The police regulations 
in this part of the Park, and, indeed, in every part that we had 
an opportunity of observing, were admirably well arranged by 
the Commissioners Rowan and Mayne, and their directions 
were carried out by the force-officers and men under their com- 
mand with great judgment and good temper. They had in 
some parts of the line an arduous and difficult task to perform ; 
but we think that a great deal of their labor might have been 
saved by the erection of a strong barricade on each side of the 
line from Buckingham Palace to St James's. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE (INTERIOR). 

The officers of the household and the attendants on her 
Majesty began to arrive at Buckingham Palace about half past 
ten o'clock. The Earl of Uxbridge, the Eari of Belfast, the 
Earl of Surrey, the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel Cavendish, 
Lord Alfred Paget, Sir George Anson, the lord in waiting, 
ladies in waiting, maids of honor, bedchamber women, gen- 
tlemen ushers, etc., were all assembled at eleven o'clock. 
After some litde time had elapsed, the ladies of her Majesty's 
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suite were summoned by the master of the horse, and handed 
into four of the royal carriages by Colonel Cavendish (clerk 
marshal) and Lord Alfred Paget, and dispatched to St James's 
Pdace. 

At half past eleven the six gentlemen composing the foreign 
suites of lus Royal Highness Prince Albert and Sie Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Goiha mustered in the grand hall. They ap- 
peared in dark blue or green uniforms, and three of them took 
their departure in a royal carriage for St James's, accompa- 
nied by two gentlemen ushers of Sie Queen's household, to be 
in readiness to receive Prince Albert 

At a quarter to twelve, the royal carriages having returned, 
notice was given to the royal bridegroom that all was in read- 
iness for his departure. The Prince in^mediately quitted the 
private apartments of the palace, and passed through the state 
rooms, into which a very few spectators were admitted. His 
Royal Highness was dressed in the uniform of a British field- 
marshal, and wore no other decoration than the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter, viz., the collar, with the George ap- 
pended, set in precious stones, the star of the order set in dia- 
monds, and the Gartet itself, embroidered in diamonds, round 
his knee. The Prince was supported on one side by his fa- 
ther, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and his brodier, the 
hereditary prince. The duke was dressed in a dark green 
uniform, turned up with red, with military boots similar to those 
worn by the Life Guards. His serene highness wore the col- 
lar of the Order of the Garter, and the Star, and the Star of 
the Order of Coburg-Gotha. Prince Ernest wore a light blue 
cavalry uniform, widi silver appointments, carrying a light hel- 
met in his hand. His serene highness wore Uie insignia of a 
Grand Cross of an Order of Knighthood. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert was preceded by the lord chamberlain, die 
vice-chamberlain, the treasurer and controller of the house- 
hold. Lord Torrington (who wore the insignia of a Grand Cross 
of the Order of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, with which he had been 
lately invested), the clerk marshal, equerries, gentlemen ush- 
ers, etc., the remaining portion of the foreign suite bringing 
up the rear. On descending the grand staircase, the favored 
few occupying the grand hall behind the Yeoman Guard re- 
ceived the prince with a loud clapping of hands, which his 
Royal Highness acknowledged in the most gracious manner. 
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Indeed, to a group of ladies stationed close to the entrance, 
who were testifying their satisfaction, the Prince made his ac- 
knowledgments with an air of the most courteous gallantry. 
The Prince entered the carriage amid the sound of trumpets, 
the lowering of colors, the presenting of arms, and all the 
honors paid to the Queen hersel£ His Royal Highness, with 
his father and brother, occupied one carriage, and the attend- 
ants two other royal carriages. A squadron of Life Guards 
escorted the Prince to St. James's Palace. On the return of 
the lord chamberlain six of the royal carri^es were assem- 
bled, and his lordship informed her Majesty that all was ready. 
The Queen then left her apartment, leaning on the arm of 
the Earl of Uxbridge as lord chamberlain, supported by the 
Duchess of Kent, and followed by a page of honor. Her 
Majesty was preceded by the Earl of Belfast, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, Lord Torrington, the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel Caven- 
dish, Sir CJeorge Anson, Lord Alfred Paget, Mr. Byng, arid 
several other ofl&cers of the household. Her Majesty carried 
her train over her arm.* The rbyal bride was greeted with 
loud acclamations on descending to the grand hall, but her 
eye was bent principally on the ground, and a hurried glance 
around, and a slight inclination of the head, was all the ac- 
knowledgment returned. Her Majesty wore no diamonds on 
her head, nothing but a simple wreath of orange-blossoms. 
The magnificent veil did not cover her face, but hung down 
on each shoulder. A pair of very large diamond earrings, a 
diamond necklace, and the insignia of the Order of the Gar- 
ter,t were the principal ornaments worn by the Queen. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Duchess of Sutherland rode 
in the same carriage with her Majesty, and the royal cortege 
left the Palace at a slow pace, under a strong escort of the 
Household Cavahy. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE (eXTERIOR). 

This morning, at an early hour, every public approach to 
the Palace was crowded by numbers of her Majesty's loyal 
subjects, anxious to obtain, if possible, a view of the bridal 
procession, and testify by their vociferous applause their per- 
fect commendation of her Majesty's choice of a Royal Con- 

* A mistake : thft did not. t Sh« irore the coUar. 

P2 
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sort. The court in front of the Palace was occupied by the 
band of the Regiment of Blues, and one or two companies 
of the Grenadier Guards, and the whole of the line thence to 
the garden-entrance of St. James's Palace was lined with 
Horse Guards and a strong corps of the police. The imme- 
diate road for the procession was kept clear with great diffi- 
culty, so* numerous were the attempts from the pressure with- 
out to break in on the line, ^nd secure a position where a 
sight of the royal pair might be better had. The police, how- 
ever, notwithstanding these ebullitions of " popular feeling," 
conducted themselves with great temper, and maintained or- 
der without any violent exercise of their supreme authority. 
Anxiously did the assembled multitude look for some signal 
of her Majesty's departure from Buckingham Palace, and as 
carriage after carriage rolled down the Mall, canying some 
of the honored spectators to the chapel, the more impatient 
they became for the passing of the procession. Twelve 
o'clock at length arrived, and his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, attended by a small escort of Horse Guards, and accom- 
panied by his father, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and his brother, the hereditary prince, then left the Palace 
and proceeded to St. James's ; but, from the windows of the 
carriages being closed, the royal party were only partially 
recognized, and passed along with but slight applause. At 
a quarter past twelve, however, the band in front of the Pal- 
ace struck up the national air of" God save the Queen," and 
by the tremendous shouts which resounded through the Park, 
it was proclaimed that her Majesty had entered her carriage 
and was then proceeding to St. James's to plight her troth to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
As her Majesty passed down the line she was most enthusi- 
astically cheered, and appeared highly gratified by the loyalty 
which her subjects expressed, one or two ludicrous incidents 
among the crowd also exciting her smile ; but her counte- 
nance was extremely pale, and appeared to betoken consid- 
erable anxiety. The corthge of her Majesty was attended by 
a full guard of honor, but the carriages were drawn by only 
two horses each, and without the rich caparison which they 
usually wear on state occasions. The order of the carriages 
was thus : 
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FIRST OARSULOB. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers. 

Ezon of the Teomen of the Guard. 

Groom of the Bobes. 

SECOND GARRIAOB. 

Eqnerry in Waiting, Hon. C. Grey. 

Two Pa«^ of Honor. 

Groom in Waiting, Hon. Major EeppeL 

THIRD GARRIAOE. 

Clerk Marshal, Hon. H. F. Carendish. 

Vice-Chamberlain, Earl of Belfast. 

Keeper of the Privy Parse, Sir H. Wheatley. 

Controller of the Household, Bight Hon. G. Steyens Byng. 

FOURTH CARRIAGE. 

Bedchamber Woman in Waiting. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Earl of Ilchester. 

Master of the Backhounds, Lord Einnaird. 

Treasurer of the Household, Earl of Surrey. 

FIFTH CARRIAGE. 

Maid of Honor in Waiting. 

Duchess of Kent's Lady in Waiting, Lady Charlotte Dnndas. 

Gold Stick, Lord HUl. 

Lord in Waiting, Viscount Torrington. 

SIXTH CARRIAGE. 

Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting. 
Master of the Horse, Earl of Albemarle. 

Lord Steward, Earl of Errol. 
Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Uxbridge. 

SEVENTH CARRIAGE. 

THE QUEEN. 

The Duchess of Kent. 

Mistress of the Bobes, Duchess of Sutherland. 

By about ten minutes past twelve o'Glcx:k the whole of 
these carriageSy with their respective occupants, had reached 

ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 



THE THRONE-ROOM. 



On tiie arrival of the Queen at St. James's Palace, her Maj- 
esty was conducted to her closet, imm^ately behind the 
throne-room, where she remained attended by the maids of 
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honor and trainbeareis until the summons was received from 
the lord chamberlain, conveying the intimation that every 
thing was duly prepared for the Sovereign's moving toward 
the ChapeL 

In this room the formal procession may be said to have 
been formed and marshaled. 

PRESENCE CHAMBER. 

In this room the principal individuals who were to fall into 
the different processions were congregated. 

QUEEN ANNE'S DRAWING-ROOM. 

Round the southern side of this room a gallery was erect- 
ed, consisting of several rows of seats, each capable of accom- 
modating a considerable number of visitors. Through this 
room the procession passed into 

THE GUARD OR ARMORY-ROOM, 

in which a gallery on a smaller scale was raised. The pro- 
cession progressed from this into the vestibule, and from that 
down the 

GRAND STAIRCASE, 

opposite to which a gallery had been put up capable of con- 
taining about 150 persons. 

THE COLONNADE. 

Shortly after nine o'clock the seats in the colonnade begdti 
to be taken possession of, and ere many minutes had elapsed 
there remained but few of the seats unoccupied, although 
there was an occasional arrival down to eleven o'clock. 

At this hour the appearance which the scene presented 
was one of extreme animation, inasmuch as by far the great- 
er portion of the assembled company was composed of ele- 
gantly, and, in some instances, bnlliantly dressed ladies. It 
were a matter of impossibility to enter upon an attempt to 
give any thing like* a minute detail of the attire either of the 
one sex or of the other, for it comprised every known color, 
and embraced every description of style of make. The most 
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conspicuous dresses were of light blue xelieved with white, 
light green also intermingled with white, amber,.crimson, pur- 
ple, fawn, stone, and a considerable number of white robes 
only. Every lady exhibited a wedding favor, some of which 
were admirable specimens of a refined taste. They were of 
all sizes, many of white satin ribbon tied up into bows, and 
mixed with layers of rich silver lace, others merely of ribbon 
intermixed with sprigs of orange-flower-blossom, while were 
here and there to be seen bouquets of huge dimensions of 
ribbon and massive silver bullion, having in their centre what 
might almost be termed a branch of orange-blossoms. Large 
as they were, however, they were not more so than the ap- 
parent devotiqp of their owners, if the anxiety with which 
they watched every movement of the officials passing to and 
firo, firom the instant they entered the colonnade until the last 
of the " men of state" had quitted the scene, may be taken as 
a criterion. 

It was remarked that " favors" did not form a very general 
appendage with the male branch of the spectators, notwith- 
standing there were many who had not failed to furnish them- 
selves with this distinguishing emblem of the occasion. Some 
gentlemen there were, also, who did not even pay the respect 
to their sovereign of providing court dresses. There appear- 
ed, nevertheless, to have been a unanimity of feeling wiUi re- 
gard to the total banishment of black, except in a rare in- 
stance where a shawl or scjuf of that hue was to be discovered. 

The colonnade through which the procession passed to the 
Chapel was not only excellently arranged, but was admirably 
lighted from the lanterns above and the windows behind. 
The seats, which were separated from the pillared colonnade 
by a dwarf railing, were covered with crimson cushions with 
gold-colored borders and fringe. All the remainder of this 
temporary structure had the semblance of having been con- 
structed of solid masonry. The floor of the colonnade was 
covered with rich Brussels carpet, which extended into the 
vestibule, up the grand staircase to the armory, through the 
presence-chamber to Queen Anne's drawing-room, and Sience 
to the antechamber and throne-room, where her Majesty and 
Prince Albert's portions of the procession were marshaled. 
The seats erected for the accommodation of the spectators 
were covered with crimson cushions and yellow fringe, thus 
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sustaining uniformity throughout They were railed off from 
the line of procession. 

There were but few of the nobility or officers of state who 
entered the Chapel by the colonnade or royal passage, but 
among that number were Earl Fitzwilliam and Earl Spencer, 
the Earl and Countess of Carlisle, the Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset, the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
the Marquis of Westminster, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of London. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington also passed through the 
colonnade, and was most warmly cheered. The duke sli^t- 
ly acknowledged the demonstration, and wended his way on- 
ward to the place allotted for the occupatioa of the veteran 
warrior in the Chapel. 

Comparatively speaking, there was a scarcity of ** rank" 
among the company in the colonnade. The only individuals 
of particular note upon whom our eye alighted were Sir 
George Murray, Mr. Sheil, and Mr. Charles Young. To the 
former of these gentlemen her Royal Highness the Princess 
Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, from her place in the proces- 
sion, spoke, while the Marquis of Anglesey stopped and shook 
hands most warmly with the gallant baronet. Mr. Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt and Sir W. Brabazon were likewise occupants of 
seats in the colonnade, but, like the honorable and learned 
member for Tipperary, their presence was allowed to pass 
unheeded. 

Of course, anticipation long postponed, and the virtue of 
patience, even witlun the walls of a royal palace, and upon 
such an occasion, became exhausted, and the slightest action 
or movement, however trifling, which tended to create a di- 
version, or to shed a new featiue on a scene which had grown 
somewhat monotonous, was hailed as a species of godsend, 
and accordingly the mere circumstance of the Rev. Lord Au- 
gustus Fitzclarence bringing forward one of the choir-boys, a 
lad apparently of some seven or eight years of age, but par- 
ticularly small, and examining his uncouth dress, gave rise to 
considerable merriment The occasional passing to and fro 
of the mace-bearers — ^who, from their remarkable dress, name- 
' ly, black, with large gold chains tied up on the shoulders 
with large white fevors, excited a good deal of attention — 
was seized as a fitting opportunity to indulge in laughter. 
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But, looking at the mass which paraded the colonnade, we 
may say that there were the burly Yeomen of the Guard with 
their massive halberts, and the slim gentlemen-at-arms with 
their lighter partisans, perpetually moving up and down the 
corridor, proud of the notice they excited. There were also 
elderly pages of state, and almost infantile pages of honor, 
officers of the lord chamberlain's office, and officers of the 
woods and forests, embroidered heralds and steel-clad cuiras- 
siers, robed prelates, stoled priests, and surpliced singing- 
boys, to break the imiformity and vary the monotony of the 
scene. 

THE CHAPEL. 

The principal entrances to the Chapel Royal were from 
the Embassador's Court, and the color quadrangle opposite 
St James's Street The interior fa oblong, standing east and 
west, about sixty-two feet in length and twenty-five in breadth. 
At the upper or eastern end fa the communion-table, and at 
the lower end, abutting over the main entrance, is the royal 
gallery or closet Two galleries supported by cast-iron pil- 
lars stretched east and west the entire length of the Chapel. 
On the floor, placed longitudinally, were two pews on each 
side of the chapel, set apart for the chief nobility, and those 
who took part in the procession. The galleries, east and 
west, from both sides of the altar. to the royal closet, were oc- 
cupied — ^the upper end, on the right, by the cabinet ministers 
and their ladies, on the left by the ladies and officers of her 
Majesty's household. Below the choir, on the right, and in 
the galleries opposite, usually appropriated as royal closets, 
the walls of the building were thrown out, and six benches 
on each side fitted up for the accommodation of peers, peer- 
esses, and other distinguished spectators. The royal closet 
was assigned to the embassadors and their ladies, five rows 
of seats, elevated one above the other, having been erected 
for their accommodation. The whole of the seats in the 
chapel were stuffed, covered with crimson doth, and elegant- 
ly ornamented with gold fringe. On the communion-table 
was displayed a vast quantity of golden plate, including six 
salvors, one of gigantic dimensions, two ponderous and rich 
vases, four flagons, four communion-cups, and two lofty and 
magnificent candelabra. The cornice above the altar, of 
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beautifully carved oak, was richly gilt, superb crimson velvet 
drapery depending from it in graceful folds upon the com- 
munion-table. Within the railmg, which was also covered 
with crimson velvet, stools were placed on the right of the 
altar for the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and on 
the left for the Bishop of London, dean of the Chapel RoyaL 
In front of the communion-table were placed four chairs of 
state, gUt, and covered with crimson silk velvet, each of differ- 
ent construction, and varying in elevation, according to the 
dignity of their intended occupants. The highest, largest in 
size, and most costly in workmanship, was of course appro- 
priated to her Majesty, and was placed somewhat to the right 
of the centre ; that on the opposite side, immediately on her 
Majest3r's right hand, being set apart for his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Before these chairs, which were placed about 
six feet outside the rail, footstools were set of corresponding 
structure and decoration. There were also faldstools for her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, on which to kneel at the altar. 
On her Majesty's left a chair was placed for the Duchess of 
Kent ; and at the opposite side, on Prince Albert's right, 
one for the queen dowager. On her Majesty's extreme left 
were seats for their royal highnesses the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge ; and on Prince Albert's extreme right for 
his serene highness the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the 
hereditary duke, and their royal highnesses the Duchess of 
Cambridge, Prince George of Cambridge, Princess Augusta 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge. The floor of the Chapel 
was covered with rich purple and gold carpeting, the promi- 
nent figure being the Norman rose. The tout ensemble^ both 
as concerns the extension, decoration, and entire arrange- 
ments of the interior, completely harmonized with the original 
design and structm-e of the chapel ; simplicity and el^ance, 
not show or gaudiness, being the uniform characteristic. The 
ceiling is composed of antique fretwork compartments vary- 
ing in size and figure, on the paneling of which are embla- 
zoned the quarterings and heraldic distinctions of the differ- 
ent members of the royal family, from the time of its erection 
to that of his late majesty William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 
About half past eleven o'clock the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York and the Bishop of London took their places 
within the altar. 
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A few minutes before twelve the queen dowager entered 
the Chapel Royal through the dean's vestry door, and took 
her seat near the altar. Her Majesty was arrayed in a robe 
of rich silk purple velvet trimmed with ermine. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London 
immediately rose on the entrance of her Majesty. Her Maj- 
esty, after performing her private devotions, perceiving the 
most reverend prelates still standing, sent Lord Howe, who 
was in waiting, to desire that they might take their seats. 
This act of considerate courtesy created a general sensation 
throughout the Chapel. 

A flourish of trumpets and drums at twenty-five minutes 
past twelve o'clock gave intimation that the procession of the 
royal bridegroom had commenced its movement, and shortly 
after, having passed through the various rooms to which we 
have alluded, it entered the colonnade in the following order : 

THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Drams and Trampets. 

Sergeant Trumpeter, J. Rivett, Esq. 

Master of the Ceremonies, Sir Bobert Chester, Knight. 

The Bridegroom's Gentlemen of Honor, between two Heralds. 

Vice-Chamberlain of her Lord Chamberlain of her 

Majesty's Household, Majesty's Household, 

Earl of Belfast. Earl of Uxbridge. 

THE BRIDEGBOOM, 

HIS BOTAL HiaHNESS FIELD-MABSHAL PBINOE ALBEBT, K.Q., 

wearing the Collar of the Order of the Garter, 

supported by their Serene Highnesses the reigning Duke of 

Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

and the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

each attended by the officers of their suite, namely, 

Count Eolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, and Baron de Lowenfels. 

As the Prince moved along he was greeted with loud clap- 
ping of hands from the gentlemen, and enthusiastic waving of 
handkerchiefs from the assembled ladies. He wore the uni- 
form of a field-marshal in the British army. Over his shoul- 
ders was hung the Collar of the Garter surmounted by twp 
white rosettes. His appearance was attractive and much im- 
proved since his arrival on Saturday ; and with his pale and 
pensive looks he won golden opinions from the fair coterie 
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near which we were sitting. His father and his brother were 
also welcomed with the utmost cordiality. Both seemed 
pleased with their reception, and the hereditary prince, who 
has more of determination but less of good-natured complai- 
sance in his countenance than his broSier, testified his sense 
of it by repeatedly bowing his thanks to the fair ladies at his 
side. 

On reaching the Chapel Royal the drums and trumpets 
filed off without the doors, and, the procession advancing, his 
Ro3ral Highness was conducted to the seat provided for him 
on the left of the altar. His Royal Highness walked up the 
aisle, carrying a book in his right hand, and repeatedly bowed 
to the peers in the body of the Chapel. His form, dress, and 
demeanor were much admired. It might well be said of him, 
in the language of Scott, 

** Shaped in proportion fair. 
Hazel was nis eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short mustache and hair." 

Having reached the hautpas^ his Royal Highness affection- 
ately kissed the hand of the queen dowager, and then bowed 
to the archbishops and dean. Immediately on his entrance 
a voluntary was performed by Sir G^rge Smart on the organ. 
The master of the ceremonies and the officers of the bride- 
groom stood near the person of his Royal Highness. The 
lord chamberlain and vice-chamberlain, preceded by the drums 
and trumpets, then returned to wait upon her Majesty. 

Meanwhile his Royal Highness entered into close conver- 
sation with the queen dowager until the trumpets and drums 
announced the moving of the Queen's procession. 

Afler having conducted the royal Prince to the altar, the 
lord steward and the lord chamberlain quitted the royal bride- 
groom for the purpose of conducting the Queen to the altar. 
In a few minutes, that which was denominated the Queen's 
procession was announced by a flourish of trumpets and drums 
as having been put in motion. The procession passed through 
the colonnade up to the Chapel doors in the subjoined order : 

THE queen's procession. 

Drums and Trnmpets. 

Sergeant Trumpeter, T. L. Parker, Esq. 

Knight Marshal, Sir Charles Lamb, Bart. 



/ 
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FnnniiTBnts. 

Heralds. 

Pages of Honor. 

Equerry in Waiting^ Clerk Marshal, 

Hoit. Charles Grey. Hon. H. F. Cavendish. 

Groom in Waiting, Lord in Waiting, 

Hon. Major KeppeL Viscount Torrington. 

Controller of her M^iesty's Treasurer of her Migesty's 

Household, Household, 

Bight Hon. G. Stevens Byng. Earl of Surrey. 

The Lord Steward of her Majesty's Household, 
EarlofErzoU. 
Norroy Eing-of-Amis, Clarencieuz Eing-of-Arms, 

F. Martin^ Esq. J. Hawker, Esq. 

Lord Privy Seal, Iiord President of the Council, 

The Earl of Clarendon. Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Two-Seigeants-at-Arms. Two Sergeants-at-Aims. 

Lord High ChanoeHor, Lord Cottenham. 
Senior Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter, Hon. Heneage Legge. 
Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter, Gentleman Usher of the 

and to the Sword of State, Black Bod, 

W. Martin, Esq. Sir Augustus Clifibrd. 

Garter Eing-of-Arms, Sir W. Woods. 

The Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk. 

Her Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester. 

Her Boyal Highness Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

Her Boyal Highness Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

His Boyal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. 

Her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 

attended by Miss Kerr, Lady of the Bedchamber to her Boyal 

Highness. 

Her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 

attended by Lady Charlotte Dundas, Lady of the Bedchamber to her 

Boyal Highness. 
» Her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 

attended by Lady Caroline Legge, Lady of the Bedchamber to 

her Boyal Highness. 

Her Boyal Highness the Princess Augusta, 

attended by Lady Maiy Pelham, Lady of the Bedchamber to her 

Boyal Highness. 

His Boyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge^ 

His Boyal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

each attended by a gentleman of their Boyal Highnesses' household. 

Vice-Chamberlain The Sword of State, Lord Chamberlain 

of her Majesty's borne by Lord of her Majesty's 

Household, Viscount Melbourne. Household, 

Earl of Belfast ~ Earl of Uxbridga 

THE QUEEN, 

wearing the Collars of her Orders. 
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Her Migeit7*8 train borne bjr the following twelre nnmarried ladies, 
via.- 
Ladj Adelaide Page^ Lady Caroline Amelia Gordon 

Ladf Sarah Fiederiea Caroline Lennox, 

Villiers, Lady Elizabeth Anne Georgiana 

Lady Frances EUxabetii Cowper, Dorothea Howard, 

Lady Elisabeth West, Lady Ida Hay, 

Lady Mary Angnsta IVederica Lady Catharine Lncy Wilhelmina 

Grimston, Stanhope, 

Lady Eleanor Caroline Paget, Lady Jane Harriet Bonrerie, 

Lady Mary Charlotte Howard, 
assisted by Ci^ttain F. H. Seymour, the Groom of the Bobes. 
Master of the Horse, Mistress of the Bob^ 

The Earl of Albemarle, G. C.H. The Duchess of Sutherland. 

Ladies of the Bedchamber : 
The Marchioness of Normanby. The Duchess of Bedford. 

The Countess of Charlemont The Countess of Sandwich. 

The Dowager Lady Lyttelton. The Countess of Burlington. 

The Lady Portman. The Lady Barham. 

Maids of Honor: 
The Hon. Harriet Pitt The Hon. Harriet Lister. 

The Hon. Amelia Murray. The Hon. Caroline Cocks. 

The Hon. Henrietta Anson. The Hon. Matilda Paget 

The Hon. Sarah Mary Cayendish. 
Women of the Beachamber : 
Lady Harriet Clive. . Viscountess Forbes. 

Lady Charlotte Copley. Lady Caroline Barrington. 

Mrs. Brand. The Hon. Mra Campbell. Lady Gardner. 

Captain of the Teomen Captain of the Band of 

of -the Guard, Gold Stick, Gentlemen-at-Arms, 

Earl of Bchester. Lord HiU. Lord Foley. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse, Sir Henry Wheatley. 

Six Grentlemen-at-Arms. 
Six Teomen of the Guard closed the procession. 

• 
It will be seen from this .official programme how the her- 
alds had marshaled the different meml]^rs of the procession. 
Scarcely any notice was taken of the individuals who led the 
way in it until the lord chancellor made his appearance. He 
was greeted with a few scanty cheers. Garter King-of-Arms, 
with all his heraldic pomp and pride, and the head of his col- 
lege, the Earl Marshal the Duke of Norfolk, with all the blood 
of all the Howards, passed unnoticed in the throng. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, who stop- 
ped to address Sir G.- Murray as she passed, was cheered. 
The Princess Augusta of Cambridge excited general admira- 
tion by her affability and beauty. Her royal aunt the Prin- 
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cess Augusta was cheered. Her Royal Highness the Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, whose name appears in die official details 
of the ceremony, was prevented from being present in conse- 
quence of her having been confined by a severe cold to her 
house for the last fortnight, and of her not yet being sufficient- 
ly recovered to encounter the fatigue of a considerable pro- 
cession at so early an hour. Her Royal Highness the Duch- 
ess of Cambridge le^d her young daughter the Princess Mary 
in her hand, and the mother of so beautiful a child was certain 
not to be seen without interest. Every sympathy was awak- 
ened on behalf of her Royal Highness the Dudiess of Kent ; 
but she appeared somewhat disconsolate and distressed. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who was to give away 
the royal bride, seemed in excellent spirits. Lord Melbourne 
carried the sword of state ; but little attention was paid to him. 
Her Majesty came next, looking anxious and excited. She 
was paler even than usual. Her dress was a rich white satin 
trimmed with orange-flower-blossoms. On her head she wore 
a wreath of Ithe same blossoms, over which, but not so as to 
conceal her face, a beautifiil veil of Honiton lace was thrown. 
Her bridesmaids and trainbearers were similarly attired, save 
that thev had no veils.* Her Majesty wore the collar of the 
Garter, but no other diamonds or jewels.t Her attendants 
were arrayed with similar simplicity ; and ladies more beauti- 
ful never graced palace, hall, or country-green. With one ex- 
ception, which we have already remarked, the praises which 
Dryden has ascribed to the companions of his Queen in the 
" Flower and the Leaf' are equally applicable to these attend- 
ants of our young and amiable sovereign : 

"A train less fiur, as ancient fiithers tell, 
Seduced the sons of Heaven to rebel ; 
I pass their form, and every charming grace — 
Less than an aneel would their worth debase ; 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 
Simple but rich, is fresh within my mmd ; * 

In satin white as snow the troop was gown'd. 
The seams with q)arkling emeralds set around." 

Every face was turned upon them and their ro]ral mistress. 
Theirs was fixed upon hers, and as they moved and turned in 
conformity with her steps, it was evident that female vanity 
was for a time deadened in then: bosoms, and that they were 

* The bridesmauds were in white, with roses. 

t Her Majesty wote a diamond necklace and eanings. 
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thinking, not of the impression which they themselves created, 
but of mat Tnrhich was created by the royal bride. They were 
followed by the Duchess of SuUierland Of the ladies of the 
bedchamber and the maids of honor we have only to say that 
they did honor to the court and to their places in the proces- 
sion. It was closed, not as the official statement announced, 
by six Yeomen of the Guard, but by two officers in polished 
cuirasses and in dirty boots, who commanded the squadron 
of Life Guards on duty at the Palace. 

As her Majesty approached the Chapel, the national an- 
them was performed by the instrumental band. Her Majes- 
ty walked up the aisle, followed by her trainbearers and at- 
tendants without noticing or bowing to any of the peers. On 
reaching the hautpas her Majesty knelt on her footstool, and 
having performed her private devotions, sat down in her chair 
of state. The different officers of state having now taken 
their seats in the body of the Chapel, the coup d(zil was' 
splendid beyond description. 

Lords, ladies, captains, coandlon, and priests^ 

Their choice nobility and flower; embassies 

From regions fiir remote 

In various habits 

Met from all parts to celebrate the day. 

After the lapse of a few seconds her Majesty rose and ad- 
vanced with his Royal Highness Prince Albert to the com- 
munion-table, where the ^chbishop of Canterbury immedi- 
ately commenced reading the service. 
The rubric was rigidly adhered to throughout 
The Archbishop of Canterbury read the service with great 
appropriateness and much feelii^, the Bishop of London re- 
peating the responses. 
When his Grace came to the words, - 
" Albert, wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife, 
to live together after God's ordinance in the holy estate of 
matrimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor, and 
keep her in sickness and in health ; and forsaking all other, 
keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall five ?" 
His Royal Highness, in a firm tone, replied " I will." 
And when he said, "Victoria, wilt thou have Albert to 
thy wedded husband, to live together after God's ordinance 
in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, and 
serve him, love, honor, and keep in sickness and in health ; 
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and, forsaking all other, keep thee only unto him, so long as 
ye both shall live ?" 

Her Majesty, in a firm voice, and a tone audible in all 
parts of the Chapel, replied,"! will." 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then said, " Who giveth this 
woman to he married to this man ?" 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who occupied a 
seat on the left of her Majesty, now advanced, and, taking 
her Majesty's hand, said," I do." 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then laid hold of her Maj- 
esty's hand, and pressing it in that of Prince Albert's, pro- 
nounced these words, his Ro3ral Highness repeating them aft- 
er his Grace : 

*' I, Albert, take thee, Victoria, to be my wedded wife, to 
have and to hold, from this day forward, for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to 
cherish, till death do us part, according to God's holy ordi- 
nance ; and thereto I plight lliee my troth." 

Her Majesty repeated the words mutatis mutandis, " I, Vic- 
toria, take thee, Albert, to my wedded husband, to have and 
to hold, from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, and to 
obey, till death us do part, accordmg to God's holy ordi- 
nance ; and diereto I give thee my troth." 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then took the ring, a plain 
gold ring, from lus Royal Highness, and placing it to the 
fourth finger of her Majesty, returned it to his Royal High- 
ness. Pnnce Albert put it on, repeating after his Grace these 
words : " With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee wor- 
ship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow ; in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
Amen." 

The Archbishop then concluded the service as follows, her 
Majesty and Prince Albert still remaining standing at the al- 
tar: 

"O Eternal God, Creator and Preserver of all mankind, 
Giver of all spiritual grace, the Author of everlasting life, 
send thy blessing upon these thy servants, Victoria and Al- 
bert, whom we bless in thy name ; that as Isaac and Rebecca 
lived faithfully together, so these persons may surely perform 
and keep the vow and covenant betwixt them made (whereof 
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this ring given and received is a token and pledge), and may 
ever remain in perfect love and peace together, and live ac- 
cording to thy laws, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

" Those whom (xod hadi joined together let no man put 
asunder." 

The Park and Tower guns then fired a royal salute. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then proceeded : 

<< Forasmuch as Albert and Victoria have consented to- 
gether in holy wedlock, and have witnessed the same before 
God and this company, and thereto have given and pledged 
their troth either to otiier, and have declared the same by 
giving and receiving of a ring, and by joining of hands, I pro- 
nounce that they be man and wife together. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost Amen. 

" God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, bless, 
preserve, and keep you ; the Lord mercifully with his favor 
look upon you; ana so fill you with all spiritual benediction 
and grace, that ye may so live together in this life, that in the 
world to come ye may have life everlasting. Amen." 

The choir then performed the Deus Misereatur (King's in 
B flat), the verse parts being doubled by the choir and sung 
by Messrs. Knyvett, Wylde, Neil,Vaughan, Sale, and Brad- 
bury, on the decani side ; and on the cantoris^ by Evans, Sal- 
mon, Homcastle, Roberts, Welsh, and Clarke. 

Sir George Smart presided at the organ. 

It is but justice to the gentlemen of the Chapel Ro3ral to 
state that this service was executed in the most eflfective and 
spirit-stirring manner. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then proceeded : 

" Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from eviL 
Amen. 

"Minister. O Lord, save thy servant and thy handmaid : 

"Answer. Who put their trust in thee. 

"Minister. O Lord, send them help from thy holy place : 

"Answer. And evermore defend them. 

"Minister. Be unto them a tower of strength 

"Answer. From the face of their enemy. 
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^^ Minister, O Lord, hear our prayer, 

^^ Answer, And let our cry come unto thee. 

^^ Minister. O God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Ja- 
cob, bless these thy servants, and sow the seed of eternal life 
in their hearts ; that whatsoever in thy Holy Word they shall 
profitably learn, they may in deed fulfill the same. Look, O 
Lord, merdfiilly upon them from heaven and bless them. 
And as thou didst send thy blessing upon Abraham and Sa- 
rah, to their great comfort, so vouchsafe to send thy blessing 
upon these Ay servants ; that they, obeying thy will, and al- 
ways being in safety under thy protection, may abide in thy 
love unto their lives' end ; tlurough Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." 

The Archbishop of Canterbury proceeded to the end with 
the remainder of the service as prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer, her Majesty an4 Prince Albert still stand- 
ing before the commimion-table. 

The service having concluded, the several members of the 
royal family who had occupied places around the altar re- 
turned to take their positions in die procession. On passing 
her Majesty, they all paid their congratulations, and the Duke 
of Sussex, after shaking her by the hand in a manner which 
appeared to have little ceremony, but with cordiality in it, af- 
fectionately kissed her cheek. After all had passed with the 
exception of tiie royal bride and bridegroom, her Majesty 
stepped hastily across to the other side of the altar, where the 
queen dowager was standing, and kissed her. 

Prince Albert then took her Majesty's hand, and the royal 
pair left the Chapel, all the spectators standing. 

While the procession was proceeding down the aisle, her 
Majesty spoke frequently to the Earl of Uxbridge, who was 
on her right hand, apparently giving directions as to the or- 
der of the procession. 

We have found it impossible, in our short description, to do 
justice either to the demeanor of the " happy, happy pair," 
which was firm, self-possessed, and dignified throughout, or to 
the various groups who gave interest and animation to the 
scene. The spectacle in the Chapel, from first to las^ was 
gorgeous in the extreme, 

Premier, prelate^ potentate, and peer 

givmg lustre and brilliancy to the whole. 

Q 
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Among the various excellent arrangements connected with 
the celebration of her Majest3r's marriage, we heard with some 
astonishment and regret that the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal, who were obliged to sustain no unimportant part in the 
solemnization, did so, for the first time on such an occasion, 
not only without receiving any remimeration for their trouble, 
but without even a pair of gloves, a rosette, or any other favor 
being allowed them. 

RETURN FROM THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 

The deep interest taken by the spectators in the colonnade 
in the proceedings of the day was shown by the general silence 
which prevailed unto the period of the Queen's approach. 
As soon as she had passed into the Chapel every tongue 
seemed set at liberty, and a confused murmur arose, which 
compelled the attendants to close the doors of the ante-chap- 
el, lest it should penetrate into the Chapel where the solemn 
rites of religion were performing. A word, however, from one 
of the officers of the lord chamberlain was sufficient to put an 
end to this impropriety. The doors were again opened, the 
music of the anthem was faintly heard, the signal guns ceased 
to fire, and at a few minutes past one the procession began to 
remarshal itself for its return. The bridegroom's procession, 
which was, however, robbed of his presence, returned first 
Again were the Duke and Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
loudly cheered. The nuptial procession then returned in the 
same order as before. On the appearance of her Majesty 
hand-in-hand with her royal husband, the clapping of hands 
and waving of handkerchiefs were renewed time after time 
until they had passed out of sight "Whether by accident or 
design, liis Royal Highness Prince Albert inclosed her Majes- 
ty's hand in his oi|m in such a way as to display the weddmg- 
ring, which appeared more solid than is usual in ordinary 
weddings. On their return, cheers were given to most, if not 
to all, of the ladies of royal birth who had received them on 
their approach. There was, however, one cheer far more long 
and enthusiastic than any other of the day reserved for the 
Duke of Wellington as he left the Chapel. He was not part 
of the royal procession, and it had passed to some distance 
before he made his appearance. As soon as he had arrived 
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in the centre of the colonnade, spontaneously, without any sig- 
nal, and yet as if by common and universal consent, the com- 
pany rose and gave him three hearty cheers. The heart of 
the veteran appeared gladdened by it 

Lord Melbourne, who must have heard the uproar, took it 
as a hint that he had better return another way. At least, if 
he did not, his presence did not meet our view in the returning 
cortege. Her Majesty then proceeded to the throne-room, 
-where the form of attestation took place. Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert signed the marriage register, which was attested 
by certain members of the royal family and officers of state 
present A splendid table was prepared for the purpose, and 
this part of the ceremony, with the magnificent assemblage by 
which it was witnessed, presented one of the most stnking 
spectacles of the day. 

THE RETURN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE A^ THE 
BREAKFAST. 

During the interim of the bridal procession's leaving and 
returning to Buckingham Palace, there was nothing of any in- 
terest that occurred in the Park, unless indeed we may mention 
a desperate shower of rain, which besprinkled her Majesty's 
subjects, but did not appear to extinguish one spark of their 
loyalty. At about one o'clock the firing of the guns an- 
nounced that the ring had been put on the finger, the impor- 
tant part of the ceremony concluded. 

After the ceremony, at twenty-five minutes past one, the first 
return reached Buckingham Palace, and consisted of the infe- 
rior officers of Pnnce Albert's suite, the Queen's gentlemen 
ushers, and a lady of her Majesty's household. At twenty 
niinutes to two the Duchess of Kent returned; her royal 
highness was accompanied by her brother, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and Prince Ernest The royal duchess was 
loudly cheered, which she acknowledged most graciously. 
Viscount Melbourne and Viscount Palmerston followed soon 
after m fiill official costume, then came the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, dressed in the uniform of a colonial governor, and at 
ten minutes to two o'ck)ck the royal procession returned. The 
Prmce rode m the carriage with the Queen.' His Royal High- 
ness assisted her Majesty to alight, and led her into the Pal- 
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ace. The royal bride entered her own hall with an open and 
joyous countenance, flushed perhaps in the slightest d^^ee, 
and in the most, smiling and condescending manner acknowl- 
edged the loud and cordial cheers which rang through the 
apartment The royal bridegroom handed her Majesty t&ough 
the state rooms. The Duke of Sussex soon followed. The 
duke was dressed in his uniform as captain general of the 
Honorable Artillery Company, and wore the coUars and other 
insignia of the Orders of the Garter, Bath, and St Andrew. 
The Duke of Cambridge arrived immediately after, accom- 
panied by the duchess, Erince George, and the two princesses. 
His royal highness wore the insignia of the Orders of the 
Garter and the Bath, and carried his baton as field-marshal. 
Prince Geoige was dressed in the uniform of his regiment, and 
was decorated with the Order of the Garter. The dtike led 
in the litde Princess Mary. The invited guests to the defetXher 
followed each other in rapid succession. 

WEDDING BREAKFAST. 

At Buckingham Palace there was a wedding repast, at which 
several of the illustrious participators in the previous ceremony, 
and the officers of the household and ministers of state, were 
present 

The following is the list of guests : 

Her Boyal Highness the Dachess of Kent. 

His Serene Highness the Dake of Cobarg. 

Their Boyal Highnesses the Dake and Dachess of Cambridge. 

His Boyal Highness the Dnke of Sussex. 

Her Boyal Highness the Dachess of Gloucester. 

His Boyal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. 

Her Boyal Highness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

His Serene Highness Prince Ernest of Saxe-Coburg. 

Her Boyal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Bishop of London. 

Viscount Melbourne. 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord President of the CounciL 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Marquis of Normanby. 

Viscount Palmerston. 

Lord John Bossell. 

Tho Lord Steward. 
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The Lord Chamberlain. 
The Master of the Hone. 
The Mistress of the Bobes. 
The Lady in Waiting. 

Maids of Honor : Hon. Miss Cocks and Miss Cavendish. 
Viscount Torrington. 
The Hon. Major Eeppd. 
Lord Alfred Paget. 
Mrs. Brand. 

The Lady in Waiting on her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Gentlemen of the Duke of Cobnrg's suite. 

The Lady in Waiting on her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 
The Lady in Waiting on her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
The Lady in Waiting on her Bioyal Highness the Princess Sophia Ma- 
tilda. 

THE DEPARTURE FOR WINDSOR. 

At the conclusion of the breakfast, arrangements were made 
foi^the immediate departure of her Majesty for Windsor, and 
at a quarter to four the royal party left Buckingham Palace 
amid the cheers and festive acclamations of a vast multitude. 
The first carriage was occupied only by her Majesty and 
Prince Albert; 3ie second and three others by the lord and 
lady in waiting, the groom, equerry, two maids of honor, and 
other attendants of her Majesty and his Royal Highness. 
Just before the royal cortege left Buckingham Palace, the sun 
shone forth with full brightness, the skies were cleared of 
their murky clouds, and all things seemed to promise that fu- 
ture happiness which we sincerely trust may be the lot of the 
illustrious pair. 

The Prince was dressed in a plain dark traveling dress, 
and her Majesty in a white satin pelisse, trimmed with swans- 
down^ with a white satin bonnet and feadier. 

CONSTITUTION HILL. 

At an hour considerably before sunrise this neighborhood 
began to exhibit signs of preparation for the approaching 
spectacle, which became more evident and more bustling as 
the day drew on. Parties of cavalry and infantry moving to 
their posts, orderlies dashing to and fro, groups of sight-seers, 
male and female, hurrying from every quarter toward Buck- 
ingham Palace ; and last, though notieast, numerous swarms 
of persons scattered over the Green Park, laden with planks. 
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casks, chairs, tables, and other means of elevation for the pur- 
pose of giving a sight of the procession, denoting by their wild 
cries and determination, and cunning in baffling the efforts of 
the police to prevent their ingress into the park, the origin of 
flie majority of them from the sister island : all these gave a 
variety and life to the scene which almost compensated for 
the dullness and gloom of the morning. But, gloomy and im- 
promising as the morning was, th^ parties interested seemed 
determined to make the best of it, and good-humored jests 
circulating among the crowd, and now and then 2l petite imeute^ 
or short-lived squabble, whiled away the damp and heavy 
hours. At length, however, about eight o'clock, amusement 
began to turn up in the arrivals of the guests invited to the 
royal nuptials, who, as they successively filed under the tri- 
umphal arch, were challenged by the warder, and showed the 
pink or white cards which gave a tide to admittance, lent an 
air of considerable liveliness to the scene, not unmixed with 
something of the feudal and the romantic. First came in va- 
rious flies and cabs, and vehicles of low degree, certain dam- 
sels who were pointed out to us as maids of honor, or persons 
otherwise appertaining to the royal household ; then a strong 
body of the Foot Guards marched toward the position allot- 
ted to them in the immediate neighborhood of Buckingham 
Palace ; then came a body of the Horse Guards Blue, with 
fifes and cymbals plapng merrily, and then the general com- 
pany began to make their appearance, among whom we no- 
ticed Mr. Montgomery, Lord Monteagle, the vice-chancellor. 
Lord and Lady Langdale, Viscount and Lady Howick, the 
Duke of Norfolk (in his robes and with his staff of office as 
earl marshal). Sir G. Grey, Lord and Lady Ashley, the Earl of 
Burlington, Viscount Morpeth, the chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, Lord John Russell, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Holland, the 
Marquis of Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, Lord Duncan- 
non, the lord chancellor, the Austrian and other ministers, 
and the Marchioness of Normanby. The ministers, with the 
exception of the lord chancellor, who wore his legal costume, 
were attired in the Windsor uniform of blue, guarded or turn- 
ed up with an edging of oak-leaf in gold, but, strai^e to tell, 
they passed in every instance without the smallest notice, fa- 
vorable or otherwise, on the part of the immense multitude 
who were congregated in this quarter. At a quarter to twelve 
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die Duke of Cambridge and suite, in three of the royal car- 
riages, drove through 3ie gate, escorted by a guard of honor. 
The Duke of Sussex passed in a single carriage at a few min- 
utes before twelve o'clock. The illustrious duke wore, as 
usual, his black silk skullcap, looked in very good health, and 
was very favorably received by the crowd We should have 
said, however, that about a quarter to eleven the rain cleared 
ofi^ and we had an opportunity to take a survey of the assem- 
bled multitude, and certainly we should say that this assem- 
blage, though decidedly greater in numbers than any which 
has been collected during this reign on a like public occasion, 
was also decidedly inferior in the proportion of well-dressed 
persons, and persons carrying the air of respectability. Of 
these we noticed but few ; at the same time there appeared 
to be a very much smaller display of military as well as of 
civil force tiian has formerly been usual. The police, how- 
ever, in spite of the mob's restless importunity, displayed their 
habitual temper and firmness, and the soldiery their own un- 
rivaled patience and good-humor. And so the day wore on, 
until about half past two o'clock, when, the rain and mist hav- 
ing cleared off, the coup d^ml from the triumphal arch was 
certainly striking, for as far as the eye could reach toward 
Kensington, along Hyde Park, the Green Park, and Piccadil- 
ly, the whole area was more or less thickly crowded with hu- 
man beings, all anxiously expecting (though most of them at 
a distance disabling them from enjoying) the approach of 
their youthful monarch. At lengtii, about half past two 
o'clock, the passage of a party of Light Dragoons, on their 
way to the Palace, gave people cause to think that her Majes- 
ty's appearance would not be wanting long, for it was conjec- 
tured, and rightly, that these troops were intended to form the 
escort of the royal pair to Windsor Castle. A few minutes 
past four o'clock the much-expected cavalcade drew near, a 
carriage with ladies of the household leading the way, a party 
of the cavalry following ; the royal traveling chariot convey- 
ing her Majesty and Prince Albert dashed rapidly imder the 
triumphal archway amid the warm and enthusiastic cheers of 
the spectators assembled around, who were manifestly much 
captivated by the comely appearance of the Prince, and by 
the affable and graceful manner in which he acknowledged 
their notice. Her Majesty appeared in excellent health and 
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hig^ spirits, and bowed in return to the cheers of her applaud* 
ing subjects with much earnestness of manner, 

ETON. 

The preparations at Eton were on a grand scale. At the 
entrance of the precincts of the college, on the r^ht-hand 
side of the road coming from London, and fronting the col- 
lege itself a large wooden structure, in form of a Grecian por- 
tico 60 feet in height, and of proportionate width, was erect- 
ed. The whole of Ais erection was covered with variega- 
ted lamps ; on the pediment were the royal arms. An in- 
scription or ** legend," with the words " Gratulatio Victoria et 
Alberto," surmounted the pediment The word " Etona" was 
also conspicuous among ^e decorations. Seven large flags 
floated gadlantly from the summit of the building, which ex- 
hibited considerable taste both in the design and embellish- 
ments. There were no less than 5000 lamps in this porrico, 
the effect of which was at night very splen^d. The interior 
quadrangle of the college presented a brilliant appearance. 
The clock-tower, on the eastern side, was illuminated by a 
crown, surrounded with a wreath of laurel, having the letters 
" V. A.," the idiole in variegated lamps. Beneath were three 
brilliant stars. The arch of the clodc-tower was surrounded 
by rows of lamps, and the eastern side of the quadrangle was 
elegantly festooned with lamps. The principal gateway into 
the quadrangle was also decorated with lamps, having the 
words " Floreat Etona" over the crown of the arch. Several 
thousand lamps were employed on this part of the venerable 
edifice. There was also a triumphal arch of laurels and 
lamps across the road by the Christopher Inn. 

At the entrance into Eton the whole of the scholars and 
masters of the school were collected, to the number of 550; 
wearing bridal favors, and from time to time was heard die 
noise of maroons, fired in token of loyalty and rejoicing. Be- 
sides the preparations at the college, the main street of Eton 
presented a lively appearance ; most of the houses were illu- 
minated, and the principal tradesmen exhibited stars and oth- 
er emblems of the joyous event The whole place was in a 
state of bustle and excitement ; all was felicity. At the Chris* 
topher Inn a dinner was prepared for a large party of the in* 
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habitants, and there were private parties at most of the houses 
of the dames and college authorities. 

WINDSOR. 

In the morning the appearance of Windsor differed in no 
respect from its ordinary character, and scarcely a symptom 
was observable of an intention to make any public celebra-* 
tion of the royal wedding. All the shops were opened as 
usual ; every one seemed busy in his customary avocations ; 
no merry peal of bells welcomed in the day ; and the rain, 
falling in torrents, made the town look very dull and misera- 
ble. By degrees this melancholy aspect of affairs wore away. 
The rain ceased ; in the' afternoon the shops were closed, and 
the inhabitants having now nothing to detain them at home, 
thronged the streets, decorated with wedding favors and dress- 
ed in the gayest possible style, and the prospect— so gloomy 
a short time before — ^became lively and channing. "Hie sun 
shot forth its beams, and the bells, as if awakened from slum- 
ber, burst out in joyous chimes. As the day advanced, the 
weather grew more and more propitious, and numbers of 
strangers, anxious to see her Majesty with her illustrious Con- 
sort enter the noble palace of her ancestors at Windsor, 
poured into the place, conveyed in every conceivable descrip- 
tion of vehicle. Most of these persons, after giving a hearty 
farewell cheer to the royal couple as they passed tl^ough the 
gates of the Castle, returned again to London, resolved to 
finish the amusement of the day by a sight of the splendid 
illuminations in town. About half past two o'clock consider- 
able excitement was occasioned among the various groups of 
persons waiting to see the royal cortege pass through High 
Street by the appearance of the royal standard, which at that 
hour was raised at the Round Tower. Various were the con- 
jectures as to the particular circumstance which the hoistmg 
of this proud and noble banner might be intended to indicate ; 
but, having tired themselves with explanatory suggestions, the 
crowd came to the conclusion that it must be the signal of 
her Majesty's departure from St Jaines's Palace after the con- 
clusion of the nuptial ceremony. At four o'clock a troop of 
Life Guards left Wiiidsor for the purpose of meeting the ro3ral 
cor&ge on the road and escortiiig it to the castle. At tbis 
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hour a dense concourse of persons had collected about the 
gates of the castle, which appeared to be the pomt of greatest 
attraction, and an unbroken line of spectators extended from 
this spot to the extremity of Eton, near to London. As al- 
ways happens in cases like the present, the anxiously-expect* 
ed arrival was announced about one hundred and fifty times 
before it actually happened, and as each successive rumor 
turned out to be false, it would not be easy to depict the mo- 
mentary disappointment manifested by the impatient assem- 
blage. 

The evening had closed in before the arrival of the royal 
party. The whole town was therefore illuminated before they 
entered the town, and the effect produced by the glitter of the 
lights on the con^egated multitude ^as exceedingly splen- 
did. Every house in Windsor was illuminated ; many of them 
were handsomely decorated with flags, laurels, mottoes, and 
artificial bouquets. Ingenious devices and transparent rep- 
resentations of the Queen and Prince Albert were not few 
nor far between. The Town-hall, the White Hart Inn, the 
Castle Inn, and several houses in the neighborhood, were con- 
spicuous for the brilliancy and beauty of their decorations. 

At haJf past six the crowd on the castle hill had become so 
dense that it was with difficulty the line of road for the royal 
carriages was kept clear. The whole street was one livmg 
mass, while the walls of the houses glowed with crowns, stars, 
and all the brilliant devices which gas and oil could supply. 
At this moment a flight of rockets was visible in the air ; it 
was apparently over Eton, and it was immediately concluded 
that the Queen had entered Eton. The bells now rang mer- 
rily, and the shouts of the spectators were heard as the royal 
cortege approached the castle. At twenty minutes before sev- 
en the royal carriage arrived in the High Street, Windsor, pre- 
ceded by the advanced-guard of the traveling escort, consist- 
ing of a body of the 2d Life Guards, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Totenham, which relieved the 14th Dragoons at Coli^ 
brook. The shouts were now most loud and cheering, and 
from the windows and balconies of the houses handkerchief 
were waved by the ladies, while the gentlemen huzzaed and 
waved their hats. The carriage, from the crowd, proceeded 
slowly, her Majesty and her royal Consort bowing to the peo- 
ple. Her Majesty looked remarkably well, and Prince Albert 
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seemed in the highest spuits at the cordiality with which he 
was greeted. It was exactly a quarter to seven when the roy- 
al carriage drew up at the grand entrance. The Queen was 
handed from the carriage by the Prince ; she immediately took 
his arm and entered the Castle. In the carriages which fol- 
lowed that in which the royal pair arrived were Lady Sand- 
wich, lady in waiting ; the Hon. Miss Cocks and the Hon. 
Miss Cavendish, maids of honor; Lord Torriiigton, Major 
Keppel, and Mr. Seymour, the groom and equerry in waiting, 
who formed the royal dinner-party. 

In the evening the auspicious event was celebrated by a 
public dinner given in the Town-hall. About loo of the in- 
habitants of Windsor attended, the mayor taking the chair, 
and being supported on either side by the members for the 
borough, Messrs. Ramsbottom and Gordon. At the conclu- 
sion of tiie dinner, " Health and Long Lives to Victoria and 
Albert" was proposed by the mayor, and responded to in the 
most enthusiastic manner, the whole company rising and cheer- 
ing for several minutes. The evening's entertainment was 
greatly advanced by the vocal abilities of Messrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Jolly (senior and junior), and J. O. Atkins, who executed two 
or three appropriate songs written for the occasion. 

Two other public dinners were given at the Castle Tavern 
and at the Star and Garter ; and several inhabitants of the 
town besides had private parties in honor of the royal wed- 
ding. 

We are happy to say that while the "great" feasted, the 
" small" were not forgotten on this joyous occasion. A sub- 
stantial dinner of good old English fare was provided for the 
poorer inhabitants of the place and the neighboring country, 
the expense being defrayed by a voluntary subscription, to 
which fund ;f 20 were contributed by her Majesty. Nearly 
600 poor families, amounting probably to 2000 individuals, 
were by this considerate charity regaled at their own homes 
with a good dinner and some excellent beer, wherewith to do 
complete justice to the toast of " Health and Happiness to 
Victoria and Albert." 
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MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. lives of the Queens 
of Scotland and Bnelish Princesses connected with the regal Succession 
of Great Britain. By Agkss Stbioklaio). 8 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $12 OO ; 
Half Calf, $26 00. 

ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Joseph Addison, em- 
bracing_the whole of the "Spectator.** Complete in 8 vols., 8yo, Cloth, 
$6 00;^alfCaU;$12T5. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORIES. 
France. Bngrayings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. * 

Gibbon. Engrarlngs. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Greece. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
The same, abridged. Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Hume. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Rome. By liddell. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Smaller History of Rome. Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

THOMSON'S LAND AND THE BOOK ; or. Biblical lUustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy 
Land. By W. M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Tears a Missionary of the 
A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps of Palestine, 
an accurate Plan of Jenxsalem, and seoeraZ Hundred EngravingSy represent- 
ing the Scenery, Topography, and Productions of the Holy Land, and the 
Costumes, Manners, and Habits of the People. 2 elegant Large 12mo Vol- 
umes, Cloth, $5 00 ; Half Calf, $8 60. 

VAMBERY'S CENTRAL ASIA. Travels in Central Asia. Befaig the Ac- 
count of a Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert, on the East- 
em Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, performed 
in the Year 1863. By Abminiub Vamb^bt, Member of the Hunganan Acad- 
emy of Pesth, by whom he was sent on this Scientific Mission. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $4 60 ; Half Calf, $6 76. 

ABBOTT'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 1789, as viewed in the Light of Republican Institutions. Bv 
JoiiN S. C. Abbott. With 100 Engra^gs. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, 

$7 26. 



ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The History of Napoleon Bona 

Sarte. By John S. C. Abbott. With Maps, Woodcuts, and Portraits on 
teel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00 ; Half Call; $14 60. 



ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA; or. Interesting Anecdotes and 
Remarkable Cbnversations of the Emperor during the Five and a Half 
Years of his Captivity. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casas, O'Mea- 
ra, Montholon, Antommarchi, and others. By John S. C. Abbott. With 
IllostraUons. Svo, Cloth, $6 00 ; Half CaXt, $7 26. 



By George Eliot. 



ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Cloth, fl 50. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 
. A Library Bditlon, 12mo, Cloth, $1 76. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 12mo, Cloth, fl 60; 8to, Paper, 
T5 cents. 

ROMOLA. With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Paper, fl 60. 

SCENES OP* CLERICAL LIFE. Svo, Paper, 76 cents. 

SILAS MARNER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 12mo, Cloth, 

$1 60. 



It was once said of a very charmin ^ and high-minded woman that to know her 
was in itself a liberal education ; and we are inclined to set an almost equally 
hifh valne on an acquaintance with the writings of ** George Eliot.** For those 



who read them aright they possess the faculty of educating in its highest sense, 

the 
mil 

a destiny of a nobler nature than can be grasped by experience or demonstrated 



of invigorating the Intellect, giving a healthy tone to the taste, appealing to the 
nobler feelings of the heart, training its impulses aright, and awakening or de- 
veloping in every mind the consciousness of a craving for something higher than 
the pleasures and rewards of that life which only the senses realize, the belief in 



by argument. On those readers who are able to appredate a lofty independence 
of thought, a rare nobility of feeling, and an exquisite sympathy with the Joys 
and sorrows of human nature, " George £liot*s** writings can not fail to exert an 
invigorating and purifying influence, the good effects of which leaves behind it 
a lasting impression.— Lorufon Review, 

"George Bliot,** or whoever he or she may be, has a wonderful power in giv- 
ing an Au of intense reality to whatever scene is presented, whatever character 
is portrayed.— YTorcMter PaUadium. 

She resembles Shakspeare in her power of delineation. It is from this char- 
acteristic action on the part of each of the members of the dramatis persance that 
we feel not only an interest, even and consistent throughout, but also an admira- 
tion for " George Eliot** above all other writers.— PhiUuUlphta Eveninff TelMraph. 

Few women— no living woman indeed— have so mucn strength as "George 
Eliot,** and, more than that, she never allows it to degenerate mto coarseness. 
With all her so-called "masculine** vigor, she has a feminine tenderness, which 
is nowhere shown more plainly than in her descriptions of children.— J3o«ton 
Tranaery;>t. 

She looks out upon the world with the most entire enjoyment of all the good 
that there is in it to enjoy, and with an enlarged compassion for all the iU that 
there is in it to pity. But she never either whimpers over the sorrowful lot of 
man, or snarls and chuckles over his follies and littlenesses and impotence.— 
Saturday JUtfiew. 

Her acquaintance with different phases of outward life, and the power of an- 
alyzing feelinir and the working of the mind, are alike wonderftil.- /deader. 

"George Ellot*s** novels belong to the enduring literature of our country- 
durable, not for the Cashionableness of its pattern, but for the texture of its stuff. 
— Sxaminer, 

PuBLismo) BY HARPER & BBOTEOCRS, Niw Toek. 



Haxpzb & Bbothsbs vHU 8end any cf the aibwewwrka by Mail, postoffe prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt qf the price. 



Mr, Jlotiiy, M« Amtrtmn hittorUm 9S ^ ITMIed JSeOmlmii^'^w ow Mm 
•* il« liil««tf IV «• a wmonoe, and « rel«i6to o» a i>r«3>oi«^ 



History of 
The United Netherlands. 

FBOIf m> DXATH OF WIUXAJf TBS BIUnT TO TBS TWSLTS TXABS* TBUOE. 

Wmi ▲ rULL TXXW or XU XnOLZBH-DirTCn BTB^OOUB AOAIIfST 

BPAIKi AHD or THB OBIOIN AlVD DXSTBUOTIOir 

or THB BPAHIBB AXMADA. 

Bt JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, LL.D., D.C.L., 

CoRwpandlDg Member of the Iialitate of Franoe, Aatbor of "The Rise of the 

Dutch BepubUc.** 

"With Portraits and Map. 

4T6la. 8vo, Miuliii, $14 (ML 

CWKfiol AbeiVc& 

Hlg living and tntthful picture of etrente.— Qtiorterlj^ Review (Loadon), Jan.* 
186L 

Fertile u the present age has been in historical works of the highest merit, 
none of them can M ranked above these Tolnmes in the grand qnalities <^ interest, 
•oeoimey, and tnih.-^BdinJmrgh OuarUrly Htviewt Jan., 186L 

This noble work.— WettmintUr Rniew Ot<ondon). 

One of the most fiudnating as well aa important histories of the oentazv._Cor. 
M r. JSveaing PmL 

The careful study of these volumes will iniUliUy afford a feast both rich and 
rare.~.Aaetmor0 iZepuNioan. 

Already takes a rank among standard works of histoiy.~Xondon Critic, 

Mr. Motl^r*! proM epia— London Spectator. 

Its pages an pregnant with instruction.— London LiUrarp Ckuette. 

We may profit by almost every page of his narrative. All the topics wUch ajgi* 
tate us now are more or less vividly presented in the History of the United Nether- 
lands.— JVew York Timee. 

Bears on every page marks of the same vigorous mind that produced "The Rise 
of the Dtttdi BepubUc;** but the new work is riper, mellower, and tlKmgh equally 
racy of the soil, softer flavored. The inspiring idea which breatiies through Mr. 
Motley's histories and colors the whole texture of his narrative, is the gnmdeur of 
that memorable struggle in the 16th century by which tho human mind broke the 
thraldom of religious intolerance and achieved its independence.— 3%e World, N. Y, 

nienameofMotleynowstandsinthe very Ihmt rank of living historluML Hia 
Ihitck RepubUe took the world by surprise ; but the &vonble verdict then given 
is now only the more deliboatdy confiiued on the pnbUcatian of tha oonttnued 
story under the title of the Hiatory of ths United Netherlands. AU the nerve, 
and power, and substance of Juii^ liib are th^e, lending a charm to every page. — 
Church Joumai, K Y, 

, Motley, indeed, has produced a prose epic, and his figliting scenes axe as real, 
spirited, and life-like as the combats in the Hied The Preee (Fhila.). 

His history is as interesting as a romance, and as reliable as a proposition of Eu- 
clid. Clio never had a more fkithftil disciple. We advise every reader whose 
means will permit to become the owner of these fascinating volumes, assuring him 
that he will never regret the investment— CAristuin JntetUgeneer, N, Y, 

FubUahed l)j HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklixi Square, New 7ork. 

•J^J^IS^'^ ^l!*^^S*?* T^^ "^^ ^^ •'w^ ^"k by Mail, postage pro-paid 
or any dirtance in the United States under 8000 miles), on receiptof the 6oo^ 



*'Tlliey do bonor to American Idterature, and "VTOuld do 
lionor to the Literature of any Ckmntiy in tbe World.*" 



THE RISE OF 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

% §i0t0ta. 

By JOHN LOTHEOP MOTLEY. 

New Edition. With a Portrait of William op Obanoe. 3 voU, 
8yo^ MosUii, (|10 50. 

We regard this work as the best contribation to modem history that has yet 
\»enmadehy tin American.--Methodi8t Quarterly Beoiew, 

The "History of the Dutch Bepablic" is a great gift to ns ; but the heart and 
earnestness that beat through all its pages are greater, for they give us most 
timely Inspimtion to yindicate the true ideas of our country, and to compose an 
able history of our own.— Christian JBxouniner (Boston). 

This woik bears on its face the eTidenoes of sohoianhip and research. The 
amngement is dear and eflfiBctire ; the style energetic, lively, and often brilliant. 
• • • Mr. Motley's instmotiye yolumes will, we trust, have a circulation commen- 
surate with their interest and vXue.—Proteatani Mfpiaoopal QiuorUHjf Beoimo. 

To the illustration of this most Interesting period Mr. Motley haa brought the 
matured powers of a vigorous and brilliant mind, and the abundant fhiits of pa- 
tient and Judicious study and deep reflection. The result is, one of the most 
important contributions to historical literature that have been made in this coun- 
try.— ilTorti^ Ameriean Bevitw. 

We would conclude this notice by earnestly recommen^ng our readers to pro- 
cure for themselves this truly great and admirable work, by the production of 
which the anther has conferrM no less honor upon his couhtiy than he has won 
praise and iSune for himself, ahd than which, we can assure them, they can find 
nothing more attractive or inteiestlDg within the compass of modern literatarcL 
—EvangiUeal RufUM. 

It is not often that we have the pleasure of commending to the attention of the 
lover of books a work of such extraordinary aud unezoepUonable excellence as 
this cm^r^UtdvemOiat Qtiorfar^. Rtoiew. 

There axe an elevation and a daisie polldi in these volumes, and a felicity of 
giouping and of portraiture, which invest the anl^eot with the attractions of a 
fiving and stirring episode in the grand Ustorio drama.— SoutAsm JfettodM 
Q^artert9 B0oi€Uf. 

The author wiitei wUh a genisl glow and love of his eali^t-'PreanfterUtn 
Quarterly Btvlew, 

Mr. Motley is a stnidy Bepnbliean and a hearty Protestant His style is live* 
ly and picturesque, and his work is an honor and an important accession to onr 
national literatgueL— CftiirsA Beviem, 

Mr. Motley*s work is an Important one, the result of profound research, sineerb 
convictions, sound principles, and manly sentiments; and even those who are 
most familiar with the history of the pwiod will find in it a fresh and vivid ad- 
dition to their previous knowledge. It does honor to American literature, and 
would do honor to the literature of any country in the world.— ^(iJn&wyA 120- 
vUw. 

A serious chasm in English historical literature has been (by this book) very 
remarkably filled. * * * A history as complete as industry and genius can make 
it now lies before ns, of the first twenty 3rears of the revolt of the United Prov- 
incesL * * * All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses 
His mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of dramatic descrtpti' 
a(»..<mQdem hlBtorian, except, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, uid intaf 
cU 9t rtwTicter be is elaborate and distinct— ITsaAnltUtar BiVimo, 



g MOTLErS KISe OF THE DUTCH BEr^;BLia 

It la a work •t tmX hiatorieal Tilne, the nnilt of aMonto oltidm, viitteB 
ia a UlMfBl ipirifc, and ftom lint to lait daeplj liitefMting.^AM«tMMim. 

Tbo ■fejrto la azeeUent, daar, TiTld, doquant ; and Uia indoaferr with which 
original aonroaa hava baan invaatigatad, and throagh which now light haa been 
ahad OTor paiplazad inddanti and charactara, antiUaa Mr. Motlajr to a high rank 
in tha litarature of an aga paenliaily rich in hiatoij.— Mvrtik BrUi$h EmoB. 

It aboanda in naw infonnatloa, and, aa a firat work, oommanda a ywj cordial 
raeogniUon, not marely of tha vtomim it glvaa, but of tha extant and importance 
of tha labor actually performad on It— London JEmminar. 

Mr. Motlay'a ^^Hlatorj** ia a woik of which any ooontry might be pioad.— 
Prtm (London). 

Mr. Mottar'a Uiatory will be a atandaxd book of refaienoa In hiatoriaal litaxa. 
tare.— Londbn LUtnuy CkuetU. 

Mr. Motley hai laarched the whole range of hiatorical docamenta necaaniy to 
the oompoalUon of hia woric— jLendon Leader. 

Thla ia raally a great work. It belonga to the claaa of hooka In wUch we 
range oor Grotea, BuUnana, MariTalaa, and Macaolim, aa the gloriea of Engliah 
Utaxmtora ia the department of hiatory. • • • Mr. Motley^a gifta aa a historical 
writer axe among the higheat and rareat.— JToneofifomiisC (London). 

Mr. Motlay*aTolnmaa will waU repay penuaL * * * For hia leaning, hie liberal 
tone, and hia generooa anthnaiaam, we hesrtily commend him, and bid him good 
ipeed for the remainer of hia intareating and heroic nairatlva^-- fiSctfurt&q/ Bnitio, 

The atory ia a noble one, and ia worthily treated. * * * Mr. MoUey haa had the 
patience to nnniTel, with unfailing peiBereranoe, the thonaand intricate plots of 
the adTeraariea of the Prince of Orange; but the detalla and the literal eztracte 
which he haa dariyed from o^ginal docamenta, and tranaferred to hia pagea, 
g^tve a kmthAa color and a pictoreaqae effect, which are eapedally charming. — 
London Daay NeuB^ 

M. Lothiop Motley dana aon magniilqne taUean de la formation de notre B&- 
pabUque.— G. Gxonr Yah Pbihbtxbxb. 

Our accompUflhed countryman, Mr. J. Lothxop Motley, who, daring the laat 
fiTO yeara, for the better proaacutlon of hia labora, haa eatabliahed hia reaidence 
in the neighborhood of the acenea of hia narratlTe. No one acqoainted with the 
fine powera of mind poawaaed by thia aeholar, and the eameatneaB with which ha 
haa deroted himaelf to the taak, cian doabt that he will do ftill Joatice to hia im- 
portant bat difficult aubject— W. H. Pbuooit. 

The prodaetion of aueh a work aa thia aatoniahea, while it gsatifiea the pride 
of the American reader.— if. Y. Obterver. 

The "Biaa of the Datoh Bepubllc** at once, and by acclamation, takea ita 
place by the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,** aa a work which, wheth- 
er for reaearch, aabatance, or atyle, will nerer be anporaeded.— ^. F. AUion. 

A work upon which aU who read the Engliah language may congratuUte 
themaelvea— JRTaia Forier JETondela .Zeftun^t. 

Mr. Motley*a place la now (alluding to thia book) with Hallam and Lord Ma- 
hon, Aliaon and Maeanlay in the Old Country, and with Waahington Inring, 
PreMott,and Bancroft In thia— JT. Y, Ttaus. 

Ths authority, in the Engliah tongue, for the Uatory of the period and people 
to which it refers.— ^: F. Courier and inquirer. 

Thia work at once placea the author on the liat of American hlstorianB whidi 
haa been ao aignally lUuatrated by the namea of Irving, Preaoott, Bancrofl, and 
HUdreth.—£o8ton Thnee. 

The woric la a noble one, and a moat desirable acqaidtion to our hiatorical llt- 
eratuie.— JfoMte Advertiaer. 

Such a work is an honor to i» author, to hia country, and ^ the age in whldl 
it waa written.— OMo .Rirmar. ^ , 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FrarJdin Sjimre, New York. 



^^^J^ * BaoTKaaa will send the above Work by Mail fpoataoe naid (for aay 
distuice in the United SUtea under 8000 milea^onwoSptoftff Money. 



By Mrs. GaskelLo 



CRANFORD. i6mo. Cloth, $i 25. 

COUSIN PHILLIS. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

MARY BARTON. A Talc of Manchester Life. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. i6mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

MY LADY LyDLOW. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and Other Tales. 1 2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Paper, |i 50. 



jpVoin the London Examiner. 

That tender pathos, which could sink so deep— that gentle hnmor, which could 
soar 80 Ugfatly— that delicate perception, which nothing could eacape— that wide 
sympathy, which ranged so for— those sweet moralities, which rang so true: it 
is indeed hard and sad to feel that these most be silent for us henceforth forever. 

Let us be grateflil, however, that we have still those writings of hen which 
England will not willingly let die, and that she has given us no less tin example 
of conscientious work and careful pains, by wliich we all alike may profit. For 
Mrs. Gaskell liad not only genius of a high order, but she had also the true feel- 
ing* of the artist, that grows impatient at whatever is uniinished or imperfect. 
Whether describing with touching skill the charities of poor to poor, or painting, 
with an art which Miss Austin might have envied, the daily round of common 
life, or merely telling, in her graphic way, some wild or simple tale: whatever 
the work, she did it with all her power, sparing nothing, scarcely sparing het» 
self enough, if only the work were well and completely done. 

From the New York Evening PotL 
It is said that George Sand remarked to an English friend: "Mrs. Gaskell 
has done, what neither I nor other female writers in France can aocompliah— ehe 
has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the worid, and 
which every girl wiU be the better for reading." 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

r Sent by Mail to any part tf the United States^ postage free^ on receipt (tf th^ 
Price, 



By Miss Mulock. 



[Mks. CRAIK.] 



Time nords fonn a most admirable series of popular fiction. They are marked by 
their fidthfiil delineation of character, their naturalness and purity of sentiment, the 
dfamatic* interest of their plots, their beauty and force of eiq>res8ioii, and their elevated 
mofal tone. No current novels can be more highly recommended for the fiunily library, 
iHiUe their brilliancy and vivacity will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated 
taste. 



TWO MARRIAGES. xamo,aoth,$x5a 

A NOBLE LIFE, zamo, Qoth, $t 5a 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. lamo, 
Qoth, $1 SP. 



JOHN 

8vo, : 

xamo, 



HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library Edition, 
, Cloth, $t 5a 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. Library Edition, 
lamo, Qoth, $t 50 ; 8vo» Paper, 50 cents. 

A HERO, AND OTHER TALES. A 
Hero, Bread upon the Waters, and Alice 
Learmont zamo, Qoth, $1 5a 

OLIVE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OUR YEAR: A Child's Book in Prose 
and Verie. Illustrated by Clarbncb 
DoBBLL. z6mo, Qoth, Gilt Edges, $i 00. 



THE FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popu- 
lar Faiiy Stories selected and rendered 
anew. Engravings. z6mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. A House* 
Hold Story. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



Tales. 8vo, Paper, 



NOTHING NEW. 
50 cents. 

THE OGILVIES. 8to, Paper, 50 cents. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 8vo, P2q>er, 
50 ccntti. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. z3mo,aoth. 
$1 25. 



AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 
8vo, Paper, $i 35. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



* Sent by Mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 



'^''Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the kind in the World," 

nABFEB?9 MA6AZINB. 

The most popular Monthly in the world. — New York Observer, 
It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a pleasing and in- 
structing variety of reading for all. — Zion's Herald (Boston). 



** A complete Pictorial History of the Times,*' 

HABPER'S WBEELT. 

AN ILLUSTSATED KEWSPAFBR. 

The model newspaper of our country. — N. Y. Evening Post, 
The articles upon public questions which appear in Harper's 

Weekly form a remarkable series of brief political essays. — North 

Amerioan Review. 

An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction, 

HABPER'S BAZAR. 

Besides the Fashions, it presents t&ao the very best specimens of 
Household Literature,; >. No ciubject of domestic interest is excluded 
from its columns. "^ 

Terms for Harper's Periodicals. 

Harper's Maqazike, One Year. $4 00 

Harper's Weekly, One Year. 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year 4 00 

Habper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, and Harper's Bazar, 
to one address, for one year, $10 00 ; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, or Bazar will 
-be supplied gratis for every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 00 
eocA, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20 00. 

Hack Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Weekly, in neat cloth binding, 
will be sent by express, free of expense, for $7 00 each. A Complete 
Set, comprising Eleven Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
of $5 26 per yoL, freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now comprising Thirty- 
five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, freight 
at expense of purchaser, for $2 26 per Volume. aingleVolumes, by 
mail, postpaid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 68 cents, by mail, 
postpaid. 

%* Subscriptions sent from British North American Provinces 
must be accompanied with 20 cents additional, for the Weekly 
or Bazar, and 24 cents additional for the Magazine, to prepay 
United States postage. 
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